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TUESDAY, MAY 11, 1954 


Unirep Sratres SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON EpUCcATION OF THE 
CoMMITTEE ON Lazor AND Pusiic WELFARE, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met at 9:40 a. m., pursuant to notice, in room 
P-63 of the Capitol, Senator John Sherman Cooper (chairman of the 
subcommittee ) presiding. 

Present : Senators Cooper and Hill. 

Present also: Roy E. James, staff director of the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare. 

Senator Cooper. The subcommittee will come to order. 

This is the first meeting of the Subcommittee on Education of the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare to consider bills which have 
been introduced and to hear the proposals which may be considered 
to provide for Federal financial assistance in States and Territories in 
the construction of public elementary and secondary school facilities. 

To this time three bills are before the committee. They are Senate 
bill 2601, introduced by the chairman, Senate bill S. 359, introduced 
by my colleague, Senator Clements, from Kentucky, and Senate bill 
2779, introduced by Senator McClellan and for a large number of 
Senators including Senator Hill and Senator Murray, who are mem- 
bers of this subcommittee. 

I want, at this time, to place these three bills in the record. At this 
time also I will ask that there be placed in the record the letters 
of the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, Mrs. Hobby, 
commenting on these bills,,and also the letter of May 10, 1954, Sone 
the Bureau of the Budget. 

(The bills, S. 2601, S. 2779 and S. 359, the report of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, and the letter from the 
Bureau of the Budget are as follows :) 


[S. 359, 88d Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL Providing aid to States for the purpose of assisting school districts in constructing 
urgently needed school facilities 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That title I of the Act of September 23, 1950 
(Public Law 815, Eighty-first Congress), is amended by (1) changing the head- 
ing to read “Title I—Assistance for Surveys and Construction of Schools”, (2) 
inserting between such heading and the heading of section 101 the heading 
“Part A—State Surveys and Plans for School Construction”, and (3) adding 
at the end of such title the following new part: 
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“Part B—ScHoo., CONSTRUCTION 
“ALLOTMENTS TO STATES 


“Sec. 111. (a) From the sums appropriated pursuant to section 116 for any 
fiscal year the Commissioner shall allot to each State (which, for purposes of 
this part, shall not include Guam or the District of Columbia) an amount which 
bears the same ratio to such sums as the school-age population in such State bears 
to the total school-age population in all States, except that (1) the allotment 
to any State which, as thus computed for any fiscal year, is less than $100,000 
shali be increased to $100,000, and the allotment to each of the remaining 
States reduced by an amount bearing the same ratio to the total of such increases 
as the allotment of such State (prior to reduction pursuant to this clause) bears 
to the total of such allotments to all of such remaining States (with such repeti- 
tion of the procedure provided for in this clause as may be necessary to prevent 
the allotment of any of such remaining States from being thereby reduced below 
$100,000), and (2) if a State’s allotment for any fiscal year as thus computed 
exceeds one-third of the average annual expenditures from State and local sources 
for the construction of public elementary and secondary school facilities in such 
State during the period of three fiscal years immediately preceding such year it 
shali be reduced to one-third of such average annuai expenditures. If the Com- 
missioner determines for any fiscal year that all or any portion of the allotment 
made to a State for such year under the preceding sentence of this subsection 
will not be utilized by such State (either because of failure by the State to have an 
approved plan or for any other reason), such allotment or portion of allotment 
may be reallotted among the remaining States for which such a determination 
has not been made in the proportion that the school-age population of each such 
States bears to the school-age population of all such remaining States, except 
that the provisions of Clause (2) of the preceding sentence shall be applicable to 
the sum of such reallotment for a State and such State’s initial allotment for the 
same fiscal year. Such reallotment to a State shall be regarded, for purposes of 
the other provisions of this part, as part of the State’s allotment for the same 
year. 

“(b) The allotment to any State under this section for any fiscal year shall be 
available until the end of the succeeding fiscal year for payment to it of the 
amounts certified, during the year for which the allotment was made, by the State 
educational agency as the Federal share of the cost of public school facilities 
projects approved by it under the State plan approved under this part; and such 
allotment shall also be available for payments to the State under section 114. 


“STATE PLANS 


“Sec. 112. (a) Any State desiring to take advantage of this part may submit, 
through its State educational agency, a State plan for carrying out the purposes 
of this part. Such State plan shall— 

“(1) designate such State educational agency as the sole agency repon- 
sible for administering or supervising the administration of the plan through- 
out the State and contain satisfactory evidence that such agency will have 
authority to carry out the plan; 

“(2) establish such procedures and standards as will reasonably assure 
that any construction with respect to which funds are paid to the State under 
this part will be sound from an engineering and educational standpoint, that 
the costs of such construction will be reasonable, and that such construction 
will be commenced and completed within a reasonable time; 

“(3) establish principles and procedures governing the approval and cer- 
tification of projects which will give priority to local educational agencies 
which have the greatest relative urgency of need, taking into account the 
number of children for whom additional minimum classroom facilities are 
needed and the inadequacy of the funds and sources of funds available to 
such agencies to provide such minimum facilities: 

“(4) establish standards for determination of the Federal share of the 
cost of a school facilities project, approved by the State educational agency, 
which shall provide equitably (and to the extent practicable on the basis of 
objective criteria) for variations between projects or classes of projects on 
the basis of the economic status of the areas, relative need as between areas 
for additional school facilities, and other relevant factors; but no such 
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standards shall provide for a Federal share of more than 66%4 per centum or 
less than 3314 per centum of the cost of construction of any such project; 
“(5) in the case of any State where separate school facilities are main- 
tained for different racial groups, provide a method of distribution of funds 
paid under this part which results in the expenditure, for the benefit of any 
minority racial group, of a proportion of such funds not less than the pro- 
portion which the school-age population of such group in the State bears to 
the total school-age population in the State; and 
“(6) provide that the State educational agency will make such reports 
to the Commissioner as are reasonably necessary to enable the Commissioner 
to perform his responsibilities under this part and give to the Commissioner 
upon request access to the records upon which such information is based for 
the purpose of assuring the correctness and verification of such reports. 
“(b) The Commissioner shall approve any State plan and any modification 
thereof which complies with the provisions of subsection (a). He shall not 
finally disapprove any State plan or modification thereof without first affording 
to the State agency reasonable notice and opportunity for hearing. A final deci- 
sion of the Commissioner refusing to approve a State plan or modification thereof 
shall be subject to judicial review in accordance with the provisions of section 
115 (b). 


“PAYMENTS TO STATES FOR CONSTRUCTION PROJECTS AND RECOVERY THEREOF 


“Seo. 113. (a) Upon a certification by a State educational agency listing a school 
facilities project (or projects) approved during a fiscal year under a State plan 
approved under section 112, and setting forth the estimated cost of each such 
project and the amount of the Federal share of such cost, the Commissioner shall 
reserve an amount equal to such share out of the State’s allotment for such fiscal 
year. Payment of such amount shall be made by the Commissioner, upon request 
of the State educational agency, through the disbursing facilities of the Depart- 
ment of the Treasury and prior to audit or settlement by the General Accounting 
Office, and, subject to the provisions of section 111 (b), shall be made at such 
time or times and in such installments (in advance of the incurring of costs or 
otherwise) as the Commissioner may determine. Such payments shall be used 
exclusively to meet the costs of construction of the project (or projects) for 
which such amount has been reserved. The Commissioner shall change any 
amount so reserved upon request of the State educational agency and receipt of 
an amended certification from such agency, but only to the extent such change 
is not inconsistent with the other provisions of this part. 

“(b) If any project with respect to which payments have been made under 
this section is terminated or abanconed or not completed within such reasonable 
period as may be determined in accordance with regulations of the Commissioner, 
the State which certified such project shall be liable to repay to the United 
States, to the credit of the appropriation originally charged therewith, the 
amount of such payments cr such lesser amount as the Commissioner deems 
reasonable under the circumstances. 


“GRANTS TO STATES FOR ADMINISTRATION 


“Sec. 114. Such portion of a State’s allotment for a fiscal year, but not to exceed 
1 per centum thereof, as the State educational agency may determine shall be 
available for payment to such State of an amount equal to one-half of the costs 
incurred during such year in administering its plan approved under section 112. 
The Commissioner shall from time to time estimate the sum which should be 
paid to each State under this section during such ensuing period as he may 
determine, and shall pay the amount so estimated to the State, reduced or 
increased, as the case may be, by sny sum by which the Commissioner finds that 
his estimate for any prior period in the same or a prior fiscal year was greater 
or less than the amount which should have been paid to the State for such period. 
Such payments shall be made throngh the disbursing facilities of the Department 
of the Treasury, prior to audit or settlement by the General Accounting Office 
and at the time or times fixed by the Commissioner. 


“WITHHOLDING OF CERTIFICATION 


“Sec. 115. (a) Whenever the Commissioner, after reasonable notice and oppor- 
tunity for hearing to the State educational agency finds that, in the administra- 
tion of the State plan there is a failure to comply substantially with any provision 
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required by section 112 (a) to be contained in the plan, the Commissioner shall 
withhold further payments under section 113 or 114 to such State or withhold 
further payments for any activity or project designated by the Commissioner as 
being directly affected by such failure, as the Commissioner may determine to 
be appropriate under the circumstances, until he is satisfied that there is no 
longer any such failure to comply, or, if compliance is impossible, until the State 
repays or arranges for the repayment of Federal moneys which have been diverted 
or improperly expended ; except that the foregoing provisions of this subsection 
shall not apply to payment of any amount already reserved under section 113 
(a) with respect to any school facilities project. After notice as provided in 
this subsection to any State, the Commissioner may suspend the making of 
further reservations of funds (and the making of changes in reservations already 
made) under section 113 (a) for projects in such State pending the making of 
his findings under this subsection. 

“(b) The final refusal of the Commissioner to approve any plan or modification 
under section 112 and the Commissioner's final action under subsection (a) of 
this section shall, at the instance of the State educational agency, be subject 
to judicial review on the record in the United States Court of Appeals for the 
circuit in which the State is loceted in accordance with the provisions of the 
Administrative Procedure Act. 


“AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 


“Sec. 116. There are hereby authorized to be appropriated for the fiscal year 
beginning July 1, 1953, and for each of the five succeeding fiscal years, such 
sums as may be necessary to assist, as provided in this part, in the construction 
of urgently needed public elementary and secondary school facilities. The sums 
so appropriated for any fiscal year shall be available for allotment among the 
States as provided in this part.” 





[S. 2601, 83d Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To provide for Federal financial assistance to the States and Territories in the 
construction of public elementary and secondary school facilities 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That this Act may be cited as the “Public 
School Construction Act of 1953.” 


APPROPRIATION AUTHORIZED 


Sec. 2. (a) For such purposes as are hereinafter provided, there is hereby 
authorized to be appropriated not to exceed $100,000,000 for the fiseal year 
beginning July 1, 1953, and for each of the next three succeeding fiscal years, 

(b) The amount of any funds paid to any State, under this Act and not ex- 
pended or obligated at the close of the fiscal year ending July 1, 1957, shall be 
repaid to the Treasury of the United States. 


EXPENDITURES OF FUNDS 


Sec. 3. Amounts paid to any State under this Act shall be expended only 
for the construction of public elementary and secondary school facilities within 
such State. 

APPORTION MENT 


Sec. 4. To ascertain the amount payable to each State from any appropria- 
tion made pursuant to the authorization contained in section 2 (a) of this 
Act— 

(1) determine the percentage which each State’s school-age population 
bears to the school-age population of the United States ; 

(2) multiply the percentage ascertainment under paragraph (1) by double 
the amount of the total appropriation made pursuant to section 2 (a) of this 
Act, which shall be deemed the cost of each State’s authorized school 
construction program ; 

(3) determine each State’s per capita income payments for the three 
most recent consecutive calendar years for which data are available from 
the Department of Commerce ; and 
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(4) the percentage of the cost of each State’s authorized school construc- 
tion program payable under this Act shall be in inverse relation to such 
State’s respective average per capita income determined in paragraph (3) : 
Provided, however, That such percentage for each of the States shall be 
proportioned to its relative per capita income within a range of 3344 per 
centum of the total cost of the program for the State with the highest per 
capita income payments and 6624 per centum of the total cost of the program 
for the State with the lowest per capita income payments. 


STATE PLANS 


Sec. 5. (a) Any State desiring to accept the benefits of this Act shall sub- 


mit, through its State agency, a State plan for carrying out the purposes of this 
Act. Such State plan shall— 


(1) designate such State agency as the sole State agency responsible for 
administering the plan throughout the State; 

2) contain satisfactory evidence that the State agency will have au- 
thority to carry out such plan in conformity with this Act; 

(3) set forth, on the basis of a statewide inventory of existing school 
facilities and a survey of the need for additional facilities, a statewide 
school facilities construction program consisting of programed projects or of 
principles and standards by which projects will be programed, or both; 

(4) set forth principles for determining the relative priority of con- 
struction projects, with particular reference to (A) the relative urgency of 
the need within the different areas of the State for school facilities, (B) 
the local school administrative units with relatively low financial resources, 
(C) the areas especially affected by a rapid and substantial increase in 
school-age population ; 

(5) provide that, in any State in which separate school facilities are 
maintained for different racial groups there shall be equitable priorities 
and an apportionment of Federal funds for school facilities for any group 
not less than the ratio of the school-age population of such group in the 
State to the total school-age population of the State; 

(6) set forth the amounts of State and local funds which will be available 
for assistance to local school agencies in providing public school plant 
facilities and the principles which will govern the distribution of such 
funds and of the Federal funds made available pursuant to allotments under 
section 4: Provided, That there will be available from all sources to each 
local public school jurisdiction or other State public education agency, for 
current expenditures for public elementary school and public secondary 
school education, an amount per pupil in average daily attendance at public 
elementary and secondary schools within such local public school jurisdic- 
tion, or under the jurisdiction of such State public education agency, not 
less than was made available from such State and local authorities for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1953, for current expenses. 

(7) provide fiscal control and fund accounting procedures, both for the 
State agency and for school agencies undertaking approved projects, as 
may be necessary to assure proper disbursement and accounting for Federal 
funds under this Act and to assure proper application of non-Federal funds 
used in connection therewith. 

(8) provide for standards for locating, planning, and constructing school 
facilities ; 

(9) provide for affording to every school agency within the State apply- 
ing for a project granting an opportunity for a hearing before the State 
agency; and 

(10) provide that the State agency will make such reports to the Com- 
missioner in such form and containing such information as is reasonably 
necessary to enable the Commissioner to perform his responsibilities under 
this Act. 

(11) require that not less than the salaries prevailing in the locality, 
as determined or adopted (subsequent to a determination under applicable 
State or local law) by the State agency, shall be paid to all architects, 
technical engineers, draftsmen, and technicians employed in the develop- 
ment of the project involved and shall also require that not less than the 
wages prevailing in the locality, as predetermined by the Secretary of Labor 
pursuant to the Davis-Bacon Act (49 Stat. 1011), shall be paid to all laborers 
and mechanics employed in the development of the project involved; and 
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the State agency shall require certification as to compliance with the pro- 
visions of this paragraph prior to making any payment under such contract. 

(12) the provisions of title 18, United States Code, section 874, and of 
title 40, United States Code, section 276c, shall apply to any project under- 
taken pursuant to this Act. 

(b) The Commissioner shall approve any State plan and any modification 
thereof which complies with the provision of subsection (a) but shall not fully 
disapprove any State plan or modification thereof without first affording to the 
State Agency reasonable notice and opportunity for a hearing. A final decision 
of the Commissioner refusing to approve a State plant or modification thereof 
shall be subject to judicial review in accordance with the provisions of section 8. 


PAYMENTS TO STATES 


Sec. 6. (a) State agencies with approved State plans may apply to the Com- 
missioner for advance payments within the State’s allotment and for periods 
to be determined by the Commissioner. Each such application shall list the 
school facilities projects to be constructed pursuant to the application, the 
estimated cost of each project, and the amounts of local, State, and Federal 
funds proposed to be allotted to each project. 

(b) The Commissioner shall from time to time determine the amount of 
advance payment to which each State shall be entitled, pursuant to section 4, 
for such ensuing period as he may determine, for constructing school facilities 
pursuant to its approved State plan, and shall thereupon certify to the Secretary 
of the Treasury the amounts so determined, reduced, or increased, as the case 
may be, by any amount by which the Commissioner finds that his determination 
for any prior period was greater or less than the amount to which each State 
was so entitled for such period. The Secretary of the Treasury shall there- 
upon, prior to audit or settlement by the General Accounting Office, pay to 
each State treasurer or corresponding official, at the time or times fixed by the 
Commissioner, the amount so certified. Amounts so paid shall, upon payment, 
become funds of the State to which paid. Except for the express conditions 
imposed by section 5 (a) (5), the expenditure of such funds thereafter shall be 
subject to the laws of such State rather than to the laws of the United States. 
The State treasurer or corresponding official shall pay out such funds only on 
requisition of the State agency. 


ANNUAL REPORTS 


Sec. 7. The State treasurer or corresponding official in each State shall submit 
to the United States Commissioner of Education, on or before the 1st day of 
November of each year, for transmission to the Congress, a detailed statement 
of the amount received by such State for the preceding fiscal year and of its 
disbursement. The State agency shall represent the State in the administration 
of the funds received; provide for an annual audit of the expenditure of the 
funds received, and for the submission of a copy thereof to the Commissioner, 
together with certification that during the preceding fiscal year the State com- 
plied with the applicable provisions of the Act. On the first day of each regular 
session of the Congress the Commissioner shall transmit such reports to the 
Congress, together with such recommendations and comments as in his judgment 
the Congress should consider. 

JUDICIAL REVIEW 


Sec. 8. Whenever, in the judgment of the State agency or of any school 
agency, any person has engaged, or is about to engage, in any acts or practices 
which constitute or will constitute a violation of any provision of this Act, or 
when any taxpayer in a State conceives himself aggrieved by any action by or 
on behalf of the United States Commissioner of Education or by any action by or 
on behalf of the State or school agency in relation to the administration of this 
Act, such State agency, school agency, or taxpayer may make application to the 
appropriate United States district court for an order enjoining such action or 
for an order enforcing compliance with the provisions of this Act. 


DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 9. For the purposes of this Act— 
(1) The term “State” shall mean the forty-eight States, and Alaska, the 
District of Columbia, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands ; 
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(2) The term “school agency” means any public administrative body which 
under State or local law or both is authorized to plan and construct tax-sup- 
ported and publicly administered elementary and/or secondary school facilities ; 

(3) The term “school facilities” means (a) a building or buildings or part 
thereof, addition thereto, or extension thereof, (b) improvements, (c) site 
improvements, (d) proper approaches, (e) appurtenances, and (f) initial 
equipment, machinery, and utilities necessary or appropriate for the purposes 
of a school or schools, but shall not include (A) interests in land, (B) off-site 
improvements, (C) athletic stadia, or (TY) structures or facilities intended 
primarily for the purpose of athletic exhibitions, contests, or games, or other 
events for which admission is to be charged to the general public; 

(4) The term “public elementary and secondary school” means tax supported 
elementary schools and secondary schools which are under public supervision 
and control; 

(5) The term “school-age population” means that part of the population which 
is between the ages of five and seventeen, both inclusive; and 

(6) The term “State agency” means the statewide public educational agency 
charged under State law with supervisory or other control functions over its 
system of schools or, if there is no such agency, any statewide educational 
agency within the State designated by or under State law, or in the absence 
thereof by the Governor, to be the single State educational agency responsible 
for developing and submitting a State plan for approval under section 5 (a) 
and for administering the approved plan: Provided, That “State agency” for 
the Virgin Islands shall mean the Governor. In other territories or depen- 
dencies, “State agency” shall mean the public educational agency of widest 
jurisdiction. 


[S. 2779, 88d Cong., 2d sess.] 


A BILL To provide for Federal financial assistance to the States in the construction of 
public elementary and secondary school facilities, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That this Act may be cited as the “Public 
School Construction Act of 1954.” 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec. 2. As used in this Act— 

(1) The term “Commissioner” means Commissioner of Education, United 
States Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

(2) The term “State” means any one of the forty-eight States. 

(3) The term “other parts of the United States” means the District of Colum- 
bia, Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, other Territories, and 
possessions of the United States. 

(4) The term “State agency” means the department or agency of any State 
charged under State law with statewide supervisory control over the system of 
public education within such State or, if there is no such agency, any statewide 
educational agency within a State designated by or under State law (or in the 
absence thereof by the governor) as the single educational agency of such State 
responsible for developing and submitting a State plan for approval under sec- 
tion 4 of this Act and for administering such plan after its approval. 

(5) The term “school agency” means any public administrative body which is 
authorized under State or local law to plan and construct tax-supported and 
publicly administered elementary or secondary school facilities, or both. 

(6) The term “school facility” means (a) one or more buildings suitable for 
use for the conduct of the activities of any public elementary or secondary 
school, or any part thereof, addition thereto, or extension thereof, (b) any 
improvement of any building or any site for a building of such kind, (c) all 
approaches, appurtenances, machinery, and utilities necessary or appropriate 
for the use of any building for such purposes, and (d) initial equipment and 
furniture appropriate for the use of any building for such purposes, but shall 
not include any (A) interest in land, (B) off-site improvement, (C) athletic 
stadium, or (D) structure or facility intended primarily for the purpose of 
athletic exhibitions, contests, games, or other events for which admission is 
to be charged to the general public. 

(7) The term “public elementary and secondary schools” includes any ele- 
mentary or secondary school which is under public supervision and control and 
is supported by funds raised by taxation. 
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(8) The term “school-age population” means that part of the population which 
is from five to seventeen years of age, both inclusive. 

(9) The term “non-Federal funds” means funds raised by any State, any 
agency thereof, or any school agency within such State, but does not include 
any funds provided by the United States or any department or agency thereof. 


APPROPRIATIONS AUTHORIZED 


Sec. 3. (a) In order to assist the States, and other parts of the United States, 
in providing public elementary and secondary school facilities, there is hereby 
authorized to be appropriated such sums and for such fiscal years as may be 
determined by the Congress. 

(b) Amounts paid to any State, or other part of the United States, under this 
Act shall be expended only for the construction of public elementary and second- 
ary school facilities within such area in conformity with the provisions of this 
Act. 

(c) There are hereby authorized to be appropriated for expenses of adminis- 
tration such sums as may be necessary to carry out the functions of the Com- 
missioner under this Act. 

STATE PLANS 


Sec. 4. (a) Any State desiring to accept the benefits of this Act shall submit 
to the Commissioner, through its State agency, a State plan to carry out the 
purposes of this Act within such State. Such State plan shall— 

(1) designate such State agency as the sole State agency responsible for 
administering the plan throughout the State; 

(2) be accompanied by evidence satisfactory to the Commissioner that 
the State agency will have adequate authority to administer and carry into 
effect such plan in conformity with this Act; 

(3) set forth, on the basis of a statewide inventory of existing school 
facilities and a survey of the need for additional school facilities within such 
State, a statewide public-school construction program; 

(4) provide means whereby each school agency within the State shall 
have reasonable notice of the provisions of this Act and adequate oppor- 
tunity to apply for a project grant or grants, and to be heard in support of 
such application, before the State plan is approved by the State agency for 
submission to the Commissioner. 

(5) prescribe the standards adopted in such plan for locating, planning, 
and providing additional school facilities within such State; 

(6) prescribe the principles adopted in such plan for determining the 
relative priority of projects, and allotment of Federal and State funds 
to projects, included in such plan, taking into account (A) the relative 
urgency of the need within the different areas of the State for additional 
school facilities, and (B) the relative financial resources of the several school 
agencies within the State: 

(7) provide, in any State in which separate school facilities are maintained 
for different racial groups, for equitable and nondiscriminatory priorities 
and for an equitable and nondiscriminatory apportionment of the Federal 
funds received under this Act among such groups; 

(8) provide for compliance with the Davis-Bacon Act (49 Stat. 1011) ; 

(9)prescribe, for the State agency and for school agencies of such State 
undertaking approved projects under this Act, such fiscal control and 
fund accounting procedures as may be determined by the Commissioner to 
be necessary to (A) assure proper disbursement of funds pursuant to the 
State plan, (B) account for Federal funds allocated under this Act, and 
(C) assure proper application of non-Federal funds in conformity with the 
approved State plan; and 

(10) provide for the making by the State agency to the Commissioner 
of such reports, at such times, in such form, and containing such information 
as the Commissioner shall determine to be necessary to enable him to per- 
form his duties under this Act. 

(b) The Commissioner shall approve any State plan, and any modification 
thereof, which he shall determine to be in compliance with the provisions of 
subsection (a). He shall not finally disapprove any State plan, or any modifica- 
tion thereof, without first granting to the State agency reasonable notice and 
spportunity for hearing thereon. 
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APPORTIONMENT OF FUNDS TO STATES 


Seo. 5. (a) Ninety-five per centum of such sums, and for such fiscal years, as 
are appropriated pursuant to this Act shall be apportioned by the Commissioner 
to the forty-eight States. For the purpose of determining the apportionment 
to the several States, the Commissioner shall determine for each State— 

(1) a population factor, which shall be a number equal to the school-age 
population of such State; 

(2) a need for assistance factor, which shall be a fraction, the numerator 
of which is the amount of the per capita income of all individuals in all 
States, and the denominator of which is the amount of the per capita in- 
come of all individuals in such State; and 

(3) an index number, which shall be determined by multiplying factor. 
(1) by factor (2). 

(b) The amount available from any appropriation for apportionment to each 
State shall be an amount which bears to the total amount available for apportion- 
ment to all States the same ratio as the index number for such State bears to the 
sum of the index numbers for all States. 

(c) In making his determinations with respect to any appropriation pursuant 
to subsection (a), the Commissioner shall employ population and per capita 
income data which shall be certified to him by the Department of Commerce for 
the most recent period for which complete data are available before the effective 
date of such appropriation. . 


NON-FEDERAL SHARE 


Sec. 6. For the purpose of determining the non-Federal share of the authorized 
public-school construction program in which the Federal Government will par- 
ticipate during any fiscal year, the Commissioner shall— 

(1) multiply the Federal funds made available pursuant to this Act, 
for apportionment to all States during such fiscal year, by two and one-half. 
This is the total authorized public-school construction program for all 
States for such year ; 

(2) divide the product obtained in subsection 6 (1) by a number equal 
to the total school-age population of all States. This is the per-child 
authorized public-school construction program, for such fiscal year, in 
which the Federal Government will participate ; 

(8) for each State, multiply the amount obtained in subsection 6 (2) 
by a number equal to the school-age population of the State. This 
product is the total authorized public-school construction program for 
the State for such year; 

(4) for each State, subtract the Federal apportionment determined in 
subsection 5 (b) from the amount determined in subsection 6 (3). The 
remainder is the non-Federal share for the State for such year; and 

(5) for each State, divide the amount of non-Federal funds expended for 
the construction of public elementary and secondary school facilities within 
the State during the fiscal year by the amount determined in subsection 
6 (4). This quotient is the ratio of actual State and/or local participation 
to the non-Federal share in the State. 


PAYMENTS TO STATES 


Seo. 7. (a) A State shall not be entitled to receive a payment or payments 
pursuant to this Act for any fiscal year in excess of its ratio, as determined 
in subsection 6 (5), multiplied by the amount determined for such State in 
subsection 5 (b). 

(b) The Commissioner from time to time shall estimate the amount or 
amounts to which each State is entitled to receive under this Act for such 
ensuing period as he may determine, to provide school facilities pursuant to 
its approved State plan; and shall certify to the Secretary of the Treasury 
the amount or amounts so estimated, reduced or increased (as the case may 
be) by any amount or amounts by which the Commissioner finds that his 
estimate for any prior period was greater or less than the amount or amounts 
to which such State was entitled to receive under this Act for such period, 
The Secretary of the Treasury shall thereupon, prior to audit or settlement 
by the General Accounting Office, pay to the treasurer or corresponding official 
of such State, at the time or times fixed by the Commissioner, the amount or 
amounts so certified. Any amount so paid shall, upon payment, become funds 
of the State to which it was paid. The treasurer or corresponding official of 
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such States shall pay out such funds only on requisition of the State agency. 
Except as specifically provided by this Act, expenditure of such funds by the 
State agency shall be subject to the laws of such State, rather than to the 
laws of the United States. 

(c) If the Commissioner finds, after reasonable notice and opportunity for 
hearing accorded to the State agency charged with the administration of any 
State plan, that in the administration of such plan there has been a failure to 
comply substantially with the provisions of such plan, the Commissioner shall 
notify such State agency that further payments will not be made to the State 
under this Act until the Commissioner is satisfied that there no longer is any 
such failure of compliance. Until the Commissioner is so satisfied, he shall 
make no further certification to the Secretary of the Treasury with respect to 
such State. 

STATE REPORTS 


Sec. 8. The State treasurer or correspondig official of each State having a 
State plan approved under this Act shall submit to the Commissioner on or 
before the Ist day of November of each year, for transmission to the Congress, 
a detailed statement of the amounts received by such State under this Act for 
the preceding fiscal year and the amounts disbursed therefrom. The State 
agency of each such State shall provide for an annual audit of the expenditure 
of such funds, and for the submission of a duly certified copy thereof to the 
Commissioner on or before such date, together with its certification that during 
the fiscal year for which such audit was made the State has complied with the 
provisions of its State plan and with the applicable provisions of this Act. On 
the first day of each regular session of the Congress, the Commissioner shall 
transmit such reports to the Congress, together with such summary and recom- 
mendations as he deems necessary or appropriate to enable the Congress to evalu- 
ate accomplishment under this Act. 


STATE CONTROL OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Sec. 9. Except as specifically provided by this Act, no department, agency, 
officer, or employee of the United States shall exercise any direction, supervision, 
or control over, or prescribe any requirement with respect to, any State agency, 
school agency, or school to which any funds have been or may be paid under 
this Act. 

APPORTIONMENT OF FUNDS TO OTHER PARTS OF THE UNITED STATES 


Sec. 10. Five per centum of such sums, and for such fiscal years, as are appro- 
priated pursuant to this Act shall be apportioned by the Commissioner to other 
parts of the United States, according to their respective needs for public elemen- 
tary and secondary school facilities, upon the basis of agreements made with 
their respective State agencies or corresponding public educational authorities. 
As a basis for such agreement and for the administration of this section, the 
Commissioner is hereby authorized to make regulations which shall conform, 
insofar as feasible, with the provisions relative to the participation of States 
in the benefits of this Act: Provided, That section 6 and subsection 7 (a) shall 
not apply to section 10. 





EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
Washington, D. C., May 10, 1954. 
Hon. H. ALEXANDER SMITH, 
Chairman, Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: This will acknowledge your request for the views 
of the Bureau of the Budget on S. 359, S. 536, S. 2294, S. 2601, and S. 2779 relating 
to Federal aid for school construction. 

As the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare has pointed out in its 
report on S. 2294 and §S. 2601, there is unquestionably a need for construction 
of additional facilities to house our school population. In order that a sound 
approach may be taken to the solution to this and other problems in the field of 
education, the President has recommended the holding of conferences on educa- 
tion at the State and National levels. Two bills to carry out this recommenda- 
tion (S. 2723, which you introduced, and H. R. 7601 introduced by Mr. Holt) 
are now pending in the Congress. These conferences will be useful in helping 
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States to assess data on requirements for additional school facilities and to 
explore their resources to meet these requirements. They will provide essential 
facts on which to base future Federal policies for aid to education. 

In addition, the Commission on Intergovernmental Relations is studying 
Federal-State relations in the field of education, including the problem of aid 
for school construction. The results of this study should also be of benefit to 
the formulation of Federal policies in this area. 

Pending the conclusions and recommendations of the proposed conference 
and of the Commision, the Bureau of the Budget recommends that action on 
the proposed legislation be deferred. 

Sincerely yours, 
DonALD R, BELCHER, 
Assistant Director. 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 
Washington, April 30, 1954. 
Hon. H. ALEXANDER SMITH, 
Chairman, Committee on Labor and Public Weljare, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

DeAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: This letter is in response to your requests for reports 
on 8S. 2294 and S. 2601, bills to provide for Federal financial assistance to the 
States and Territories in the construction of public elementary and secondary 
school facilities. 

S. 2294 and S. 2601 are two of the several bills that have been introduced 
in the 88d Congress which would provide for general Federal aid for school 
construction purposes. These two bills would authorize an appropriation not to 
exceed $100 million for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1953, and for each 
of the next 3 succeeding fiscal years. 

There is no question as to the need for the construction of additional school 
facilities, not only at the elementary and secondary level, but in the field 
of higher education as well. The school facilities survey conducted under title I 
of Public Law 815 shows an existing shortage of instructional rooms for public 
elementary and secondary schools of approximately 340,000 in 1953. Further- 
more, enrollment figures indicate that school construction is not keeping pace 
with enrollment increases. 

The school facilities survey indicates that the cost involved would run in the 
neighborhood of $10 to $12 billion to provide the presently needed school facili- 
ties. The question raised by 8. 2294, S. 2601, and similar bills concerns the best 
and most effective method of meeting this recognized school construction need. 

There are, broadly speaking, two alternative approaches which could be taken 
in proposals for general Federal aid having as their objective the provision of 
adequate school facilties throughout the Nation within a reasonable time. One 
approach would involve large-scale Federal action, with the Federal Government 
assuming all or most of the responsibility for the additional school construction 
financing needed to overcome the backlog and keep apace with increased needs 
due to increased enrollments. 

Federal expenditures on such a scale would have serious consequences on the 
present budgetary position of the Federal Government. But more important 
than budgetary considerations is the fact that assumption on the part of the 
Federal Government of so large a measure of financial responsibility for public 
education would inevitably be accompanied by pressures for Federal interference 
in the control and direction of education itself. Thus this approach tends to 
undermine and endanger the principle, traditional in our national life, to which 
this administration is firmly committed, that the control and direction of public 
education is a local and State, rather than a Federal, responsibility. From 
either standpoint this approach must, we believe, be rejected. 

The alternative approach recognizes that by far the larger share of the cost 
of meeting school construction must, and should be, borne by the local and 
State school units, and that any Federal assistance should be provided only 
where and to the extent that the financial need of a particular community in a 
particular State is demonstrated to be beyond the resources and fiscal capacity 
of the State and the community. This is the approach which is favored by this 
administration. In his state of the union messages of this year and last, the 
President said that any Federal school construction assistance should be limited 
to situation of proven need. 
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The second approach presupposes that all States and communities will exert 
every reasonable effort to meet their school construction needs out of their own 
resources. Unfortunately, there are today no adequate and recognized criteria 
for determining what the actual resources and fiscal capacity of States and 
communities are, and no generally accepted criteria of what constitutes a reason- 
able effort on the part of States and communities in devoting their available 
resources to meet school construction needs. 

We do not believe that a sound Federal program of school construction assist- 
ance can be developed or should be enacted in the absence of such criteria. One 
of the principal objectives of the administration’s recommendation for the hold- 
ing of State and White House conferences on education is to get consideration 
of, and facts and advice on, matters of this kind. This type of exploration and 
discussion will help to bring the citizens and educators of the various States to a 
recognition of their problems and to the development of action programs to meet 
their needs. We, therefore, believe that enactment of legislation such as S. 2294 
and S. 2601 should await the outcome of these conferences. 

The proposed State and White House conferences should also be useful in 
helping States to focus attention on some of the factors which presently are 
deterrents to more adequate programs of school construction within the States. 
Among such factors are: (a) Lack of full appreciation by the general citizenry 
in many communities of the extent of their school building needs; (b) property 
assessments which may be unequal or out of date; (¢c) school district units which 
do not represent the most economical and efficient pattern; (d) State constitu- 
tions and statutory law limitations on property taxes and on school district bond- 
ing; and (e) lack of appropriate financial participation at the State level. 

A very real danger involved in any measure now proposed such as §S. 2294 
and S. 2601 is that a relatively limited Federal appropriation for school con- 
struction might actually slow up and decrease State and local expenditures for 
this purpose beyond the total Federal amount by causing a number of States 
and localities to lag in their efforts in the hope that by delaying action they might 
later secure increased Federal assistance. Clearly, if school construction needs 
are to be met on an overall basis, any proposed Federal policy should be one which 
would speed up and increase the amount which States and local communities 
will expend on construction of their own schools. 

It might be argued that school construction legislation is desirable now to 
serve as a standby public works measure in case of economic recession. It is 
our belief, however, that separate standby legislation in the school construction 
field would be more apt to retard school construction than to stimulate it, since 
the attendant uncertainties as to when Federal aid might become available, and 
in what amount, might induce many borderline communities to postpone contem- 
plated construction in the hope of receiving Federal assistance. 

Furthermore, while school construction should certainly play a major role 
in any proposed public works program, the necessary enabling legislation should 
not, we think, be enacted in advance of, or independently of, the establishment 
of objectives and policies for an overall public works program. 

Finally, we understand that the Commission on Intergovernmental Relations 
has very recently decided to make a special study on Federal-State relations 
in the field of education. Undoubtedly this study will include the subject of 
school construction. The facts and recommendations resulting from this study 
should be available to the administration and the Congress before any program 
of general Federal school construction aid is enacted. 

Under all of the circumstances, it is the recommendation of this Department 
that no program of general Federal aid to school construction, of the sort proposed 
in S. 2294 and S. 2601, be authorized pending the holding of the State and White 
House conferences on education recommended by this administration. It is 
hoped that the reports, recommendations and action programs resulting from 
these conferences, together with the recommendations of the Commission on 
Intergovernmental Relations, will give rise to State and local school construction 
programs which would indicate what supplementary Federal funds, if any, are 
needed for this purpose. In any event, the results of these conferences will pro- 
vide essential data not now available to serve as a basis for further legislative 
consideration of the problem. 

In summary, we believe that the steps set forth in this letter, and embodied 
in the legislation, recommended by the administration for immediate enactment, 
are an essential prerequisite to the implementation of the principle enunciated by 
the President in his state-of-the-Union message this year, namely : 
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“The Federal Government should stand ready to assist States which demon- 
strably cannot provide sufficient school buildings.” 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that it perceives no objection to the sub- 
mission of this report to your committee. 

Sincerely yours, 
Oveta CuLp Hopsy, Secretary. 
DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 
Washington, D. C. 
Hon. H. ALEXANDER SMITH, 
Chairman, Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
United States Senate, Washington 25, D. C. 

DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: This letter is in response to your request for a report on 
S. 2779, a bill to provide for Federal financial assistance to the States in the 
construction of public elementary and secondary school facilities, and for other 
purposes. 

S. 2779 is one of the several bills that have been introduced in the 88d Congress 
which would provide for general Federal aid for school construction purposes. 
This particular bill would authorize an appropriation of such sums, and for such 
fiscal years as determined by the Congress, for the purpose of providing Federal 
financial assistance to the States in the construction of public elementary and 
secondary school facilities. 

There is no question as to the need for the construction of additional school 
facilities, not only at the elementary and secondary level, but in the field of higher 
education as well. The school facilities survey conducted under title I of Public 
Law 815 shows an existing shortage of instructional rooms for public elementary 
and secondary schools of approximately 340,000 in 1953. Furthermore, enroll- 
ment figures indicate that school construction is not keeping pace with enroll- 
ment increases. 

The school facilities survey indicates that the cost involved would run in 
the neighborhood of $10 to $12 billion to provide the presently needed school 
facilities. The question raised by S. 2779 and similar bills concerns the best and 
most effective method of meeting this recognized school construction need. 

There are, broadly speaking, two alternative approaches which would be taken 
in proposals for general Federal aid having as their objective the provision of 
adequate school facilities throughout the Nation within a reasonable time, One 
approach would involve large-scale Federal action, with the Federal Government 
assuming all or most of the responsibility for the additional school construction 
financing needed to overcome the backlog and keep apace with increased needs 
due to increased enrollments. 

Federal expenditures on such a scale would have serious consequences on 
the present budgetary position of the Federal Government. But more impor- 
tant than budgetary considerations is the fact that assumption on the part of 
the Federal Government of so large a measure of financial responsibility for 
public education would inevitable be accompanied by pressures for Federal inter- 
ference in the control and direction of education itself. Thus, this approach 
tends to undermine and endanger the principle, traditional in our national life, 
to which this administration is firmly committed, that the control and direction 
of public education is a local and State, rather than a Federal, responsibility. 
From either standpoint this approach must, we believe, be rejected. 

The alternative approach recognizes that by far the larger share of the cost 
of meeting school construction must, and should be, borne by the local and State 
school units, and that any Federal assistance should be provided only where 
and to the extent that the financial need of a particular community in a par- 
ticular State is demonstrated to be beyond the resources and fiscal capacity of 
the State and the community. This is the approach which is favored by this 
administration. In his state of the Union messages of this year and last, the 
President said that any Federal school construction assistance should be limited 
to situations of proven need. 

The second approach presupposes that all States and communities will exert 
every reasonable effort to meet their school construction needs out of their own 
resources. Unfortunately, there are today no adequate and recognized criteria 
for determining what the actual resources and fiscal capacity of States and com- 
munites are, and no generally accepted criteria of what constitutes a reasonable 
effort on the part of States and communities in devoting their available resources 
to meet school construction needs. 
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We do not believe that a sound Federal program of school construction assist- 
ance can be developed or should be enacted in the absence of such criteria. One 
of the principal objectives of the administration’s recommendation for the hold- 
ing of State and White House conferences on education is to get consideration 
of, and facts and advice on, matters of this kind. This type of exploration 
and discussion will help to bring the citizens and educators of the various 
States to a recognition of their problems and to the development of action 
programs to meet their needs. We, therefore, believe that enactment of legis- 
lation such as S. 2779 should await the outcome of these conferences. 

The proposed State and White House conferences should also be useful in 
helping States to focus attention on some of the factors which presently are 
deterrents to more adequate programs of school construction within the States. 
Among such factors are: (a) Lack of full appreciation by the general citizenry 
in many communities of the extent of their school building needs; (b) property 
assessments which may be unequal or out of date: (¢) school district units 
which do not represent the most economical and efficient pattern; (d) State 
constitutions and statutory law limitations on property taxes and on school dis- 
trict bonding; and (e) lack of appropriate financial participation at the State 
level. 

A very real danger involved in any measure now proposed such as S. 2779 is 
that a relatively limited Federal appropriation for school construction might 
actually slow up and decrease State and local expenditures for this purpose 
beyond the total Federal amount by causing a number of States and localities 
to lag in their efforts in the hope that by delaying action they might later 
secure increased Federal assistance. Clearly, if school construction needs are 
to be met on an overall basis, any proposed Federal policy should be one which 
would speed up and increase the amount which States and local communities 
will expend on construction of their own schools. 

It might be argued that school-construction legislation is desirable now to 
serve as a standby public works measure in case of economic recession. It is 
our belief, however, that separate standby legislation in the school construc- 
tion field would be more apt to retard school construction than to stimulate 
it, since the attendant uncertainties as to when Federal aid might become 
available, and in what amounts, might induce many borderline communities to 
postpone contemplated construction in the hope of receiving Federal assistance. 

Furthermore, while school construction should certainly play a major role in 
any proposed public-works program, the necessary enabling legislation should 
not, we think, be enacted in advance of, or independently of, the establishment 
of objectives and policies for an overall public-works program. 

Finally, we understand that the Commission on Intergovernmental Relations 
has very recently decided to make a special study on Federal-State relations in the 
field of education. Undoubtedly, this study will include the subject of school 
construction. The facts and recommendations resulting from this study should 
be available to the administration and the Congress before any program of 
general Federal school construction aid is enacted. 

Under all the circumstances, it is the recommendation of this Department 
that no program of general Federal aid to school construction, of the sort pro- 
posed in S. 2779, be authorized pending the holding of the State and White 
House conferences on education recommended by this administration. It is 
hoped that the reports, recommendations, and action programs resulting from 
these conferences. together with the recommendations of the Commission on 
Intergovernmental Relations, will give rise to State and local school-construction 
programs which would indicate what supplementary Federal funds, if any, are 
needed for this purpose. In any event, the results of these conferences will 
provide essential data not now available to serve as a basis for further legislative 
consideration of the problem. 

In summary, we believe that the steps set forth in this letter, and embodied 
in the legislation recommended by the administration for immediate enactment, 
are an essential prerequisite to the implementation of the principle enunciated 
by the President in his state of the Union message this year, namely: 

“The Federal Government should stand ready to assist States which demon- 
strably cannot provide sufficient school buildings.” 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that it perceives no objection to the sub- 
mission of this report to your committee. 

Sincerely yours, 


Oveta Cup Hopsry, Secretary. 
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DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EpUCATION, AND WELFARE, 
May 11, 1954. 
Hon. H. ALEXANDER SMITH, 
Chairman, Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: This letter is in response to your request for a report 
on 8. 359, a bill providing aid to States for the purpose of assisting school 
districts in constructing urgently needed school facilities. 

This bill would add a new part (pt. B) to title I of Public Law 815 (81st 
Cong.) authorizing the appropriation, for the current and the next 4 fiscal years, 
of such sums as may be necessary for the purpose of assisting the States and 
Territories in the financing of needed public elementary and secondary school 
construction. The bill provides that funds appropriated pursuant to the act 
be allotted to the 48 States, Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands 
according to a formula based primarily on school-age population. 

S. 359 differs in some respects from S. 536, S. 2779, S. 2294, and S. 2601, on 
which the Department has recently reported to your committee. It is the 
view of this Department, however, that for the reasons outlined in the Depart- 
ment’s letters on S. 2779, S. 2294, and S. 2601, it would be undesirable to enact 
S. 359 or any similar bill prior to the holding of the State and White House 
conferences on education recommended by this administration. 

The view of this Department on this matter is summarized in the final para- 
graphs of the Department’s letter on S. 2294 and S. 2601, which is as follows: 

“Under all of the circu:nstances, it is the recommendation of this Department 
that no program of general Federal aid to school construction, of the sort 
proposed in S. 2294 and 8S. 2601, be authorized pending the holding of the State 
and White House conferences on education recommended by the administration. 
It is hoped that the reports, recommendations, and action programs resulting 
from these conferences, together with the recommendations of the Commission 
on Intergovernmental Relations, will give rise to State and local school-con- 
struction programs which would indicate what supplementary Federal funds, 
if any, are needed for this purpose. In any event, the results of these confer+ 
ences will provide essential data not now available to serve as a basis for further 
legislative consideration of the problem. 

“In summary, we believe that the steps set forth in this letter, and embodied 
in the legislation recommended by the administration for immediate enactment, 
are an essential prerequisite to the implementation of the principle enunciated 
by the President in his state of the Union message this year, namely: 

“*The Federal Government should stand ready to assist States which demon- 
strably cannot provide sufficient school buildings.’ ” 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that it perceives no objection to the submis- 
sion of this report to your committee. 

Sincerely yours, 
Oveta Cup Hogpy, Secretary. 


Senator Coorrer. The members of the committee are Senators Gold- 
water, Upton, Hill, Murray, and the chairman. Mr. Hill is present, 
and I have been notified by Senator Murray that he will not be able to 
be here this morning because he is in attendance at the Interior Com- 
mittee. I hope the other Senators will be present. 

The Chair would like to make a short statement. 

A few weeks ago, this subcommittee held hearings on three bills 
designed to carry out the proposal by President Eisenhower relating 
to education. At that time, the Chair stated that in his opinion 
further hearings should be held on the nationwide need for school 
building construction and possible courses of Federal action to alle- 
viate that need. 

As a result, the education subcommittee today begins a series of hear- 
ings in which, for the next several days, an attempt will be made to 
explore rather thoroughly this major education problem—how best 
can the resources of the Nation as a whole be marshaled to plan, fi- 
nance, and build classrooms for children in our public elementary and 
secondary schools? 
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To answer this question, the committee must look for answers to 
other questions as w ell. 

First. To what extent is the need for school buildings a national 
problem, as distinguished from a State or local problem ? 

Second. Can the Federal Government assist the States and locali- 
ties build schools without disrupting the well-established pattern of 
State and local control of the way our schools are run ¢ 

Third. If Federal funds for school construction are to be made 
available, how should they be distributed and by what agency of the 
Federal Government and in what amount is it possible to make funds 
available to local governments? 

Fourth. To what extent can the Congress be assured that State 
and local governments will assume their share of responsibility for 
any program that may be devised ? 

The education subcommittee has before it a number of bills pro- 
posing in one form or another to authorize Federal funds for school 
construction. A complete list of school-construction bills now pend- 
ing before the committee has been placed in the record. 

Each of the questions the Chair has raised applies to these bills, and 
certainly, no one bill is a complete answer to all of them. In the 
course of these hearings, the committee will hear t testimony from a list 
of witnesses which includes representatives of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, and of major national organizations 
interested in education. 

In an effort to sound out State and local sentiment on Federal aid 
for school construction, the committee will also hear from some of our 
State superintendents of schools and from superintendents of local 
school systems. 

The Chair stops at this point to say that I think that type of testi- 
mony is very, very much needed in these hearings. I hope, also, that 
we will be able to secure the testimony of representatives of States who 
can inform us pon the financial means and ability of States and local 
self-governments to assist in any program that may be developed. 

The committee has likewise been honored by the number of requests 
for time to testify from their colleagues in the Senate and from 
Members of the House. There has been a great deal of interest evi- 
denced by Members of both bodies. 

Within the time available to it, the committee will endeavor to hear 
from all parties interested in Federal aid for school construction. The 
committee will also be glad to accept written statements for inclusion 
in the record of these heari ings. 

Before proceeding with today’s hearings, the Chair would like to 
remind those present of the statement of the President in his first 
state of the Union message. At that time, he said to the Congress: 

Our school system demands some prompt, effective help. During each of the 
last 2 years, more than 1.5 million children have swelled the elementary- and 
secondary-school population of the country. Generally, the school population 
is proportionately higher in States with low per capita income. -This whole 
situation calls for careful congressional study and action. I am sure that you 


share my conviction that the firm conditions of Federal aid must be proved need 
and proved lack of local income. 


I am earnestly hopeful that these hearings will result in the type of 
study and action proposed by the Pr -esident, and that in the very near 
future our schools will receive that “prompt, effective help” which 
they need. 
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In closing my statement, I would simply like to make this com- 
ment: That it is the intention of the chairman, at least, that we shall 
try to actually develop a bill and to present it to the full committee 
and to urge its report to the Senate for action. 

Now, I think it is well to take into account that there is now no 
general program of Federal aid to education. From the beginning, 
or rather for nearly 100 years, there has been a program based upon 
monetary grants and land grants to certain educational institutions. 
At one time, because of emergency conditions and depressed condi- 
tions, during the thirties, there was also a program of aid in construc- 
tion, based upon emergency. 

Recently, there has been enacted by the Congress the Public Law 
815, which established the program of aid to school construction in 
localities which were affected by large Federal concentrations of one 
kind or another. 

I do point out that, in the whole history of this country, and I think 
I am right, Senator Hill, there is no general plan of Federal aid to 
education, to elementary and sec ondary schools. 

There has been much work done in the past, but I am hopeful now 
that, as a result of the work that has been done in the past and the 
work and evidence we may be able to do and secure in these hearings, 
we may be able to get a bill which can receive consideration by the full 
committee and by the Senate: 

Senator Hill is here, and I may say he is the only other member 
who is here. I wonder if he would like to make a comment prior to the 
opening of our hearings. 

Senator Hitz. I would like to say this, Mr. Chairman, that I deeply 
appreciate the fact that you are having "these hearings, and I should 
certainly cooperate to the fullest extent possible to help to bring out 
a bill such as you have suggested. 

I think one of the compulsions of it, however, is to do something 
to meet this very severe crisis that confronts our schools, our over- 
crowded classrooms, the shortage of teachers, the inadequate educa- 
tion that is being offered American children today. I do not know 
of any greater compulsion on this committee, on the Senate, on the 
Congress, and on this administration than to meet this situation. 

I shall certainly wholeheartedly cooperate with the chairman to 
bring out a bill such as he has indicated. 

Senator Coorrr. Thank you, Senator. 

The hearings will be conducted on Tuesday, Wednesday, and 
Thursday of this w eek, and then continue, certainly, through the next 
week. 

This morning we have only two witnesses, but there will be many 
other witnesses duri ing the remainder of the week. 

Dr. Brownell, the Commissioner of Education of the United States, 
had planned to be here, but because of other appointments he cannot 
be here this morning. I understand he will testify at some later point 
in the hearings. 

Our two witnesses today are Dr. Worth McClure, executive secre- 
tary, American Association of School Administrators, 1201 16th 
Street, Washington, D. C., and Mrs. Agnes E. Meyer. 

I think that I will call on Dr. McC lure at this time. 

Senator Hix. Since Dr. Brownell is not here this morning, do we 
have reports from the Department, may I ask, on this? 
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Senator Coorrr. Yes; we have a report. I have just asked that it 
be placed in the record. 


STATEMENT OF DR. WORTH McCLURE, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY OF 
THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS 


Senator Coorrer. Doctor, if you will, before you begin your prepared 
testimony, I wish that you would give the committee some statement 
regarding your backgorund in this field. I hope you will not be 
too modest about it. 

Dr. McCiure. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

A man with a “Me” in his name never passes up an opportunity 
for free advertising. 

I would like to indicate, first, the character of the organization which 
I represent, the American Association of School Administrators. 
The national organization is one of superintendents of schools at 
local, county, and State levels. 

We number in membership about 8,000, and our membership 
increases anywhere from 5 to 10 percent per year. 

Personally, I have been superintendent of schools for about 20 
years, altogether, serving in communities ranging in size from 1 or 
5 teachers, to a middle-sized community of 200 teachers, and finally 
in the Seattle public schools with 2.500 teachers, so that I am some- 
what familiar with the problems of superintendents of schools and 
with this building problem, having lived with it as superintendent 
of schools in Seattle for a number of years. 

I eaten appreciate the opportunity to present the views of the 
Americs» Association of School Administrators, whose members are 
the supe: intnestaints of schools of the country, to this committee. 

I should like to commend the forward-looking attitude of the 
chairman regarding this problem. It is one of exceedingly great 
urgency. It is one which can hardly be denied in these times. 

T am sorry that the Commissioner is not here because I had expected 
that he would present before my testimony some of the figures of the 
school-facilities survey, which is now being completed, covering nearly 
40 States in the Union. 

Senator Hm. May I ask a question there? 

Doctor, as I understand it, you represent the school administra- 
tors, the superintendents of education of the State, county, and city, 
in all of the 48 States of the United States; is that right? 

Dr. McCrvure. That is right, and the Territories also. 

Senator Hix. All of the 48 States and in all of the Territories? 

Dr. McCrvre. That is right. 

Senator Hirixu. In other words, you represent all of those school 
administrators in the whole United States and the Territories? 

Dr. McCrure. Yes; that is correct. 

Senator Hm. Right down to the city superintendent perhaps in 
one of our smaller cities, or county superintendent in one of our 
smallest of the more than 3,000 counties in the United States; is that 
right ? 

Dr. McCuiure. That is correct. The county superintendents as well 
as the local district superintendents are members of our organization. 
And we recently completed a drive-in conference for rural adminis- 
trators in Hot Springs, Ark., which was attended by over 300 of these 
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rural administrators, whom we are endeavoring to serve, and who are 
also members of our organization. 

I assume that the need for school housing, even in the absence of 
figures to that effect, is apparent to every intelligent citizen. There 
is scarcely a community in the United States which is not suffering 
from the fact that virtually no school buildings were erected during 
the depression nor during the war years and that costs of school build- 
ing construction since the shooting stopped have been two to three 
times those of prewar days. 

Many school districts are unable to do construction upon their own 
because the statutory limitations of bonded indebtedness and tax 
levies were enacted by State legislatures during the days when build- 
ing costs were only a fraction of what they are today. After the war 
many school boards delayed construction in the hope that costs would 
come down. Many who were ready to build were halted by shortages 
of critical materials. 

Members of this committee and Members of both Houses were very 
helpful in securing release of those, but not until some time had 
elapsed, so that even the schools who were ready to build at that 
time were unable to do so. 

Ample statistical evidence of the need for school buildings will be 
presented to this committee by the United States Office of Education 
and others. Even if there were no such evidence available, one has 
only to visit the schools of this Nation and see for himself the many 
thousands of children who are attending on a half-day basis or who 
are housed in unsanitary, firetrap buildings, or who attend crowded 
classes because the number of classrooms available is not sufficient. 

The firetrap building has only recently produced a tragedy in New 
York State where children were burned to death and others were 
crippled for life, because of an outworn, unsafe heating plant. 

It is reported that 700,000 children are attending school on a half- 
day basis, a condition that contributes directly to the causes of juvenile 
delinquency. 

Because there is slight need for further evidence as to the inade- 
quacies of present school housing in this country, I shall address my- 
self to a few fundamental questions of policy. 

When Federal aid for schoolhouse construction is extended to the 
States, its distribution must not be entrusted to agencies which, how- 
ever competent in engineering or other fields, know nothing about 
education. Let me state this proposition affirmatively. 

To avoid waste of the taxpayers’ dollars, Federal funds to assist 
the States in building schoolhouses should be administered through 
the United States Office of Education and the various State depart- 
ments of education. Unless this is done, school buildings that do not 
fit, that actually handicap instruction, will be built again, just as they 
often were during the depression years. 

The planning of a schoolhouse requires far more than good archi- 
tecture and good engineering. A school building is an architectural 
interpretation of an educational program. If designed well educa- 
tionally, it will not only enhance efficiency of teaching; it will also 
be adaptable enough to meet new trends in instruction that may 
emerge through scientific research and popular demand during the 
next 50 years. And we are agreed that at least 50 years is the life 
expectancy of a school building today. 
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If on the other hand the schoolhouse is designed merely on the basis 
of competent architectural and engineering skill we may find, as we 
have in the past, that the taxpayers’ money has been invested in a 
structure that will be a handicap to good teaching and will hamstring 
good education as long as it stands. 

I hope what I say, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, will not be inter- 
preted as a criticism of what was done during the depression when we 
had an emergency to deal with, and when school buildings were con- 
structed as a part of a general public works program. They had to be 
built hurriedly and they were built hurriedly. 

What I am endeavoring to say is that we ought to profit now by 
what we learned during those years, when some of these disastrous 
things happened through the pressure and emergency conditions 
which existed at that time. 

You ask, no doubt, why should the United States Office of Educa- 
tion be concerned in this instance with the distribution of Federal 
funds to the States? 

There are many justifications that could be argued, but to save time 
I will give you only one. I believe it is fundamental, and it is this: 
The Federal Government is concerned in these troubled times for good 
educational opportunities in the States, in all of the States, just as it is 
concerned for good highways and good hospitals. 

Its concern in this instance is in safeguarding these educational 
opportunities by facilitating the construction of schools, schools if 
you please that will augment and not make difficult the operation of an 
efficient instructional program. 

Through the United States Office of Education, funds to assist the 
States should be distributed impartially to all the States on the basis 
of an «jective formula contained in the law which the Congress 
would enact—not on the basis of personal preference, or arbitrary 
whim or caprice. 

These principles, I am happy to note, are embodied in S. 359, S. 536, 
S. 2601, and S. 2779, now before the subcommittee. 

And why should the State education agency, or as sometimes called, 
the State education department participate in the distribution of Fed- 
eral funds at the State level? For the vital reason, among others, that 
the intelligent planning of education on a statewide basis, to which ref- 
erence has already been made this morning, is made possible is some 
Federal agency undertakes to deal separately with every school dis- 
trict asking for assistance in the State. 

There is now in progress in a number of States a movement toward 
the reorganization of school districts. It is one of the most significant 
movements that we have had in this generation. 

Through reorganization, several districts, usually including some 
that are small and inadequate, on the basis of a statewide plan, are 
being merged into single administrative units large enough to have re- 
sources adequate to provide better educational programs and more 
economical administration of school moneys. 

Under this movement, within the last decade the number of local 
school districts in this country has been reduced from over 100,000 to 
approximately 66,000, thousands of children have been benefited by 
improved educational programs, often at a lower per capita cost than 
before. Obviously public funds will be wasted if Federal agencies 
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are permitted to bypass State departments of education and build 
schools without regard to State plans for reorganization of school 
districts. Moreover, future generations of children will be condemned 
to attend school in buildings whose educational limitations may make 
impossible in many communities the provision of an effective in- 
structional program. 

I said public funds will be wasted. They will be wasted in two 
ways: (1) Because school buildings on the basis of political ma- 
neuvering will be built in unjustifiable locations, that is, just as they 
were before; (2) because thousands of “rotten borough” school dis- 
tricts with expensive, inefficient school operations will be perpetuated 
by the mere fact that an impressive, costly building had been made 
possible through a Federal grant. 

The conditions I have described are neither myth nor fairy tale. 
We had plenty of examples during the depression years, when certain 
Federal agencies were permitted to deal directly with school districts 
without regard to planning within the State. There are plenty of 
instances where efficient, economical administration was made impos- 
sible because some local political prestidigitator had succeeded in 
securing a Federal grant for a nice new building that entrenched for 
at least 50 years more an expensive, inefficient program of instruction. 

The American Association of School Administrators is on record by 
resolution, in 1954, as well as in previous years, in favor of legislation 
which provides that funds granted in aid of schoolhouse construction 
shall be channeled through existing national and State educational 
agencies. 

Our members, who are local, county, and State superintendents of 
schools, voted unanimously for that resolution because many of them 
are contending today with the consequences of what happened during 
the old days when hundreds of school buildings were erected, not 
because they fitted any particular educational plan, but because they 
had been secured through political influence. 

Had the funds for these buildings been channeled through State 
departments of education on the basis of statewide plans, we should be 
relieved at the present time of a least a part of our present tragic 
shortage of school buildings. 

Gentlemen of the subcommittee, I have been directed to say, by res- 
olution of the American Association of School Administrators, that 
Federal assistance to the States for schoolhouse construction should 
be extended on the basis of an objective formula to all the States, not 
on the dole basis to just a few that may be designated as “needy.” 

We gave up the “pauper school” idea in this country more than 100 
years ago. I would like to call attention to that by repeating it. We 
gave up the “pauper school” idea in this country more than 100 years 
ago when education was regarded as charity. 

We believe that Congress did right in extending highway aid to all 
the States, because this Nation, as a nation, has a genuine stake in good 
highways in every State. And we believe, by the same token, that this 
Nation has a genuine stake in good schools in every State. I note with 
satisfaction that all four bills now before this subcommittee include 
all the States within their purview. 

We commend also to your favorable consideration the provision of 
larger amounts of assistance to the States with lower incomes and 
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smaller amounts of assistance to higher-income States. We believe this 
is a defensible principle. 

Gentlemen of the subcommittee, I would leave with you the urgent 
thought that we are confronted today with a condition, not a theory. 
The construction of some public buildings, like a city hall, for example, 
may be postponed for a year or two, or even longer, without more 
than incidental hardship to any individual. But the education of a 
child will not wait. Every time we postpone building a schoolhouse 
we directly deprive hundreds of children of a share of their educa- 
tional birthright, and we weaken the Nation’s defense. 

This Nation is confronted today with the most tragic shortage of 
school housing in its history. Delay of a year or two in meeting 
this situation can easily threaten our most important crop—our 
boys and girls—by curtailing the supply of life-giving waters of 
education at the most critical period in our history. 

For it we are to survive, and we will survive, in the face of the 
total threat that is mounted by the conquest-hungry lords of the 
Kremlin and their outnumbering hordes, we will do so by the grace of 
God and by our brains and our ideas, not by our numbers. 

Through the school facilities survey now being completed by the 
United States Office of Education, we know what the 1952 needs were. 
If we wait a year or two, for any reason, whether to find out what 
the States intend to do or otherwise, the survey will have to be made 
over again. That means a longer delay, further curtailment of educa- 
tional opportunity. 

The superintendents of schools whom I have the honor to represent 
hope and trust that this subcommittee will recommend immediate 
action and that this 83d Congress will follow with definite legislation 
before it adjourns. 

Senator Coorrr. Thank you, Dr. McClure, for your statement. 

In the discussion we had of this type of bill a few weeks ago in this 
committee, several factors were discussed. One was the question 
of whether or not the committee and the Congress would have sufficient 
information before it at this time regarding the need, the actual need, 
for school construction. 

Can you make any statement about that, whether or not there are 
actual statistics and facts that are available to this committee? 

Dr. McCiurr. Yes. They have been collected and organized by 
the United States Office of Education. I can give you some of them, 
and I assume the Commissioner will do that when he testifies. 

Senator Coorer. We expect to request that. 

Dr. McCuiure. You will be interested in some of these, no doubt. 
Using figures from the States as of September 1952, the States’ phase 
of the school facilities survey reveals that it would take 312,000 more 
classrooms just to house the 8,881,360 pupils now attending on shifts 
and occupying obsolete and unsafe quarters. 

In other words, there are nearly 9 million children attending on 
shifts or occupying unsafe and obsolete quarters. It would take 
312,000 more classrooms to house them. 

To catch up with accumulated needs, as of 1952, 2 years ago, it 
would take $10.6 billion. The States report that the school districts 
could raise, under existing tax and bonding statutes, $5.9 billion, or 
$4.7 billion short of doing the job. 
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In other words, of the $10.6 billion needed, to get caught up, it would 
take nearly $11 billion of which the States could raise nearly $6 billion, 
leaving $5 billion, or to be exact $4.7 billion, short of doing the job. 
That is as of 1952. 

It would seem safe to say that, despite what has been done, the school- 
housing problem is more acute nationwide than it was in 1952, as far 
as that is concerned, and the worst is yet to come. 

Records of birth show, and this again is a part of the figures of the 
United States Office of Education, that school enrollments will swell 
to over 36 million pupils by 1959 and 1960, the school year of 1959 and 
1960. Roundly, 6,600,000 more students will go to school than we have 
at present. 

To serve those would require 225,000 more classrooms, which is esti- 
mated at the present level of costs to represent an expenditure of an- 
other $7.3 billion, that is more than $7 billion. 

Now, we have an accumulated, by that time it will have to be some- 
what in the neighborhood of $17 billion to keep us abreast of it, the 
wave of children who have already been born. And it will continue. 

So we can see what the problem ahead is as far as the figures are 
concerned. 

Undoubtedly, the Commissioner and others will testify and amplify 
those figures. 

Senator Coorrr. At the beginning of your testimony, you referred 
to a survey which is in the process of being completed. Is that the 
survey which was authorized by the 81st Congress ? 

Dr. McCuurer. Yes; that is the survey. 

Senator Coorrr. Do you know whether or not it is practically or al- 
inost completed ? 

Dr. McCuure. I understand that it is in the final stages of comple- 
tion, and that many figures, or, in fact, these figures I have given here, 
are taken from that statement. 

I think there are 1 or 2 more documents to issue. But the job is 
virtually done. 

Senator Coorrer. The argument has been made that another factor 
is needed, and that we must not only know the need, but we must be 
assured that the State and local governments are willing and able to 
share their part of this large burden, because obviously the Federal 
Government cannot supply the funds in total that would be needed to 
make up this deficit. 

Now, do you know whether or not there are any facts available to 
this committee bearing, or any comprehensive study bearing upon the 
question of the ability of the States and local governments to con- 
tribute to such a program ? 

Dr. McCuure. That is a part of the school facilities survey, as I 
understand it. There is something in there of their ability to do it. 
I am aware of the school of thought, Mr. Chairman, that says we ought 
to wait until perhaps we hold these White House conferences on educa- 
tion, in order to find out what the States will do. 

Theorywise that makes sense. But practically here is the situation: 
It will take another couple of years to complete that kind of a survey, 
and in the meantime, the survey of need that we have will be obsolete, 
anal we will have to make another one, and that will involve another 
2 years. 
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Senator Coorrr. I do not think that that would follow exactly, if 
you will permit me to say so, because if you know a certain need exists 
now, the fact that more need would develop I do not think would 
prejudice action. 

Dr. McCrure. Well, we would have to, undoubtedly, if we felt 
there should be another survey made, to find out. By 1956—I do not 
mean to debate with the chairman on this point—in 1956, the 1952 
survey would not be of much use. We do have some facts applying 
to the other phase of your question. 

During 1932 and 1953, the estimated amount, which is an estimated 
expenditure for school construction is in the neighborhood of $2 billion 
which is about one-third of what the local districts estimated they 
could do. However, before we accuse them of being shirkers, we need 
to keep some other facts in mind. 

These things are never as simple as they appear on the surface. We 
need to keep in mind the fact that school costs have risen, and that 
many school districts are up against a legal limit of their indebtedness, 
that critical materials could not be had, and that this $2 billion is the 
all-time peak and more than double or not quite double, I should say, 
the 1950 expenditure. 

Previous to 1950, $400 million was the approximate peak per year 
was spent for school buildings. 

In other words, the State and local communities are stepping up 
their expenditures. They could not do it for a long time, probably 
1950 would have been larger if they could have gotten critical mate- 
rials, and, as you will recall, they were short then. So they are advanc- 
ing on it. 

In the meantime, while we wait, there are children that are still 
going to school in buildings just like that one up in New York State 
that burned with such tragic consequences, and there are children who 
are on half-day shifts and the number is going to increase because the 
enrollments are going to grow. 

Senator Coorer. Do you think it would be possible to draw a bill 
that would induce and encourage the fullest participation by State and 
local governments or would it have the effect of causing them to rely 
more upon Federal grants? 

Dr. McCivre. I do, sir. I do not think, and I am very glad you 
raised that point, because it is not necessarily an “either or” situation, 
bills can be drawn on a matching basis which will be an incentive to the 
States to go ahead. It will not cause them to wait. I am conscious 
of the force of the argument that if Congress should now pass some- 
thing, many of the States would wait. But if that bill were a matching 
bill, it would be an incentive to many of the States to go ahead. 

And the pressure is so great locally, gentleman, that school boards, 
most of whom are very anxious to do something about it, would be 
forced by public opinion to move in their local communities. 

Senator Cooper. Now, in your statement you pointed out that in 
past years during the depression when funds were made available to 
districts directly, for construction of buildings, in some instances it 
has resulted in a retardation of proper educational system because 
it has frozen what you call bad districts—— 

Dr. McCuure. Districts that had very few pupils and represented 
an expensive operation. 
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Senator Coorer. How can a bill such as we are considering guard 
against that local freezing of bad districts? 

Dr. McCuiure. By requiring, as I think your bill does, sir, the 
submission of a plan by the State which, of course, would be organ- 
ized on the initiative of the State department of education, and would 
take into account the current reorganization plans, and would give 
priority to the districts where the needs were great, or were greatest, 
and would, undoubtedly, rule out any of these locations as they do 
with their State funds which ought to be merged with other school 
districts in order to give the children a more effective program. 

In other words, to sum it up briefly on the basis of the State plan, 
that would accomplish that. 

Senator Cooper. You would then place the responsibility on State 
departments to develop a comprehensive plan which would require 
or at least, I will not say “require,” but which would not permit the 
distribution of funds unless local districts meet certain conditions? 

Dr. McCuure. That is right. 

Senator Coorrer. Now, I know that you are familiar with the fact 
that in the old bills, which were directed toward Federal aid for teach- 
ers, one of the factors which has always been argued against the bills 
is that it injects into local control of schools Federal control. I think 
it is said and I think it is right that responsibility rests primarily 
with State and local districts. 

Dr. McCrurr. Members of my association would be the first to 
contend for that sir. 

Senator Cooper. And I believe that, and I do not think some people 
actually want that. I think some people would like to, not many, 
but some, have more Federal control. 

Dr. McCuvurer. I think so. 

Senator Coorer. And Federal disposition of funds. 

Dr. McCuure. Yes. 

Senator Coorer. Would you say that such a bill as this poses any 
problem of Federal control and injection of Federal control over the 
allocation of funds within States, and the determination of what 
States must do to secure these funds? 

Dr. McCuiure. Absolutely not, sir. The plans as they are described, 
I believe, and I am not certain about all 3 of these bills, but I’ think 
in yours and 1 or 2 of the others, requires the commissioner of edu- 
cation to approve the plan if it meets certain requirements. 

The requirements are those which do not affect the instruction 
program at all, but which provide for certain things that are legiti- 
mate concerns of the Federal Government, with reference to the con- 
struction of schools. 

I do not know whether I can turn to this or not. Standards are 
set forth, I believe, that the plan must first, for example, designate 
the State agency, a State agency as the sole agency responsible for 
administering; that it must submit evidence that that agency will 
have authority to carry out the law, if it is enacted, and set forth an 
inventory. 

Now, those are all requirements, you see, of the existing facilities, 
and the principles for determining the relative priority with refer- 
ence to urgency, and the local administrative units with local re- 
sources, and the areas affected by rapid increases of population. You 
see those are all objective things. They do not say that the Com- 
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missioner may approve it if he likes the instructional program in any 
given State, or that the instructional program shall be submitted. It 
merely says that this plan shall have certain characteristics, and pro- 
ceeds to list them. 

We state the amount of funds that the State can contribute, and 
provide accounting procedures, and all of those things. Those are 
all objective things, and they are legitimate concerns of the Federal 
Government, when it comes to distribution of funds, to see that they 
are handled wisely. 

I should say that there is not the slightest danger of any control. 
If there were, I am sure that you would find the school administrators 
and the school boards of this country the loudest in their objections. 

Senator Cooper. I have one other question, and then I will close. 

In your statement, you stated that there is a deficit at present of 
some place around $10 billion, which will increase over the next 10 
years. 

Dr. McCuiure. That is correct. 

Senator Coorrr. Now, it is obvious that that could not be corrected 
immediately, or in any short period of years. 

Have you given any thought as to any term to which a program 
should be directed, and in that respect to the amount which you think 
that the Federal Government onal to make available to such a pro- 
gram, that is yearly, and third, if you have thought of such an amount, 
what about its budget implications ? 

I am not placing the budget first, but it is a problem to be con- 
sidered. You just “cannot ignore it. And we cannot say that every 
good thing ought to be done and will be done without some considers 
tion of all the problems which you have to deal with. 

Dr. McCuure. I would say, Mr. Chairman, respectfully, that the 
amount of $100 million, I believe provided 

Senator Cooper. May I say one more thing? 

The reason I raise this question is that, however good our inten- 
tions are and however valuable we think such a program is, you 
cannot deal with it just as if it was the only one and as if we were 
just talking in a vacuum. 

There must be some assumption of responsibility by this commit- 
tee and by the Congress upon this problem. Some people do not 
have that feeling that there is some responsibility. I see that here. 
It is very easy to propose large programs, when we do not have to 
look at how we are going to meet them. 

Dr. McCuiure. In a previous statement of this kind, I said the 
amount ought to be $600 million. That is the least amount, or some- 
where in that neighborhood, I would say, that can do very much of 
an immediate job with this. $100 million is good, so far as it goes, 
but when you lay it up against the fact that we have this terrific 
need and even when you add the amount that would be obtained by a 
matching program, which has many things to recommend it, you find 
that $100 million is not going to get very much construction done. 

Perhaps you might say, if it is on the basis of 21% to 1, it would 
require the States to do 21% times as much as Federal Govern- 
ment; you get $350 million. Well, what is $350 million against a 
$10 billion deficit? It is not going to be very helpful. 

So the timing of the thing, and I think your second question, Mr. 
Chairman, go together pretty well. If we put up a small amount 
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now, we will get something done, but we will delay the completion 
of the program, and there will be this continued deprivation of 
children. 

Now, that is not alone the deprivation of children’s rights. I would 
just like to develop a little more the thought that I stressed in the 
closing paragraphs of my statement. We are confronted by a foe 
which outnumbers us terrifically. Our great strength has lain, and 
undoubtedly would continue to lay, in our greater command of tech- 
nology. 

Just to take that one facet of the problem alone, the wave of chil- 
dren now in the elementary schools is going to hit the high schools 
before long. The high schools are going to suffer from the same 
shortage of facilities that the elementary schools have suffered from. 
Through the high schools and the preparation of future scientists, 
future experts in many lines, we are going to have a famine of leaders 
in technology. 

Now, that is not just one man’s idea. You find the great business 
corporations of this country tremendously concerned about that. The 
leaders of business are concerned. 

We recently had a conference—I think it is fair to say here; I do 
not believe they would object—with leaders of the education commit- 
tee of the United States Chamber of Commerce on this very thing. 

The very fact that in a few years we are not going to have the 
teachers, for one thing, to teach these technological subjects in the 
high schools, and we are not going to have the buildings to house the 
children, and we may have a famine of engineering and a famine of 
technicians in many of these advanced lines which have a great deal 
to do with our defense, is a very important consideration. 

Leaving out the very necessary requirement for citizenship, which 
is important if this Nation is going to be under stress, which it un- 
doubtedly will be for many years to come, from this totalitarian 
power—leaving that out—we still have this one very practical con- 
sideration of the future scientists of this country. 

If we do not do something by way of providing for those, we will 
just be selling our own selves down the river. I would not make it as 
tragic as that if the concern of business itself for technicians had not 
been so forcibly impressed upon us. 

Senator Cooper. I think, before this hearing closes, I want to 
bring back a few witnesses and direct their attention solely to this 
one point, that is, the question of the amount, the question of financing, 
and the question of whether all of these people, who are greatly inter- 
ested in this, would be interested in some method—some of them are 
on the tax committee—some method of having the funds available to 
undertake this greater program. 

I think we should join with our desire some idea of responsibility. 
I have already taken too long. And I will ask Senator Hill to ask 
some questions. 

Dr. McCrure. I will be glad to be of assistance. 

Senator Hitt. We do have a letter, under date of April 30, of a few 
days ago from Secretary Hobby, of the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, in which she opposes action on these bills certainly 
at this time, and insists that before any action is taken we should pass 
the bill to which you referred providing for these conferences over a 
period of time. 

48367—54——3 
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You spoke about that survey. Is it not true that we have the data, 
the criteria, necessary to proceed intelligently and wisely in drafting 
this kind of legislation ? 

Dr. McCuvurr. I should say “Yes,” emphatically, to that question, 
Senator Hill. 

Senator Hit. Dr. Fuller, whom I am sure you know well, secretary 
of the National Council of Chief State School Officers, testifying be- 
fore this committee on the conference bill, testified, and other testi- 
mony corroborated his statement—says that we have spent $4 million 
on that survey, and worked on it for 3 years, and it is just now either 
off the press or ready to come off the press. 

In other words, it is the latest word we could have 

Dr. McCuure. That is right. 

Senator Hix. In addition to that survey, of course, Dr. Carr 
brought out before this committee not many days ago that we have a 
tremendous amount of data that has been gathered through the 
years—— 

Dr. McCuure. That is right. 

Senator Hitz. Starting with what we call the Hoover Advisory 
Commission on Education; is that not true ¢ 

Dr. McCuure. That is correct. 

Senator Hiri. And a commission headed, I believe, by Mr. Owen D. 
Young, of the General Electric Corp. 

There are many of those studies and many of those commissions. 
So in your opinion there is no question but what we have the data and 
we have the criteria to move forward now ? 

Dr. McCuore. That is right. 

Senator Hiri. And get the immediate action which you have asked 
for here this morning? 

Dr. McCuoure. Yes. 

Senator Hut. Is that right? 

Dr. McCuure. That is correct. 

I believe it is a correct statement, Senator, that 26 States already 
have State plans for going ahead on this, which could be utilized 
almost immediately. 

Senator Hixi. Now, as to your State and local governmental sub- 
divisions. I notice Mrs. Hobby, or Secretary Hobby, states a very real 
danger is involved in any measure now proposed, such as S. 2294 and 
S. 2601, and she makes this comment about all of the bills— 
that a relatively limited Federal appropriation for school construction might 
actually slow up and decrease State and local expenditures for this purpose 
beyond the total Federal amount by causing a number of States and localities to 
lag in their efforts in the hope that by delaying action they might later secure 
increased Federal assistance. 

Is it not true, or does not the whole history of our Federal-aid 
programs, whether it be highways, or hospitals, or vocational educa- 
tion, or any of these great Federal-aid programs, show that instead 
of your Federal aid causing your States and local communities to slow 
up, these programs have served as great stimulus and great encourage- 
ments to cause your States and local communities to do all the more? 

Dr. McCuure. That has been my feeling. 

Senator Hix. Is that not the history of Federal aid? 

Dr. McCuvre. Yes. And furthermore these bills may be working 
in such a way as to get direct stimulus. 
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Senator Hitz. I was coming to that. 

Dr. McCrure. And it is not necessarily—— 

Senator Hi. As I recall, the Senate of the United States by over- 
whelming votes, really, twice passed a general Federal aid-for- 
education bill, and, as'the Doctor no doubt recalls, we had a provision 
in that bill under which, if a State did not appropriate for educational 
purposes, a certain percentage of its income, then it would lose cer- 
tain parts of its Federal aid; is that not correct ? 

Dr. McCuvre. That is correct. 

Senator Hm. And such appropriation, of course, could be and 
should be written into any bill that this committee brings out. 

Dr. McCuiurer. Exactly. 

Senator Hitt. That would insure that certainly, if the Federal aid 
did not serve as a stimulus to get the States and local communities te 
do even more than they have been doing, it would make certain that 
they could not lag and say, “Well, we won’t do what we have been 
doing ; we will just sit and rely on the Federal aid.” It would be 
insurance against any such proposition ? 

Dr. McCroure. That is right. 

Senator Hitz. And that is what we had in those other two bills; ix 
that correct. 

Dr. McCrure. That is very correct, sir. 

Senator Hix. Now, Dr. McClure, I was very much imterested in 
what you said about freezing bad districts, particularly in connection 
with the statement in Secret: tary Hobby’s letter about a public works 
program. Do you not think that this thing ought to be considered 
separate and apart, and the compulsion of the situation is such as to 
command it be separate and apart from any public works program ? 

Dr. McCuore. Certainty the handling of the fund sous" sepa- 

rate, and this is not a criticism of engineers and architects who are 
experts in their own field. But it does lead to the evils that I cited. 

Senator Hitz. Well, I mean we ought not to have to wait for some 
recession to create unemployment before we move in to meet this 
situation and this crisis facing our schools. 

Dr. McoCuurr. We could not have any recession in the number of 
births. 

Senator Hii. And we do not want any. 

Dr. McCuure. No. 

Senator Hm. But we do have this very critical situation con- 
fronting our schools, is that not true ? 

Dr. McCuvure. Exactly. And it is going to be worse. The public 
feeling in the communities is mounting all of the time. I get about 
the country and I sense that. 

Senator Hm. And then, as you say, if we should move into a public 
works program, we will have to be careful that grants for school 
construction would not do what you have suggested—freeze—in these 
districts. 

Having the money expended not on a basis of your school need and 
your school situation, it would be done perhaps on the basis of some 
temporary unemployment situation ? 

Dr. McCoure. That might happen. 

Senator Hix. Is this not true, also, Doctor, speaking about your 
urging immediate action, that we have had for the last several years 
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and we will continue to have for the next 6 years, at least, a veritable 
tidal wave of additional children entering our public schools the first 
of each year? 

In other words, I think it is correct, is it not, that last year we 
had 1,3000,000 additional students to enter our schools, and we are 
going to have another tidal wave next September, and these tidal 
waves will continue for at least another 6 years? 

Dr. McCriure. Yes; they have already been born. And it is not 
a speculation.as to whether they are going to be born; they already 
are there. 

Senator Hitt. They already—and the distinguished chairman, be- 
ing a splendid lawyer, says they are already in being. 

So the situation is here, facing us now, and it is not something 
that we can postpone or delay. 

Dr. McCiure. That is right. 

It. seems to be the fashion to have 3 or 4 children in the family 
today, whereas I can remember 25 years ago when the other was the 
fashion, to have 1 or 2 children. 

Senator Hitz. I notice Mrs. Hobby makes this statement, and I 
would like to have your comment, too: 

But more important than budgetary considerations is the fact that assumption 
on the part of the Federal Government of so large a measure of financial respon- 
sibility for public education would inevitably be accompanied by pressures for 
Federal interference in the control and direction of education itself. 

Dr. McCuivre. I would question that statement. The whole history 
of this thing has been quite the opposite. The tremendous opposition 
to programs like the National Youth Administration, and others, has 
been such that the sensitivity of local school boards, even to State 
action on education, is such that that just could not happen in this 
country. 

That is particularly true with all of the States represented in the 
receipt of funds and getting some aid just as they are on the highway 
program. 

As I think some Senator pointed out on the floor, a few years ago, 
when this very point was being argued, you would have 48 guardians 
of State and local control. There might be much more chance of 
creeping in of some State control if it were given on a dole basis 
to just a few States, who would not command enough votes in Congress 
to be very influential and whose voice might not be heard. 

Furthermore, I am conscious, as everyone is, of costs these days. 
Nevertheless, when we can afford to pass the largest highway budget 
in our history, undoubtedly a good thing and needed, we certainly 
have a right to think of the needs of children who, after all, are 
the greateset resources, as the President himself has said, of this 
country. We ought to be able to afford that. 

Senator Hiix. Doctor, speaking about interference 





Dr. McCuure. I am not objecting to the roads. I think it was a 
good thing. 

Senator Hitz. Our distinguished chairman was correct in stating 
that we have had no general Federal aid for our elementary and 
secondary schools, but we do have many instances of Federal aid, 
beginning with the land grants which were made even back before 
we had the Federal unions, we had a Continental Congress that made 
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that, bringing the land-grant colleges, our vocational education acts, 
and so many, many acts along that line. 

No one has yet been able to find where, under any of these acts, 
providing for Federal aid, we have had any interference or any 
attempted Federal control; is that not true? 

Dr. McCrurr. It depends entirely on the method of distribution. 

Senator Hm. The whole history of the past denies that there is 
any danger of any real attempted Federal interference on these pro- 
grams? 

Dr. McCurure. That is correct. It is interesting enough, gentlemen, 
that these same arguments were used against increase of State aid. 

We went through it in the State of Washington when the school 
boards, associations, and other friends of education in 1933 asked the 
State legislature for the State to assume one-half of the cost of operat- 
ing schools because it was apparent that the schools could not operate 
more than 5 or 6 months unless that were done. 

The same arguments came out that the State will control the instruc- 
tion courses. And we will have the Governor or someone else setting 
himself up as a dictator. That has not happened at all; and those 
arguments have come up in State after State, and it has not happened. 

It all depends upon whether or not there is an objective formula for 
the distribution of the funds. 

I would say the threat would always be there, and somebody might 
try it. And the longer the thing goes on the basis of objective distribu- 
tion, the more difficult it is going to be to do it any other way. It gets 
to be a part of the life of the people. 

Senator Hitt. Doctor, we will recall that the Land Grant Act was 
first passed when President Buchanan was President of the United 
States and he vetoed that act. And it is interesting to go back and 
read that veto message and see how he threw up all of these old scares 
and all of these old ghosts that we still have with us today. 

Then we know a wiser man, who became President of the United 
States and one who had been forced to struggle so hard to get his 
education, Abraham Lincoln, and he signed that act. And, of course, 
none of those ghosts have haunted us; is that correct ? 

Dr. McCrure. That is correct. 

Senator Hitz. I was very much interested in what you said, your 
very fine challenge in your close of your statement, about Russia. 

Dr. Waterman, testifying shortly ago before the Appropriations 
Committee of the ‘House, the Director of the National Science Founda- 
tion, emphasized the fe act that by 1956 the United States will be turn- 
ing out 17,000 engineers a year, and Russian will be turning out 50,000 
engineers a year. 

You are perhaps familiar with the reports made by two commis- 
sions which President Eisenhower established when he was President 
of Columbia University. One was the Commission on the Conserva- 
tion of Human Resources, and the other was known as the National 
Manpower Council. 

The reports of both of these commissions emphasized the very thing 
that you have so eloquently stated here today—how we must provide 
the technicians, the engineers, the scientists, and the chemists to keep 
ahead in this titanic struggle i in which we are engaged. 

And these reports laid great emphasis on the fact that the founda- 
tion stones are in your elementary and secondary schools. You are 
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not going to get your brilliant scientists, these engineers, doctors, and 
other people thai you must have, unless they have a proper prepara- 
tion and training; and you lay the basis in your elementary and sec- 
ondary schools. “Ts that not true? 

Dr. McCriurx. That is very true. And there is a great possibility 
for potential increase in the number of scientists, doctors, and other 
people with technical training and ability to do research, in this 
wave of increase, which is going to hit the high schools, provided we 
service it properly. But if we do not, then we are W wasting the greatest 
resource we have. 

Senator Hix. I do not want to take further time, but that leads 
me to this thought: The budget, as I recall, this year provides about 
$38 billion for what we call national defense. 

Do you know of any more important factor in the national defense 
than the education and training of our children? They are the future 
defenders of our democracy and the future citizens of our Republic. 

Dr. McCiurr. Yes. I would not decry the expenditure of money 
for national defense directly. But this is the foundation, as so many 
of vur military leaders themselves have said. That includes the Pres- 
ident. This is the foundation of the whole thing. 

The kind of Army or kind of defense organization that we shall 
have will be one that will need educated people, people educated above 
the threshold of literacy. The further they are educated, the more 
competent they will be. 

Senator Hix. I will not take any more time, Mr. Chairman. 

If I might say, I have lived with this subject a long time. 

Dr. McCrure. Yes; I know you have. 

Senator Hriz. And I like to talk about it and hear other people 
talk about it, but I notice the time is going. 

We have another very distinguished witness here this morning, 
Mrs. Meyer. 

Dr. McCuure. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman and gentle- 
men. 

If I can be of any further service, please call on me. 

Senator Coorer. Our next witness is Mrs. Agnes Meyer, of Wash- 
ington, and I think Mrs. Meyer is well known to ‘all of us. 

But again may I say that I would like to have you say something 


about your own experience in this field so that it will be a part of the 
record. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. AGNES MEYER, OF WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mrs. Meyer. I want to say first that I was told that I would have 
15 minutes, and, therefore, some of my statement may seem a little 
arbitrary, but I have brought the facts and figures to substantiate 
what I say, and we can fill in afterwards. 

Senator Coorrr. You can take a longer time, if you desire. 

Mrs. Meyer. My name is Agnes E. “Meyer, and I represent no or- 
ganization. I can give you only my personal view concerning grave 
development in our public-school system and why I consider Federal 
aid for public-school construction of vital importance to the mili- 


tary. moral, and cultural defense of our Nation against the Com- 
munist menace. 
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I shall seek to convince you on the basis of 30 years of research 
into school-community problems—2 years of very intensive research 
during the war when I was traveling throughout the country con- 
stantly—and on the basis of this 30 years of research into school-com- 
munity problems that the extension and improvement of public edu- 

cation is our country’s prime domestic responsibility. 

For the public-se ‘hool system is the greatest single force in Amer- 
ican life. The Duke of Wellington said after the Battle of Waterloo 
that this victory which saved the freedom of Europe from Napoleon’s 
domination was won on the playing fields of Eton. It is my care- 
fully considered opinion that the freedom of our country and there- 
fore of the non-Communist world will be lost or preserved in the 
classrooms of our public schools. 

Therefore, I wish to express my gratitude to all the Members of 
Congress, both Republican and Democratic, who have had the wisdom 
and the foresight to introduce the three bills, S. 359, S. 2601, and 
S. 2779, now before the Congress on Federal aid for se hhool construc- 
tion. 

I shall speak only on S. 2601, introduced by Senator John Sherman 
Cooper, in order to simplify my testimony in the 15 minutes assigned 
tome. But I hope that a joint bill, or at any rate one satisfactory 
alike to Republican and Democratic Members of Congress, can be 
worked out quickly when these hearings are completed “for we shall 
need bipartisan support for Federal aid for school construction in 
order to pass such a measure through the present Congress. 

Before discussing the provisions of 8. 2601, I will analyze the rea- 
sons why immediate.aid for school construction is so essential. 

Senator Cooper. May I interrupt a moment? I would like to say 
that I do not want you to feel that you have to hurry through. You 
may have the time that you want, and if you want to inter polate, you 
may do so. 

Mrs. Meyer. When I was told 15 minutes, I have such a compulsion 
to do the right thing. 

Even the best friends of the public schools must concede that their 
average standard of achievement has been going steadily downward. 
This is chiefly due to a sudden heavy influx of pupils at a time when 
the Nation had for at least 20 years been neglecting to build new 
schools. 

The facts on this increase are from the Census Bureau, which tells us 
that there will be in 1960 44 million children of school age, between 
5 and 17, as compared with 36 million, an increase, in other words, of 
23 percent. 

The result is an acute shortage of teachers and of classrooms, a des- 
perate situation which a people more alert to the importance of educa- 
tion would have foreseen and forestalled. 

The Congress has already passed a bill for school construction in 
critical areas where a sudden population growth was created by the 
defense program. The huge annual birthrate over the past 12 years 
has now made our whole Nation a critical area. 

At present there are 700,000 children in double or triple sessions, 
840,000 in makeshift quarters, 300,000 in school-owned barrack build- 
ings, and 400,000 in rented quarters such as garages, church buildings, 
or others. In many schools, auditoriums, basement rooms, and hall- 
ways have been pressed into service. 
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The horrible tragedy, which Dr. McClure mentioned, which has 
just taken place in a public school near Buffalo should be a warning 
to the Nation that Federal assistance to the States for school con- 
struction has a moral urgency. In the 1-story wooden annex of this 
school, 11 children lost their lives and many more were seriously 
burned by an explosion of coal gas from an old-fashioned furnace. 

Due to the sudden influx of students in our public schools, flimsy 
structures have been erected, and thousands of other antiquated 
schools are equally unsafe. Eighteen percent of all of the elementary 
and secondary students are housed in firetraps that do not meet the 
minimum safety standards. We are bound to have even more such 
terrible catastrophes, if the States and localities are obliged to wait 
indefinitely for financial assistance from the Federal Government to 
accelerate the tremendous effort they are themselves making to con- 
struct new fireproof schools. 

The overcrowded classes, ranging as high as 60 pupils or more in 
some cases, have disastrous effects upon our children. The tensions 
created when young children sit closely jammed together without 
room to move makes for profound emotional tensions and insecurity. 

In order to base up this statement, I have brought you a careful 
study, called What Does Crowding Do? 

I have just completed a communitywide study of delinquency, of 
which I herewith submit a copy, which shows clearly that children 
who move from overcrowded homes to overcrowded schools, feel so 
lost that they are easily led into antisocial behavior of a serious nature. 

It has also been establisheld that every year about one-half of our 
talented high-school students who would be good college material 
drop out of school during the second year for lack of learning 
motivation. 

This is not the fault of the teachers when they have so many 
students that they cannot even remember their names. Instead of 
getting individual attention, the pupils feel about as important as a 
grain of sand in a sandpile. It is sheer hypocrisy for a Nation to 
wring its hands in despair over juvenile delinquency and crime as 
long as the American people are willing to cheat their children out of 
a decent opportunity for self-development by herding them into 
schoolrooms like a lot of sheep. 

The role of the public school is very different in a society shattered 
by a technological revolution, by constant wars, whether hot or cold, 
by constant migration and broken homes. It is the only vehicle we 
have which can stabilize family and community life and cushion the 
individual child against the influence of our mass civilization and its 
frightening depersonalization. 

Only if the teacher can know her pupils as individuals and treat 
them as such, can we counteract the trend toward anonymity which 
is the curse of our society and one of the main reasons why we are 
producing a rebellious youth. Only if our children have enough 
classroom space to move about freely, to learn to respect each other 
and feel at home in the community of which they are a part, can we 
educate the balanced responsible, well-trained and resolute citizens 
we now need to meet our national and worldwide responsibilities. 

Apropos of that I would like to give vou the figures on the number 
of science teachers and what it means to the Nation. 
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President Eisenhower said a year ago, “Our school system demands 
some prompt, effective help.” Yet all the administration has done 
about this acute situation is to recommend State conferences culminat- 
ing ina White House Conference on Education sometime in 1956. By 
that time enrollments will snowball, more of the old schools will be 
obsolete, and our classrooms will look like cattle yards. That will in- 
volve another survey, and so on forever, while our children pay the 
price of neglect. 

Another major reason why we cannot afford to wait 2 years is this. 
The Supreme Court will soon hand down a decision whic -h may declare 
segregation of the Negro in separate schools unconstitutional. In 
some Southern States obligatory school attendance by Negro children 
has never been rigidly enforced. 

There simply has not been room enough for all of them, especially 
in the dilapidated, makeshift rural schools. 

\ dangerous situation would ensue if Negro and white children are 
forced to compete for attendance in the schools now reserved for 
white children. Ana, if our highest Federal court brings about a 
situation which can only be solved on a friendly basis if there are 
enough classrooms for the children of both races, surely the Federal 
Government has a moral responsibility to help the Southern States 
meet this emergency. This would serve not only the best interests 
of the South but of the Nation as a whole. 

Neither should we overlook the fact that we may be facing an eco- 
nomic recession ; I don’t say that we are, but we might. To counteract 
its effects, a Federal program for school construction would be invalu- 
able, as it would activate both heavy and light industry and furnish 
employment for skilled and unskilled workers. 

Nothing would be worse than to have our schools built on some kind 
of a WPA project, because that would mean that we get schools where 
there is unemployment instead of having schools where they are 
needed. 

As for statistics, the United States Office of Education has just 
issued a report about the shortage of school aloes As Senator 
Hill said, they spent $4 million on that report. They ought to have 
learned something for $4 million. 

As of September 2, 1952, the total school construction need was esti- 
mated at 312,000 classrooms at a cost of $10.6 billion. The report esti- 
mates carefully that local school districts together with State aid now 
available could provide $5.9 billion, leaving : a deficit. of $4.7 billion. 

Where is this deficit to come from if not from the Federal Govern- 
ment ? 

The administration excuses its dangerous delay of any constructive 
action by saying we must first know what the States and localities 
can do. They found out what the States and localities can do. 

Since 1950 the States and localities appropriated more than a billion 
dollars every year, and last year they spent about $2 billion on school 
construction. Many localities have reached the limit of their taxing 
ability, and yet the appalling deficit of $4.7 billion, as Commissioner 
Brownell has pointed out to the administration, represents the sum 
which the States cannot meet. 

Another excuse which the administration offers for delay is the cost 
of its welfare program for hospitals, clinics, health rehabilitation, and 
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the expansion of the social-security program. That is a lopsided pro- 
gram, since these bills are all remedial. 

Now I can scarcely be accused of indifference to the protection of 
the aged, the sick, and the handicapped. I have workerd hard on 
all those programs for many a long year. But I maintain that, if 
all of our efforts are to be expended on the weak, while we neglect 
the strong, the talented, and creative people, we shall soon become 
not a welfare state but a hospital state in which the productive citizens 
will have to bend their backs to take care of the unproductive. 

Gentlemen, Senate bill 2601 resembles the administrative procedure 
which proved satisfactory in the Hospital Construction Act. There 
again I would like to discuss that procedure afterwards. 

It has been carefully drawn to allocate funds justly among the dif- 
ferent States and protect the interests of minority racial groups. It 
protects the independence of States and localities by providing for 
judicial review. 

I only wish to point out that the sum of $100 million which it 
authorizes to be spent on school construction per annum is, as you 
gentlemen know, inadequate. Given the deficit of $4.7 billion which 
the States cannot meet at present, we should now appropriate at least 

$500 million followed by larger appropriations for the next 3 years. 

Gentlemen, I have a very careful report here drawn up by a tax 
expert, Beardsley Muml, which I would like to read some of to you 
afterward because it shows we can afford this. 

After all, a large-scale Federal construction program can be a 
short-term effort. If we break the stranglehold of current needs, 
within a few years the States and localities will be able to provide 
for all future enrollments. Moreover, if we remove some of the 
financial burden of school construction, the States and localities will 
be able to increase teachers’ salaries and attract more and abler young 
people into the teaching profession. In fact the Federal-aid bill can 
and should be drawn in such a way as to encourage State participation 
and State contributions for educational progress. 

As to whether the Nation’s economy can afford these sums for edu- 
cation, I wish to submit herewith a report made to the last_annual 
meeting of the National Citizens Commission for the Public Schools. 
He made that report only a few months ago. This report, made by 
Beardsley Ruml, a tax expert, proves with a convincing analysis of 
our present and future industrial productivity that we can afford to 
pay the price for public schools consonant with the Nation’s needs. 
And I am sure Americans will pay the price if only they understand 
that the moral and intellectual fiber of our people and the security 
of our Nation is at stake. 

When our Nation is threatened by the Communist promises of 
creater equality among people, however specious such promises may 
be, it is defeatism to say that we cannot afford to give every American 
child a fair start in life. Money is flowing like the Mississippi now 
that the military might of Russia threatens us with another war. 

Well, education is valso a w ar, a war against poverty, ignorance, and 
crime, a battle to lift the whole cultural level of the Nation by devel- 
oping the latent skills and talents of every citizen. It is the only 
constructive war any nation can wage. 
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Economizing on education is national suicide at a time when we 
lack trained people in science, industry, medicine, and the many other 
professions basic to national and international lee adership. 

I should like to add that indifference to our educational problems 
is also political suicide for any political party that ignores or opposes 
it. That is why, as a lifelong Republican, 1 am disappointed, to say 
the least, that Commissioner Brownell has not appeared and has 
evidently not considered these hearings important enough for him 
to keep his engagement. 

The question is not whether we can afford so much education but 
whether we can afford so little. Twice 2 certainly makes 4, as our 
budgeteers remind us. But, when we begin to economize on educa- 
tion, it can also make catastrophe. 

The Federal Government is responsible for the defense of our 
Nation. Nothing would contribute more directly toward victory 
in actual warfare or in the prolonged ideological war that confronts 
us than adequate provisions for the general education of the whole 
population. In World War II 34 percent of the recruits ex xamined 
for military duty were rejected as uniit for military service because 
of functional illiteracy. In addition the Federal Government spent 
billions of dollars in training not only military but also civilian per- 
sonnel in ull subjects at all educational levels. Maj. Gen. Lewis B. 
Hershey, Director of the Selective Service System, stated : 

If we are to prepare, we must do it in time of peace. If ever again we are 
forced to mobilize, it will be mobilization to fight, not to train. 

The conscience of the Nation must now assert itself by demanding 
Federal aid for school construction in order that we may quickly train 
the kind of citizens—the leaders of tomorrow—who can carry the 
appalling responsibilities confronting our Nation at home and abroad. 

May I add to that, with your permission, this statement by Beards- 
ley Ruml on productivity and whether we can afford this problem ? 

Senator Coorrr. Will you go right ahead, Mrs. Meyer ? 

Mrs. Meyer. He precedes it by working out in a totally different 
way that we need about the same amount of money that was found 
to be needed by the Commissioner of Education. And then he goes 
on to say that “So to simplify the discussion, let us take the 1 figure 
of 4.5 billion, as representing the new money that will be required 
annually in 1964, for an improved and reasonably adequate program 
of public school expenditure. Is such a goal a realistic one? 

To estimate its practicality, we must now turn to the second big factor in the 
picture, changes in productivity in the national economy. Tor it is from our 
productivity that we can get the goods and services, including education, that 
we require each year, and our productivity increases every year and at an 
accelerated pace. 

In looking ahead to the productivity potential in 1960 in the United States, 
there are several factors which, barring a serious crisis in current war-and- 
peace prospects, give us the basis for an analysis. Again the first factor is the 
size and character of the population. Like the school population, the working 
force is already in being, and by 1960, the working force will be 8 percent larger 
than it is today. 

The second factor is productivity per man-hour. Do not confuse productivity 
with production. Productivity is constantly rising as a result of technological 
research, mechanization, and improvement in managerial skill. Productivity 
rises even at times when production is falling; recent trends indicate 3 percent 
per year as a conservative estimate for productivity increase between now and 


1960. 
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The third factor is the length of the average working week. Here I follow 
the National Planning Association in taking 39 hours per week as a reasonable 
projection for 1960. As for unemployment, I feel that 4 percent is about as 
high a figure as would be tolerable. This is the figure which the Committee for 
Economie Development has used in its policy statements. 

Now putting all of these factors together, population, productivity, hours 
worked per week, and taking the date 1960 and the present price level, we come 
up with a figure for gross national product for 1960 of $450 billion. This com- 
pares with a rate of $364 billion for the last quorter of 1953. That is an increase 
of $91 billion per year. 

Let us assume, as did the National Planning Association in a comprehensive 
study made last year, that in 1960 the country is going to spend a little more 
on defense than in 1951, a little more on private plant and equipment, and a 
little more on housing, and on State and local governments. The conclusion 
follows that, by 1960 a tremendous increase in expenditures for goods and 
services, including education, will have to take place in order to maintain full 
employment. Consumer expenditures will have to increase from a present rate 
of $230 billion to $320 billion in 1960. This dollar increase in annual consumer 
expenditures is $90 billion. This increase seems to me to be a very large in- 
crease and yet it would appear to be necessary if we are to keep unemployment 
below 4 percent. 

To summarize, we must have an increase in spending for consumer goods 
and services in 1960, as compared to the last quarter of 1953, of $80 billion if we 
are to have less than 4 percent unemployed. Of this increase, $4.5 billion would 
be needed for the public schools, based on our projection of school requirements. 

Certainly the needs of the schools do not look impracticably large when pro- 
jected against the tangible realities of increased national productivity. 

The indications are therefore Federal aid, based on Federal access to national 
income and derived from the graduated Federal income tax. 

The whole report will interest you gentlemen, but that answers your 
question as to whether we can afford $500 million this year. 

Senator Hitz. Might I ask one question? It might have been asked, 
whether we could afford to spend the money to get the atomic bomb. 
The question today would be whether we could afford not to have the 
bomb, is that not right? 

Mrs. Meyer. Yes; I agree. 

That is why I said, in a different way, when I said it was not a ques- 
tion of whether we could afford so much education, but whether we 
could afford so little. 

I have the figures in my head for this business of the fact that we are 
not producing , enough scientific research workers and, in fact, scien- 
tists of all kinds. We actually need now 7,000 school teachers, new 
science teachers per year, and in 2 years, we shall need 10,000. Last 
year we produced 6,000 science teachers, but, as usual, industry, which 
is very short of scientists, took 60 percent of those teachers. 

This year we already have he figures of what we are going to produce 
in all of the natural sciences, physics, chemistry, and so forth. We 
are going to graduate 4,000 teachers, Mr. Chairman, of which in- 
dustry will again take 60 percent, as it has every year, because it needs 
them. 

That means that we are only going to have 1,400 new science teach- 
ers. In other words, that bottleneck is created because industry is 
so short of really top-flight specialists that they are creating this 
bottleneeck in the schools. 

That shows you how greatly we need experts in every field. It is 
not science alone, as you know. 

Are there any more questions, gentlemen ? 

Senator Cooper. You state in your statement the number of class- 
rooms, and I think it has been stated, that are assumed to be needed 
now ? 
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Mrs. Meyer. Yes: it is 360,000. I included that. No; it is 312,- 
000. That is in my statement, that that is the Commissioner’s own 
estimate. 

Senator Cooper. As to the scope of the physical program that should 
be undertaken, I would like to ask you a question. In the report, I 
suppose it is a progress report of the Department of Health, Educa 
tion and Welfare, on the school facilities survey, they point ‘out that ut 
there has been an extension in the school program both down and up. 
In recent years it has been extended in the elementary school program 
to include the kindergarten and nursery schools. 

And also there has been an extension upward in some schools to 
supply an additional 2 years of education that formerly might have 
been the area of junior colleges, that is, to provide instruction, par- 
ticularly in trade and industrial and agricultural pursuits. 

In your concept, would the scope of this program include these 
extended areas or would you limit it to the traditional grades? 

Mrs. Meyer. That would be for the States to decide, because we 
must not interfere with their own freedom of decision. But, as a 
matter of fact, the extension downward and upward has not been 
nearly as great as it should have been. 

The extension downward is made necessary by the fact that we have 
so many working mothers and these children are being seriously 
neglected because, actually, we have not enough nursery schools. As 
for community colleges, we have not enough of those either. 

That is a question for the States to decide, Mr. Chairman. 

They have to balance their educational system as they feel it should 
be developed and balanced. 

Senator Coorrr. It has been pointed out that from 1940 to 1950, the 
public kindergarten enrollments doubled, increasing from 584,000 
to 1,034,000. 

Mrs. Meyer. But the kindergarten is just 1 year before school. 
And actually what we need is to protect those very young children 
who are now neglected because their mothers either have to work or 
want to work. 

Senator Coorrr. And the junior college enrollment has increased 
from 100 to 1900 to 500,000 in 1952. 

Mrs. Meyer. Well, those junior colleges are extremely important, 
Mr. Chairman, because after all the youngsters have to be kept off 
the labor market now until they are at least 16, and even 18 in some 
States. A lot of those young people are not college material, but 
they do need 2 years more after they get out of high school. They 
need it because there is no other place for them to go if the State 
labor laws keep them off the labor market. 

But secondly, it is the best way in which we can prepare those boys 
and girls for their vocational professions, that is, whatever they may 
be. 

Senator Coorrr. The report further points out that there is a dif- 
ficult problem connected with local school finances, because of archaic 
statutes and, perhaps, constitutions which have limits. 

Mrs. Meyer. A number of districts have reached the limit of their 
taxing limits. Now that takes time, and we have not the time to wait 
until all of these State legislatures can pass legislation to change the 
tax limitations of the local community. 
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Senator Hut. Might not our action very much stimulate and en- 
courage them to act ? 

Mrs. Meyer. It would. They are proceeding with that now. The 
fact that we are helping the States with their school construction does 
not mean that we are taking the responsibiilty off their shoulders, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Senator Coorrr. But the point I am making is that in any consider- 
eration or development of any bill there should be some provisions 
which would induce a more responsible action upon the part of States 
and local school districts. 

Mrs. Mrrer. Yes, and in fact I did include that in my statement, Mr. 
Chairman, that the bill should be drawn in such a way to encourage the 
States and the localities to make a greater effort. 

Senator Coorrr. It is pretty difficult to get them to change their con- 
stitutional provisions, and even statutory provisions, and assessment 
procedures. I think anyone who has dealt in a State with those prob- 
lems knows it is a very difficult problem. 

Mrs. Meyer. And it takes time. 

Senator Coorrr. Despite the great need for schools and interest in 
this problem, I think it is perhaps one which locally runs into great re- 
sistance in change, in legal ways in which revenues can be raised or 
assessment procedures changed. 

Mrs. Meyer. I would like to say one word about the question which 
you discussed with the previous witness about the danger of Federal 
domination. Actually, our whole school system is so imbedded in local 
control that nothing could shake it loose. 

We have not only these very proud school boards that dominate their 
whole school situation, but we also have such big organizations like 
the PTA’s that have a membership of 8 million, and thousands of loca] 
citizen commissions for the public schools who are not going to let 
anything interfere with their school system. 

Furthermore, I think we should bring out the point that unless the 
Federal Government can learn to administer without domination, de- 
mocracy simply is not possible. If they do not know how to do it, they 
had better learn how to do it. 

Senator Hitz. Is it not true, too, Mrs. Meyer, which sometimes I 
think people lose sight of, that these very people about whom you are 
speaking, back home, who administer, control and own our schools, 
they are our bosses, I mean of the Federal Congress? There is no 
separate citizenship. for the Federal Government that elects Congress- 
men and Senators. It is these people back home at the grassroots that 
elect the Senators and Congressmen. 

As you say, they have demonstrated time and time again that they 
will not stand for any interference. 

Mrs. Meyer. It isa deep tradition that nothing can shake 

Senator Hix. And a very fine thing, as you suggested, the very 
essence of our democratic system. 

Mrs. Meyer. But I wish that these committee hearings could have 
wide publicity, because, if the people out in the grassroots knew that 
you were having these hearings you would certainly hear from them, 
because the mothers of this country want a decent education for their 
children, and a lot of them are not getting it. They would back you 
up 100 percent. 
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Senator Hitz. I just wanted to commend Mrs. Meyer on her state- 
ment and say that so able and so informative and so excellent a state- 
ment it was that you have answered the questions which I may have 
had in my mind. 

You have anticipated them and answered them. For instance, you 
not only brought us information as to the educational data, and cri- 
teria, which we have, and which makes us ready to proceed at once, 
but you even brought us this very fine and helpful information from 
Mr. Ruml, as to the financial situation. 

Mrs. Meyer. I think his whole statement will interest you. 

Senator Hri1. It is very fine and very helpful. 

I know you quoted President Eisenhower in one of his statements, 
and I am sure that you are familiar with the statement which he made 
in the campaign in Los Angeles, on the 9th of October 1952, in which 
he said, and I quote him: 

But here again we must honestly face the fact that in too many places we are 
not adequately meeting the school needs of America’s children. More than 60 
percent of all of our public school classrooms are now seriously overcrowded. 
By 1958 it is estimated our school system will have a shortage of 600,000 class- 
rooms. This year 1,700,000 American boys and girls were without any school 
facilities. The American answer is to do in this field what we have been doing 
for a long time in other fields. We have helped the States build highways and 
local farm-to-market roads. We have helped provide Federal funds to help the 
States build hospitals and mental institutions. 

Do not you agree with me that our distinguished chairman in press- 
ing for this legislation i is living up to this statement of the President 
which certainly I would construe as a commitment made in a campaign 
with much greater fidelity than the representatives of our Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, who send us this letter which I 
have lately brought to the attention of the committee? 

Mrs. Meyer. I think some of the members of that Department are 
doing what they are told to do, first of all, and I do think the Presi- 
dent himself meant every word he said and that he still is in favor of 
helping the schools. 

But you know yourself, Senator, that on both sides of the House 
there are reactionaries and there are liberals. And if I say that some 
of my fellow Republicans are reactionaries and are making difficulties, 
you will allow that on the other side you have a few who are equally 
rigid about budgets. 

What we have to do, I think, is to appeal to men like yourself, Sena- 
tor Hill and Senator Cooper, who have studied this program a long 
time, and I hope that you will get many, many Senators and Congress- 
men who are wholeheartedly with you to come here and make “their 
own position clear. 

Senator Hii. You have made a very helpful statement here this 
morning, Mrs. Meyer, and exceptionally fine. 

Mrs. Meyer. Thank you. 

Senator Coorrr. And you have brought us a human tone. I would 
like to make one comment, and I am sure that I have no purpose in 
making it except to add my own version of what may be the attitude 
of the administration. 

In the first place, to clear up any misapprehension, or misunder- 
standing, I would like to say that I talked to Mr. Brownell, and Mr. 

Brownell had said that he would be glad to come before the committee 
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and give the committee any information that the committee wanted, 
and to give his views upon this bill. 

In ts alking to him yesterday, he said he could not come today, but 
he still held himself available to the committee and to the chairman to 
appear and to testify. I have no doubt that that exactly represents 
his feeling, and the feeling of his Department. 

Further, I would like to say this: That we have met here to try to 
get a bill out. It is the intention of, at least, the chairman to try to 
dothat. And I know that he will be joined by Senator Hill and others. 

I hope the i impression will not be held, and I do not believe it is so, 
that there is any change in the President’s attitude. The President 
stated firmly in the speech to which reference has been made, and also 
in a speech to the Congress as a whole, that this program should be 
undertaken. I have no doubt that that is his intention. 

There is a question of time, and the Department of Education has 
indicated, at a previous meeting, that it believed that certain other 
steps ought to be taken to develop, I would not call it “so much infor- 
mation,” but a large local and State support for this program, feeling 
that it was one that required massive financing. 

Not for any purposes of comparison, but simply to put it in its 
proper perspective, we must recognize that other bills have been intro- 
duced in Congress, and not upon the problem of Federal aid to school 
construction, except as it applies to federally impacted areas on an 
emergency basis. And we have had bills which are before the Con- 
gress on giving Federal aid to education and they have been defeated. 

They have not been passed. It indicates that some place along the 
line there was a lack of support in the Congress and in public opinion. 

Now this start in this field is being made, and it is a new start. It 
is made for a new program of Federal construction. I am not going 
to take the position, because after a year and a half we have not arrived 
at one, that that means that the administration is opposed to it. I 
am going to take the position that they are for it, and I am going 
to take the position that we, as a committee with our own responsi- 
bilities, will develop a bill which we believe they can support. We 
hope an opinion will develop which will give us the support of the 
Congress. 

Senator Hm. May I say, Mr. Chairman, as I said before, I shall 
certainly support the chairman in every way possible, to cooperate 
wholeheartedly and work with him to the best of my ability to get a 
bill such as he has indicated. I would have to say, frankly, that I am 
disappointed with this letter from the Secretary, speaking for the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. The letter is so 
adverse to any action on a bill at this time. 

Senator Cooper. The witnesses for Monday will be Mr. George 
Hecht, of American Parents Committee, Mrs. Kay Arneson. Spokes- 
man for Children, Arlington, Va., Mr. Edward J. Braun, National 
Council on Schoolhouse Construction, and Mr. Andrew J. Biemiller, 
representing the American Federation of Labor. 

We will meet again at 9:30 in the morning. And until such time, 
we shall stand in recess. 

(Thereupon at 11:30 a. m., Tuesday, May 11, 1954, the subcommit- 
tee recessed, to reconvene at 9:30 a. m., Wednesday, May 12, 1954.) 
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WEDNESDAY, MAY 12, 1954 


Unrrep States SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON EpucATION OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
Lapor AND Pupiic WELFARE, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met at 9:30 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room 
P-38C, the Capitol, Senator John Sherman Cooper (chairman of 
the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present : Senators Cooper, Upton, Murray, and Hill. 

Present also: Roy E. James, staff director of the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare. 

Senator Coorrr. The subcommittee will come to order. 

At this point I want to place in the record a letter which has been 
submitted by Senator Wiley, which he had received from the Racine 
Taxpayers Association, Racine, Wis. 

(The letter referred to follows :) 


RACINE TAXPAYERS ASSOCIATION, 
Racine, Wis., May 7, 1954. 
Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Dear SENATOR WILEY: It has come to our attention that several bills providing 
Federal aid for public school construction are now before a subcommittee of the 
Senate Labor and Public Welfare Committee and that hearings on these proposed 
bills will begin May 11, 1954. 

Members of the Racine Taxpayers Association feel that Congress should work 
as hard at reducing Federal expenditures as they apparently work at finding ways 
and means of increasing Federal expenditures. We feel that the present debt 
ceiling need not be raised, that the Federal budget can be balanced and that our 
enormous Federal debt can be reduced if more efforts are made to reduce Federal 
expenditures. 

We further believe that the problems inherited with the necessity of having 
schools to educate our youth is a local problem and should be taken care of by 
local citizens. Our feelings, about the proposed Federal aid to education legis- 
lation, are set forth briefly in the enclosed resolution which has been adopted 
by our group. It is our desire that you are aware of our opposition to this legis- 
lation, that you will oppose these bills and that you will make our stand known 
to members of the subcommittee holding the hearings. 

Sincerely, 
Evucene LeLovup, 
Racine Taxpayers Association. 


RESOLUTION 


Whereas we believe the problems connected with the education of our children 
such as the construction of school buildings, the curriculum of studies, the 
salaries of teachers and other school employees, etc. are the problems of the local 
citizens where the schools exist; and 

Whereas Federal aid to education might foreshadow some amount of Federal 
control over the education of our children; and 
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Whereas the Federal budget is already out of balance and an ever-greater 
amount of Federal spending—whether in the form of aids or otherwise—will 
never allow for a balanced budget and lowered national debt; and 

Whereas we believe Congress should make every effort to cut nonessential 
expenditures rather than find ways and means for spending more of the tax- 
payers’ money: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That certain Federal aid to education legislation now before the 
Senate Labor and Public Welfare Committee in the form of bills 8S. 2601, S. 2779, 
S. 586, S. 359 and S. 2294 be opposed and defeated; be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be sent to Senators Smith, Wiley, and 
McCarthy and Representative Lawrence H. Smith. 

Adopted May 6, 1954, Racine, Wis. 

tACINE TAXPAYERS ASSOCIATION, 
EUGENE LELOvupP, President. 

Senator Coorer. The first witness is Mr. George J. Hecht, chairman 

of the American Parents Committee. Mr. Hecht. 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE J. HECHT, CHAIRMAN OF THE AMERICAN 
PARENTS COMMITTEE 


Mr. Hecur. Thank you. 

Senator Cooper. Mr. Hecht, would you give for the record some 
statement of your own experience in this field 2 

Mr. Hecur. Yes. I am George J. Hecht, chairman of the Amer- 
ican Parents Committee, and I am the founder and for 28 years the 
publisher of Parents’ magazine which has a national monthly circula- 
tion of more than 1,600,000. The American Parents Committee is a 
nonprofit, child welfare organization working for more and better 
schools and for adequate health and welfare services for the Nation’s 
children. 

I have been interested in the subject matter of better schools for a 
long time. For the paset 7 years I have been working for legislation 
similar to the bills you are discusisng in these hearing. I have sup- 
ported such legislation in my capacity as a taxpaying citizen and 
businessman, as a magazine publisher, and as chairman of the Amer- 
ican Parents Committee. 

During the past 6 years I have run 5 major articles in Parents’ 
magazine about the woefully inadequate schools of the country (I 
have copies of them here with me if you are interested in seeing them). 
Each year the situation seems to get more alarming. In spite of a 
large school-building program in many localities, children are still 
going to school in firetraps, basements, and shacks. They are being 
ts aught in overcrowded classrooms or in double or triple sessions. 

In his Los Angeles campaign speech October 9, 1952, President 
Eisenhower said: 

“In this critical problem of adequate education, we must now under- 
take to help needy States build schools.” 

This January, after the President had been in office almost a year, 
and had proposed no school-building program, Parents’ magazine ran 
an open letter to the President urging him to fulfill his campaign 
promise to do something about the short tage of schools. I believe 
you have a copy of that article before you, and the accompanying 
charts which i the school situation in the various States. 

a Coorer. Do you want the letter and chart placed in the 
recor¢ 
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Mr. Hecur. If you think it is appropriate, I would like to have it 
done. 

Senator Coorer. That will be placed in the record. 

(The letter referred to follows:) 


{Parents’ Magazine, January 1954} 
AN OPEN LETTER TO THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 


Dear MR. PRESIDENT: We know that you feel deeply the need and the right of 
all American children to an adequate euucation. You expressed your convictions 
in one of the most stirring of your campaign speeches—the one you delivered in 
Los Angeles on October 9, 1952—when you said: 

“We must squarely, honestly face the fact that, in too many places, we are 
not adequately meeting the fact that school classrooms are now seriously 
overcrowded ... By 1958, it is estimated that our school system will have 
a shortage of 600,000 classrooms... 

“We must do better than that. 

“|. . We have helped the States build highways and local farm-to-market 
roads. We have provided Federal funds to help the States build hospitals 
and mental institutions. 

“In this critical problem of adequate education, we must now undertake 
to help needy states build schools. Such help should be extended only where 
a State is doing its utmost but, because of inadequate resources or special 
burdens, is unable to do the job on its own.” 

Mr. President, the time is now. Last fall this country was short about 345,000 
school classrooms. Thirty-three percent of our school buildings have been rated 
as unsafe, unsanitary and inadequate and three out of every five in use were 
found to be overcrowded. It is now estimated that an additional 425,000 class- 
rooms will be needed to meet increased enrollments by 1960. A graphic repre- 
sentation of our rapidly increasing school population is given on the two pages 
which follow. 

I know you will agree, Mr. President, that this shortage of adequate schools 
is an appalling situation. What are we going to do about it? 

Respectfully yours, 

GEORGE J. HecuHT, 
Publisher, Parents’ Magazine 
and Chairman, American Parents Committee, Inc. 








Hopulation growth jams 


HE chart on this page has a 

lot to say to every parent in 

this country. For it shows 

graphically that thousands and 

thousands 4nd always more 

thousands of children are pour- 
ing into our schools and swamp- 
ing them, so that double and triple 
sessions, sessions held in firetrap 
buildings, in basements and in lofts 
are a commonplace, endangering the 
lives of our children and making a 
farce of education 

Wherever you live—north, south, 
east or west—the situation is critical 
And if you have children soon to 
enter high school they are in the 
worst predicament of all. The high 
school population will, statisticians 
say, continue upward to a total of 
almost 14% million by 1964. 

This country is proud of its bumper 
crop of boys and girls. But it can not 
be proud of the inadequate schools, 
often ramshackle and unsafe, poorly 
equipped and under-staffed, provided 
for their education. And this at a 
time when it is more than ever im- 
portant that we prepare our children 
to become enlightened citizens of a 
democracy and of a complex world. 

There's no use in mincing words: 
the school situation in this country 
is a disgrace. The National Education 
Association, the National Citizens 
Commission for the Public Schools, 
the American Parents Committee 
and other organizations are trying 
to rouse the public to the serious- 
ness of the situation. For it is above 
all a problem for parents, school 
people, business, church and all im- 
portant community groups to tackle 
in their home towns and cities. 
American wealth, know-how and in- 
genuity must find a way, with the 
help of its leaders, to build schools, 
staff, equip and maintain them in a 
satisfactory manner for the sake of 
our children—yes, and for the sake 
of this country’s future 

Metropolitan Life Insurance Company stat- 

tatictans (our source for the figures im 
these charts) base their estimates of school 
population increcses on data from the U. 8. 
Bureau of the Census and National Office of 
Vital Statistics Their estimate of the 1964 
high school population is based on children 
alive today They cannot project the elemen- 


tary school population through 1964 because 
those children are not yet bora. 
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Elementary school population (Age 5-13) 





22,459,000 population 


High school population (Age 14-17) 






8,518,000 poputation 


+31% 


Total US. school-age population (5-17) 


INCREASE 
1953 1960 1953-60 ; 
ELEMENTARY 
} SCHOOL 25,797,000 30,667,000  4870,000 
HIGH 


i. = SCHOOL 8,978,000 11,577,000* 2.599.000 





TOTAL 34,775,000 42,244,000 7,469,000 
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schools...worst is yet to come 


Each region due for large percentage increase over 1950 level 


|ELEMENTARY SCHOOL (Age 5-13) HIGH SCHOOL (Age 14-17) 


NORTHEAST 


Elementary School 
Population: 

Up 1,850,000 by 1960 
High School Population: 
Up 1,215,000 by 1964* 


NORTHCENTRAL 


Elementary School 
Population: 

Up 2,777,000 by 1960 
High School Population: 
Up 1,763,000 by 1964* 





SOUTH 


Elementary School 
Population: 

Up 2,235,000 by 1960 
High School Population: 
Up 1,814,000 by 1964* 


EST 





Elementary School 
Population: 

Up 1,346,000 by 1960 20% 
High School Population: 

Up 910,000 by 1964* 
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Mr. Hecur. You will notice that the graphs presented in it show 
that the situation is critical in every section of the country and that 
the shortage is becoming more acute for the high-school-age children 
than for those of elementary school age. I believe the figures on which 
the graphs are based are essentiallv the same as the official data which 
has been presented to you by the Office of Education. The picture is a 
gloomy one regardless of what figures are used to paint it. 

Here we are the strongest of the world powers. Other nations look 
to us for leadership, for intellectual and financial help. We must pre- 
pare our children to assume such leadership: to become enlightened 
citizens of a democracy and of a complex world. How can we educate 
them for the responsibilities that lie ahead if we refuse to build 
enough classrooms or provide enough teachers? 

I want to urge this committee and the Congress to enact at this ses- 
sion Senator Cooner’s bill for Federal aid for school construction or 
some other bill with similar provisions. 

Before I state my specific reasons for supporting this legislation, I 
would like to sav that T am a strong advocate of leaving the mainte- 
nance, the administration, and the control of schools in the local com- 
munity. I am convinced that the levislation before you would cause 
no threat whatsoever to the principle of local control. The money 
would be used only to help local school boards to construct buildings, 
it would be channeled to the local board through the State educational 
agency on the basis of a statewide plan. Since the money would go 
only for construction, there would be no danger whatsoever of Federal 
interference in the school’s education program. 

T feel stronely that some Federal aid for school construction should 
be passed at this session. I believe if we, the people. do not insist unon 
it, if the Congress does not pass it, we are all guilty of undermining 
the very strength of our countrv which rests in the bovs and girls who 
will soon be running it. I frankly cannot agree with the point of view 
that any consideration of Federal aid for school construction must 
wait until we hold 48 State conferences on education and a White 
House conference to find out what the facts are and what the people 
want to do about them. We have the facts on the shortage of school 
bnildines. The Congress in 1950 voted $3 million to obtain those facts. 
These facts are presented here in this official Government report that 
T am sure vou are familiar with, that shows the need for school build- 
ings all over the United States. I have no doubt it is a part of the rec- 
ord or is available to your committee. 

T see no reason why action should be delayed while we hold confer- 
ences to weep over the situation. 

An oninion has been expressed at these hearings and elsewhere that 
when the people in the grassroots really know the shocking facts about 
what is happening to education, they will marshal all their resources 
to solve those problems. Gentlemen, I maintain that many of the 
70,000 school districts of the country are straining their resources to 
the limit rieht now, but they still cannot keen abreast of the problem. 
We are falling behind at the rate of 67,000 classrooms every year. 
Perhaps some communities and some States are not doing all that they 
can but many States and localities do not have the resources with 
which to meet their resnonsibilities to their children. 

Figured in terms of the amount of income per child of school age, 
New York is 4 times as able to support schools as Mississippi; Nevada 
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is 3 times as able as Arkansas and Illinois twice as able as Louisiana. 
Every 1 of the 12 States which are making the greatest relative 
investment in their schools are States whose income per school-age 
child is far below the national average. The problem of education 
knows no State borders; it is of vital concern to the whole Nation. 
We have provided Federal aid to build roads, hospitals, and airports; 
it is time we recognized that education is more important than any 
of these. It is time we made some Federal aid available for class- 
rooms in which to educate our children. 

We have provided recently a bill for nearly $1 billion to aid the 
States to build roads. 

Because of this great difference in the financial ability of the States 
to build classrooms, I am strongly in favor of the formula principle 
in both the Cooper and the McClellan bills which gives the greatest 
amount of financial aid to the States with the lowest per capita 
income. 

I am fully aware that the Federal Government cannot provide 
enough funds to build all the classrooms needed, and I do not think 
it should. However, Federal aid such as that provided in Senator 
Cooper’s bill will stimulate communities to raise the money necessary 
to match the Federal aid. It will bring about a faster school-build- 
ing program all over the country, much as the Hill-Burton Act re- 
sulted in an accelerated building of needed hospitals. When Fed- 
eral money goes into a community to help construct a building, it 
should free a certain amount of local money which school boards can 
use to hire more teachers and improve other parts of the school 
program. 

The fact that 340,000 classrooms are needed right now to meet the 
present shortage should be reason enough for the quick passage of 
school construction legislation. There is, also, one other reason why 
a good, sound school construction bill should be passed at this session. 
Unemployment figures from many parts of the country show that 
building of schools would be a helpful shot in the arm to the Nation’s 
economy. But we have no Federal legislation, no national plans. If 
this Congress will pass a good bill and make adequate appropriations 
to help the States to begin to meet their classroom needs, an orderly 

lan can be set up. The United States Office of Education and the 
State education agencies can put the proper mechanics in motion. 
Communities can begin to raise their share of the money, acquire 
sites, and draw plans. Such long-time planning can bring about a 
wise, efficient building program as well as needed stimulation to em- 
ployment. If no such law is passed and no plans are made, we run 
the danger later of the familiar haphazard, emergency building which 
is an encouragement to waste, inefficiency, and boondoggling. 

This Congress has just authorized $966 million a year on a 2-year 
basis for roads—the biggest Federal aid for highways bill in our his- 
tory. I maintain the woefully inadequate educational facilities of the 
country are far more shocking than our need for roads. Aren’t our 
children more important than roads? We see no excuse for further 
delay on a school-construction bill. 

I have motored all over this country. I think our system of high- 
ways is good and adequate, but our children are far more important 
than roads. 

Senator Coorer. Thank you very much, Mr. Hecht. 
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Mr. Hecht, I note you are chairman of the American Parents Com- 
mittee. Does that committee have branches throughout the country ? 

Mr. Hecur. No. It does not. It is a group of public-spirited citi- 
zens—a relatively small group—who are interested in the welfare of 
ae who study the matter of all legislation. Some of the people 
on the board are representatives of other organizations, although they 
speak only for themselves. We maintain an office in Washington to 
keep in touch with Federal legislation affecting children and to ex- 
press our opinion affecting all matters of children. 

Senator Cooper. Is your main office in Washington ? 

Mr. Hecur. We have an office in New York and one in Washington. 

Senator Cooper. Where is your paper publis hed ? 

Mr. Hecur. I happen to be publisher of Parents’ magazine. That 
is the job to which I devote my life, and where I earn my living. 
Although the object of Parents’ magazine was not started as a busi- 
ness enterprise—it was started as a service to children—that is pub- 
lished in New York City, but printed in Chicago. 

Senator Coorrr. Do you have any means of keeping any relation- 
ship with the States and with a al communities dealing with school 
problems ? 

Mr. Hecut. We have 1,600,000 paying subscribers all over the 
United States. We publish articles on this subject. We get a continual 
stream of letters from our subscribers, from parents associations, from 
school boards, and our editors traveling around the United States, and 
going to the meetings of all kinds, and discussing the problems with 
the parents. We are in very close touch with the needs and thinking of 
the people throughout the country. 

Senator Coorrr. You think, then, you have a good idea of the 
opinion of the people throughout the country on this problem? 

Mr. Hecur. There are other organizations with much larger mem- 
bership, but with 1,600,000 subscribers, we are in very close touch 
with their needs and their ideas and problems and the conditions 
under which their children have to go to school. 

Senator Cooper. Since the matter of Federal aid to school con- 
struction is discussed, first beginning with the Federal aid to Federal 
impacted districts, and then since that time, after the President’s mes- 
sage and the introduction of various bills dealing with this problem, 
have you given any study to the matters yourself? Have you followed 
it or made any studies ? 

Mr. Hecnr. There is not a day that I do not spend some part of my 
time considering this matter. I consider myself somewhat of a lay 
specialist. I am not an educator in the normal sense of the word. I 
am a businessman. 

Senator Coorrer. The reason I ask you all this, have you any ideas 
as to whether or not there is information available now which would 
inform the committee and the Congress as to the question of need and 
the question of ability of States and local self-governments to take 
their part in the financing of such a program ? 

Mr. Hecnr. It seems to me that there is overwhelming information. 
This report, for example, I have seen a recent report of the National 
Educational Association. The Office of Education has a continual 
stream of information on the needs of schools. 

Surveys were actually made in 42 of the 48 States, giving the need 
for school construction and telling how old the buildings are, and the 
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extent of double and triple time sessions. I do not believe there is 
any field in which there is more information available as to the need 
as in schools. 

Senator Coorrr. I note in your testimony you make this statement: 
“Every one the 12 States which are making the greatest relative in- 
vestment in their schools are States whose income per school-age child 
is far below the national average.” 

It is true, is it not, that in many of these poorer States with lower 
per capita income they are making large appropriations for invest- 
ment in school facilities? 

Mr. Hecnr. They are spending a greater percentage of their per 

vapita income of their citizenr y than the wealthy States are. 

Senator Coorer. The point is that while their total ap propriations 
may not be large and may not be sufficient to do as ad a job as is 
done in some of the richer States, yet in percentage proportion to 
their total income, they are straining more and doing more than much 
wealthier States. 

Mr. Hecrrr. That is quite correct. The figures of the National 
Education Association and of the Office of Education bear that out. 

Senator Coorrr. And the point you are making is that they have 
reached the limit of their capacity to do more? 

Mr. Hecur. Yes. 

Senator Coorer. I think that is true of a great many Southern 
States. 

Mr. Hecur. Particularly the Southern States. That is recognized 
in the Constitution that there is a need of Federal aid inasmuch as 
Congress is given the power to provide for the general welfare. We 
appropriate nearly a billion dollars for help in building highways 
which they do not need as much as schools. 

Senator Coorer. But getting back to my point, I remember the 
bills on Federal aid to education to supply funds for teachers, some- 
times the point was made by some against the bills that these States 
could do more, or that conversely the richer States were doing enough 
to take care of their schools. But it was true that these poorer States 
were doing all they could and were doing more in proportion to their 
income than the richer States. 

Mr. Hecur. That is quite correct. I am not advocating aid for 
school maintenance. 

Senator Coorer. I understand that. 

Mr. Hecur. There is a principle of government established that 
Federal aid for the construction of hospitals and mental institutions 
is a principle of government, and I am urging that be applied to the 
schools. 

Senator Coorrer. Senator Hill. 

Senator Hm. Mr. Hecht, it is nice to see you, sir, and I want to 
express my regret in not hearing your statement. I shall read it with 
much interest. I just happened to have four committee meetings this 
morning, and I had to go by one of the others for a few minutes before 
coming here. 

This being my first love, I decided to come here. I shall certainly 
read your statement with great interest. 

Mr. Heont. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Hitz. 1 am awfully glad the chairman brought out the ques- 
tion about the lower-income States, and how they are making so much 
greater effort to do their best by their schools. 
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Senator Cooper. Thank you very much, Mr. Hecht. 
Mr. Hecurt. Thank you. 


Senator Coorer. Mrs. Gordon Arneson, vice chairman, Spokesmen 


for Children. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. R. GORDON ARNESON, VICE CHAIRMAN, 
SPOKESMEN FOR CHILDREN 


Mrs. Arneson. Senator Cooper, members of the committee, my 
name is Mrs. R. Gordon Arneson. I am vice chairman of Spokesmen 
for Children, a small national organization of parents, teachers, doc- 
tors. nurses, social workers, ministers, and others interested in Federal 
legislation which affects the health and welfare and education of 
youngsters. We have no paid staff and only limited resources for 
independent fact gathering. We utilize the professional experts in 
our own membership and the outstanding work of professional groups 
such as the National Education Association, the United States Office 
of Education, and the Legislative Reference Service of the Library of 
Congress. 

Incidentally, I would like to say here that I have been exceedingly 
impressed with the outstanding reports Mr. Quattlebaum provides in 
that field. They are amazing documents. 

Senator Hitz. He does a wonderful job. 

Mrs. Arneson. Yes; he does indeed. 

Their first-hand knowledge is the basis for the position we take 
today and the source of the facts we present today on school construc- 
tion needs. 

My testimony is divided into two parts. The first is a statement 
of our position on Federal aid to States and localities for public 
education, and the second is a brief recitation of some of the pertinent 
facts which we believe prove the need for congressional action now 
to help States and localities to expedite the construction of needed 
public school facilities. 

Some years ago, Spokesmen for Children took the position that the 
Federal Government (representing as it does the chats 160 million 
citizens of this country) had a responsibility to make a financial con- 
tribution to the public education of children irrespective of their geo- 
graphical location. Basic to this decision was our belief that each 
child—whether a native son of Kentucky or a daughter of Arizona— 
was also a citizen of the United States and potentially a mature resi- 
dent and taxpayer in any one of the other United States. Thus, 
equalization of educational opportunity for children wherever they 
might be living as a child became the basic core of our policy. An- 
other principle was that each level of government—local, State, and 
National—should be participants in the financing of public school 
education, but with primary emphasis placed upon local responsibility 
for public school management under locally elected school boards. 

Our analysis of legislation before this committee, particularly S. 
9601 and §. 2779, indicates that under either bill, desirable and needed 
assistance could be rendered to equalize educational opportunity 
while still preserving basic local responsibility. We favor prompt 
and affirmative action on a public-school construction act that au- 
thorizes a sum adequate to meet the needs that cannot be met through 
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State and local resources as revealed by such studies as were author- 
ized by Public Law 815 of the 81st Congress. I refer specifically to 
the school facilities survey report of the Office of Education dated 
December 1953 and call your attention to the equally pertinent study 
“Educational Differences Among the States” prepared by the National 
Education Association and issued in March of this year. 

We do not favor deferring congressional action until after the pro- 
posed State and National White House Conference on Education has 
been held. Sufficient facts are available now. 

The second half of my testimony, as I said before, deals with a few, 
and only a few, of the pertinent facts about the tragic conditions under 
which our children receive their basic education in public schools. 
The following are excerpts from the survey of the Office of Education. 
I believe that they should be read before the members of this com- 
mittee who, I am sure, do not have time to study in detail all of the 
factual reports on this and the many other important subjects on 
which they must make decisions. 


Page 114: 


When the data of the foregoing paragraphs are projected on the basis of 
relative enrollments, the 1952 nationwide school plant needs included 312,000 
instruction rooms to house 8,881,360 pupils at a cost of $10.6 billion. Of this 
amount $5.9 billion could have been provided from applicable resources, leaving 
a nationwide deficit of $4.7 billion. 


I think this particular fact, Mr. Chairman, is in partial answer to 
the question you put to Mr. Hecht, as to whether or not there are any 
studies or indications of relative financial ability of the States and 
localities to meet a larger proportion of the cost of school construction. 

Page 36: 

The data shown in chart 7 indicates that almost half (47 percent) of all school 


buildings in the 48 States represented in the report are mor» than 30 years old 
and that more than 1 of every 5 (22 percent) is more than 50 years old. 


Page 38: 


In chart 8 it will be noted that approximately one-third (30 percent) of all 
children included in this report are housed in school buildings more than 30 years 
old. An additional 32 percent of the pupils involved attend school in buildings 
more than 20 years old, thus making a total of 62 percent who are housed in 
school buildings erected prior to 1930. 


Page 55. See chart 16. I thought as a mother and parent that 
this was one of the most shocking things in the report. Eighteen 
percent of the pupils covered in this survey are housed in buildings 
that do not meet fire safety conditions as defined in this report and 
another 16 percent are in buildings that are only possibly acceptable 
as to fire safety. 

Page 56: 

It will be noted that one-third of all school plants represented in this chart 


are unsatisfactory, according to the evaluation made by State and/or local 
educational agencies. 


Page 58: 


The school plants included in chart 18 housed 20,156,045 pupils. Approxi- 
mately 1 of every 5 of these children was housed in a plant that was unsatis- 
factory in terms of the criteria by which each plant was rated. In addition 
2 of every 5 children were housed in a school plant that was rated only as fair. 
Thus, only 2 of every 5 pupils in the 43 States represented in this report were 
housed in school plants that were rated as satisfactory by State and local survey 
teams. 
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Page 108: 

A study of chart 41 will show that those States having a high percentage of 
pupils housed in unsatisfactory school plants are well distributed across the 
country. 

I was quite impressed to find that fact, because I think it is impor- 
tant to this committee to know that this is not necessarily a geographi- 

cal problem. Our school plants in practically all communities, as 
indicated by close study of some of these reports, is bad in just about 
every sec tion. It is not confined to one area. 

Page 112. It will be observed from this chart that 41 of the 48 
States included in this report did not have sufficient applicable 
resources obtainable under existing laws and practices to meet their 
current capital outlay needs. 

Page 64. I think this was perhaps the most quotable quote in the 
entire report. 
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This school-facilities survey reveals a current need for public elementary and 
secondary school facilities equivalent to a single story structure 50 feet wide 
extending from the Statue of Liberty to the Golden Gate Bridge. 

[ should like to close this testimony by giving thanks to the members 
of this committee for holding hearings at this time on school con- 
struction needs. We know that you will do your best to report out 
a bill that will remedy this situation and which will be accepted by 
your congressional colleagues and by the President who has said on 
several occasions, “Our school system demands some prompt, effec- 
tive help.” 

Senator Cooper. We certainly thank you, Mrs. Arneson, for your 
testimony, and for your selection of these facts which are very im- 
portant in the consideration of this bill. 

Can you tell the committee more about your organization ¢ 

Mrs. Arneson. It is an organization that is made up, as I indicated 
in my testimony, of parents and ministers and social workers and 
judges and people who work with children, who have some reason for 
having a knowledge about legislation or an interest in legislation. 
They ‘have one thing in common perhaps, and that is their feeling 
that the services to children depend in large measure upon adequate 
Federal legislation. Many of our people as individuals work on 
legislation before State legislative bodies and local legislative bodies. 
As I say, I would think our membership was somewhere between 300 
and 400 at the moment. There are no dues. People hear about us. 
If they do and want to make a small contribution to the publication 
of testimony such as this that we present to committees, they may. 
All the members of the board, and the people who take an interest 
in specific phases of children’s legislation work as volunteers. 

I happen to cover appropriations for the Children’s Bureau. Mr. 
Clyde Murray, who is a member of the board and resident of New 
York, and expert in that field, handles our testimony and contacts on 
juvenile delinquency. We have several doctors and nurses who do 
the same kind of work on legislation in the health field. I do not know 
what other kind of legislation might be of interest to you. 

Senator Coorrr. Is the office of your organization in Washington? 

Mrs. Arneson. No, our office headquarters i is in New York. I am 
or of the group. We have no office except my desk in my 
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Senator Coorrr. Do you live in Washington ? 

Mrs. Arneson. I live in Arlington. 

Senator Cooper. Have you been employed here in Washington in 
the Government? 

Mrs. Arneson. Yes. 

Senator Coorer. Are you now employed in the Government ? 

Mrs. Arneson. I am not. 

Senator Coorer. Have you been? 

Mrs. Arneson. Yes. 

Senator Coorer. Where were you employed in the Government? 

Mrs. Arneson. My last job was a special assistant to the Chief of 
the Children’s Bureau. I terminated that employment 214 years ago. 

Senator Cooper. How long were you there? 

Mrs. Arneson. A little less than 2 years. 

Senator Cooper. You were with the Children’s Bureau for 2 years. 

Mrs. Arneson. Yes. 

Senator Coorer. Before that time did you work in the Government 
here ¢ 

Mrs. Arneson. Oh, yes. Asa matter of fact, I came into the Gov- 
ernment as a public admission intern from the University of Minne- 
sota in 1940, I think it was. I have had several jobs in what are now 
parts of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. They 
were in the Bureau of Public Assistance as a junior assistant. I held 
several positions in that Bureau. During World War IT I was special 
aide to Charles Taft, who came to work on wartime health and welfare 
programs. Later I worked in the United States State Department on 
foreign-relief matters that had to do with authorizing assistance go- 
ing overseas. When my husband returned from the service, I re- 
signed, and it was later that I was persuaded to take a special assign- 
ment with the Children’s Bureau to work on specific problems during 
the White House conference. 

Senator Coorrr. Can you tell me something about how this organi- 
zation was created and who it represents? Do you have any connec- 
tions in the States with local groups? 

Mrs. Arneson. No, sir. 

Senator Coorrr. It is just an organization here in Washington ? 

Mrs. Arneson. As I said we have about 300 or 400 members. Our 
membership is scattered throughout 15 or 16 States, I think, some in 
the Midwest. Mostly it is along the east coast. We have no local 
chapters. When we need information about what is going on in the 
States, I prepare a letter and send it out to the ¢ appropriate authori- 
ties in the States and then collate the information that comes in. 
As I said, in this particular subject matter I am not experienced in 
the field of education, and so I rely upon the people in our membership 
who are educators and upon official reports of bodies such as the Na- 
tional Education Association and the Office of Education for factual 
information. 

Senator Coorrr. I have been very much interested in your testi- 
mony. It is of interest to note who these witnesses represent. 

Mrs. Arneson. That is right. 

Senator Coorrr. You speak of Spokesmen for Children now. I 
am just interested to know if it is just an organization which a group 
of people here in Washington got together and formed or if it rep- 
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resents groups of people who are interested in children all over the 
United States. 

Mrs. Arneson. I would be in error if I should indicate that we 
represented a big and influential group. We certainly do not. We 
represent our membership which, as I said, is between 300 and 400 
individuals. 

Senator Coorrr. I do not want to keep pursuing this. How did 
you get together’ Is it just a common interest in this field? 

Mrs. Arneson. As I said, I think the one thing that holds the entire 
group together is a common interest in Federal legislation, which 
affects children. I have been a member of this organization several 
years. My understanding is that George Hecht, who was the previous 
witness before this committee, was instrumental in forming this 
organization. 

Senator Coorrr. Do you testify on many bills here? 

Mrs. Arneson. I beg your paves’ 

Senator Coorrr. Do you all appear and testify on a number of 
bills? 

Mrs. Arneson. Yes. 

Senator Coorrr. What types of bills do you testify on ? 

Mrs. Arneson. As I indicated before, I testify on appropriations for 
the Children’s Bureau and the school-lunch interest. I took the - 
sponsibility today of testifying on this subject matter. Clyde Murrs 
who is a member of our board. has testified during this session a 
juvenile delinquency and the importance of making an effort to clean 
up that situation. Hester Stoll, another member of our board, testi- 
fied a couple of weeks ago on the survivorship benefits in the old-age 
and survivors insurance. 

Senator Coorrer. Are you all financed in any way ? 

Mrs. Arneson. We accept contributions of any amount. They 
usually are quite small. It is from anybody who hears about us. We 
have no expenses, because we do not maintain offices except for mimeo- 
graphing of testimony. We have no publication that is sent out. or 
anything of that sort. When the treasury permits it, we write analyses 
of bills and send them out to anybody that seems to be interested. 

Senator Coorrr. You are supported by voluntary contributions? 

Mrs. Arneson. That is right. 

Senator Cooper. You all sound like a very public-spirited outfit, 
Senator Hill, do you have any questions? 

Senator Hiri. No. You have given us a splendid statement em- 
phasizing our present school pl: int, so to speak, and the obsolescence, 
the inadequacy, the fire hazards, the very poor and aged condition 
of some of our buildings. I take it you would also emphasize the fact, 
too, that we have a great shortage of buildings, and that is one reé yson 
for the unfortunate situation we find in our overcrowded classrooms 
today; is that not true? 

Mrs. Arneson. That is right. 

Senator Hirt. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Cooper. Senator Upton. 

Senator Upron. Have you any information as to the financial ability 
of the municipalities and the States to construct the necessary build- 
ings? 

Mrs. Arnrson. The information that I have, sir—and there are two 
quotes from the school facilities survey to which I called the Senator’s 
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attention before you came in—I think those two facts and charts 
reveal the extent to which States and localities can meet a further 
proportion or additional proportion of the total cost of needed school 
construction. Of my own personal knowledge I do not know that. 

Senator Upron. Is it your thought that the National Government 
should share the expense of new facilities or that it should stimulate 
the construction of new facilities by grants-in-aid ? 

Mrs. Arneson. It is my feeling that grants-in-aid for school con- 
struction of school plants will result in what has happened in the field 
of construction of hospitals. I think there it has been clearly indi- 
cated that the stimulation of Federal assistance has resulted in a 
great deal more State and local interest in hospitals than had hereto- 
fore been the case. I would hope the same would happen if your 
committee should decide to report out a bill in this field. 

Senator Upron. Then you would recommend grants-in-aid pri- 
marily to stimulate construction ? 

Mrs. Arneson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Upron. And not necessarily because of the inability of local 
communities to look out for themselves. 

Mrs. Arneson. I would recommend it for both those reasons. 

Senator Upron. For both causes? 

Mrs. Arneson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Upron. Thank you. 

Senator Coorrr. Thank you very much, Mrs. Arneson. 

Mrs. Arneson. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Cooper. Mr. Andrew J. Biemiller, representing the national 
legislative committee of the American Federation of Labor. We are 

lad to have you here with us, Mr. Biemiller, former Congressman 
Biemiller. 


STATEMENT OF ANDREW J. BIEMILLER, MEMBER, NATIONAL 
LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE OF THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF 
LABOR 


Mr. Bremitier. Thank you, Senator. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name is Andrew 
J. Biemiller, and I am a member of the national legislative committee 
of the American Federation of Labor. My office is located at the 
AFL Building, 901 Massachusetts Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. I 
deeply appreciate the opportunity to present to your subcommittee 
the views of the American Federation of Labor on Federal assistance 
for school construction. 

The education of our children is of vital importance to the future 
of our country. 

What issue can possibly prove more important in the years to come? 
While America today has more than its share of the world’s problems, 
how much worse off will we be a generation hence if our children do 
not receive a fully adequate education? Unless they are properly 
prepared for the task of governing the Nation, trained for the skilled 
jobs in American industry, and given the inspiration to create new 
advances in science and the arts, our democracy will be greatly weak- 
ened and all of our efforts to preserve the values of the American 
system will have been in vain. 
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Our public schools are to the heart of our educational system. It is 
our unpleasant duty to face the fact that the public school system in 
the United States can only be described in terms of a crisis. To use 
the word “crisis” is no exaggeration. Evidence of this crisis is every- 
where. Overcrowded schools, double shifts, use of makeshift class- 
rooms, heavier teaching loads, secondhand equipment. and facilities; 
these are some of the ways the crisis in the public schools has mani- 
fested itself. 

These conditions have not been the result of negligence or failure 
by those who are administering our public school system. Teachers 
and school officials have long been aware of the problems that each 
year are becoming more acute. Teachers, in particular, have per- 
formed a miracle with the meager facilities and the overcrowded con- 
ditions with which they have to cope. They have never received the 
appreciation they deserve for performing their task which in many 
ways is the most burdensome i in our society. 

The current crisis has only a single major cause. It arises simply 
because the American people, having faith in the future of America, 
have translated this faith into a very substantial increase in the coun- 
try’s population. Last year, the total number of births in the United 
States reached a new high short of 4 million. Since 1945, the number 
of births each year has averaged 3,725,000, over 50 percent higher than 
the 2,432,000 average recorded during the decade of the thirties. 

Only recently the Bureau of the Census published a detailed esti- 
mate of the United States population as of July 1, 1953. Their fig- 
ures show that since the last census in April 1950, the country’s popu- 
lation had grown by 81% million. When this figure was broken down 
by various age groups, it is discovered that nearly 5 million, or almost 
60 percent of this increase, was concentrated in the age groups up 
to 15 years of age. 

In time, an infant becomes a schoolchild. Slowly but surely, higher 
birthrates are reflected in school attendance records, first at the ele- 
mentary and then later at the secondary level. The net result has 
been a tidal wave of children which threatens to engulf our entire 
educational system, lowering the quality of teaching, for cing schools 
to overflow into substandard ‘buildings, and creating ov erworked facili- 
ties and equipment of all types. 

It has been estimated that a total of 29,608,000 students are enrolled 
in publie schools in continental United States during the current 
school year. Six years hence, for the school years 1959-60, this total 
is expected to rise to 36,250,000, an increase of 22 percent. To show 
the impact of the increase at the different school levels, it should be 
noted that the elementary grades from kindergarten to sixth are ex- 
pected to have an increase of 14 percent, but grades 7 and 8 an increase 
of 47 percent. In this way does the tital wave of children move into 
the higher school grades. 

We are all familiar in general terms with the problems that are 
created by this heavy increase in school enrollment. We all know 

vaguely that school buildings are overcrowded and facilities inade- 
quate. However, becouse few of us realize the m agnitude of the cur- 
rent crisis, I would like to take the time to cite a ‘few simple figures 
concerning the adequacy of today’s school buildings to meet today’s 
education needs. 
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Most of this material is derived from a recent report issued by the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, and prepared as a 
result of a special school facilities survey authorized by Public Law 
815, 81st Congress. Under the terms of the law, Federal funds to 
cover half the cost of a survey of school facilities were made available 
to the States. The actual survey was conducted by the various 
State educational agencies. The published report of the survey in- 
cludes information obtained in 43 States and Territori ies, comprising 
approximately 81 percent of all school enrollment in the United 
States. 

Size of school plants (buildings) : The 1-room schoolhouse has by 
= means disappeared with the horse and buggy. The fact is that 

13 percent of all school plants in the United States have only 1 class- 
room and an additional 26 percent have only 2 to 6 rooms. Nine per- 
cent of all elementary school children are taught in 1-room schools, 
while an additional 21 percent are taught in school plants with 2 
to 6 rooms. 

Age of school buildings: It is equally shocking to realize that 27 
percent of all elementary school buildings housing 13 percent of all 
elementary pupils are over 50 years old. “An additional 26 percent of 
elementary buildings housing 22 percent of the pupils are from 31 to 
50 years old. 

General rating of school plants: In accordance with recognized 
evaluation techniques, all school plants included in this survey were 
rated on the basis of such criteria as location, structural adequacy, 
sanitation facilities, and pupil safety. All ratings were made by a 
State or local educational agency. The ratings show that fully 33 
percent of all school plants and 37 percent of all elementary schools 
were rated unsatisfactory. Only 27 percent of all school plants were 
rated satisfactory with the remainder considered only fair. 

These few figures clearly demonstrate the overwhelming need which 
now exists for additional public school construction. 

How can this need be met? Here in America, we are quite proud 
of our locally administered public school system. The American 
Federation of Labor has always supported local school administration. 
This arrangement has stimulated citizen participation, encouraged 
local initiative, and has helped to develop high standards of educa- 
tional programs and facilities. 

At the present time, however, the problems confronting the schools 
are far greater than we have ever faced before. School offic ‘ials, as 
well as local and State governments, are making heroic efforts to meet 
these problems. Since the end of World War II, expenditures on 
schools have risen. In many cases, new schools have been constructed, 
Additional financing has been arranged by floating special bond is- 
sues, and, on occasion, by the imposition of additional taxes. 

Yet, despite these efforts, the need now is greater than ever before. 
The Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare demonstrated this 
fact overwhemingly in her presentation before this subcommittee 
on April 2, 1954. “At that time she pointed out : 

The number of new classrooms provided in the past years approximated 47,006 
in 1951, 50,000 in 1952, and more than 50,000 in 1953, but it is not keeping up 
with the increase in classrooms needed. The number of new classrooms needed 


annually is approximately 117,000. To provide the more than 340,000 needed 
classrooms would cost $10 billion to $12 billion. 
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If only children would refuse to grow for several years, current 
efforts by State and local governments might possibly provide a rem- 
edy for the current crisis situation. Unfortunately, though, the situ- 
ation becomes more desperate each year and now requires an imme- 
diate solution. 

Only action by the Federal Government can solve this problem. 
The job is far too big for the State governments. A few States who 
may be in the enviable financial position of having the resources to 
solve their own problem are in the main the very States where the 
school construction problem is least serious. Practically all the States 
are faced with a opelias which is far beyond their financial resources. 

The vast differences among the States in school construction needs 
also point up the need for Federal action. 

I mentioned earlier that 48 percent of all school plants contained 
only 1 room. Yet for the different States this percentage varies 
from 1.5 percent in Rhode Island to 85 percent in South Dakota. 
While the percentage is highest in States with large rural popula- 
tions, it is relatively low in States which have actively fostered a 
school-consolidation program. 

The age of school buildings also varies sharply among the States. 
The proportion of buildings 50 years old varies from 0.15 percent in 
Mississippi to 66 percent in Vermont. There may be sharp ines 
between States located in the same part of the country. In Wiscon- 
sin 57 percent of the school buildings are over 50 years old, but in 
Indiana, the percentage is only 21 percent. 

The percentage of pupils needing new school housing also has wide 
variations. This percentage ranges from less than 15 percent in North 
Dakota to 57 percent in the State of Maine. States with percentages 
over 45 are found in all parts of the country and include Arkansas, 
Louisiana, Nebraska, Nevada, New Hampsire, New Mexico, and 
Washington, in addition to Maine. 

These sharp differences among the States make it evident that the 
need for school construction in many States is far greater than their 
available resources. 

This point can be more clearly illustrated if the committee would 
look at the attached table which compares the States financial re- 
sources (per capita income payments) with the States general level 
of education (percent of selective service registrants failing the 
Armed Forces qualification test). Income per capita is recognized as 
a basic figure which indicates the amount of financial resources avail- 
able in each State. Figures giving the percent of selective-service 
registrants failing the Armed Forces qualification test are recognized 
as a reliable index of the general level of education attained by those 
taking the test. 

It is clear from the table that those States with the lowest par capita 
income are precisely those States with the lowest levels of education. 
Although the States in the South have made very substantial ad- 
vances in both education and income levels during the past 15 years, 
they are still somewhat behind the other States in both financial re- 
sources and the level of education. 

With all this evidence pointing to the need for immediate Federal 
action, we are surprised and disappointed that the administration 
does not support this position. We are surprised because the state- 
ment made by the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare be- 
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fore this committee on April 2 is certainly the most effective presenta- 
tion of the reasons why immediate Federal action is needed. 

In her analysis of the pending bills submitted to this committee, 
the Secretary argues against Federal assistance for school] construction 
on the following grounds: 

That it would lead to “Federal interference in the control and 
direction of education.” 

2. That such a program should wait for the holding of State and 
White House conferences on education. 

That a Federal program “might actually slow up and decrease 
State and local expenditures for this purpose.” 

That the program should await recommendations froni the Com- 
mission on Inter-Government Relations. 

These arguments are spurious. To be sure recommendations of 
both the proposed conferences on education and the Inter-Govern- 
mental Commission may well prove helpful if these were properly 
constituted on a broadly representative basis. But such recommenda- 
tions under any cire umstances are not a substitute for congressional 
consideration and action. They most certainly should not serve as 
an excuse for delay on a matter of such great urgency. There is 
everything to lose and nothing to gain by ‘waiting ‘for these recom- 
mendations. 

Federal aid to school construction can only come through action of 
Congress. Noninterference in local school administration can be 
fully assured by the simple and effective means of a congressional 
declaration of intent right in the law. Standards can also be written 
into the law requiring adequate local and State initiative and effort 
as a condition to Federal aid. 

The charge that assistance for school construction could lead to 
Federal domination of the school systems of our country becomes 
ludicrous when one examines the machinery for granting aid to specific 
projects this legislation would create. Ina large sense that machinery 
follows the precedents created by the Hill-Burton Hospital Construc- 
tion Act and provides thorough consideration and initial approval at 
State and local levels. ‘This procedure has been praised by everyone, 
including even the American Medical Association, as a competent 
safeguard against Federal domination. 

The important point is that a program must be started immediately. 
Delay is unnecessary and will only intensify the present crisis. We 
are losing ground in the fight for adequate schools. The more Con- 
gress delays, the greater will be the need for Federal aid to launch 
a more extensive program in the future. 

A number of bills ieee in this session of Congress would 
establish a program of Federal assistance for school construction. 
Two of these we consider of uathedthe importance. The first is 
S. 2601, introduced by the chairman of the subcommittee, Senator 
Cooper. The other, S. 2779, has been introduced by Senator Mc- 
Clellan in behalf of himself and 24 other Senators, including several 
members of this committee. In many respects, these bill are quite 
similar. Each would inaugurate a program of Federal financial as- 
sistance to the States for the construction of public elementary and 
secondary school facilities. Each of these bills includes the follow- 


ing important provisions: 
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1. Adequate standards which each State would have to meet before 
becoming available for Federal financial assistance. 

2. An apportionment formula which recognizes that the need for 
assistance varies among the different States. 

3. A provision requiring that where State law requires segrega- 
tion in education, the apportionment and administration of Federal 
funds shall not discriminate against any racial group. 

The following are three of the main differences between the two 
bills: 

1. S. 2601 authorizes the appropriation of not more than $100 
million for the first fiscal year of the program’s operation. $8. 2779 
does not authorize any specific amount. In view of the fact that the 
Secretary has put the cost of the program for adequate school facilities 
at between $10 and $12 billion, it seems clear that $100 million a year 
is hardly more than the proverbial “drop in the bucket.” On the 
other hand, because this program has to start from scratch it would 
reasonably require several months for the States to submit their pro- 
grams and become eligible for Federal aid. Under the circumstances, 
we are willing to consider the $100 million figure as a rockbottom 
amount for only the first year of the program. This amount should 
be raised to at least $500 million for subsequent years. 

2. Any bill reported by the subcommittee should contain provisions 
requiring the adherence to the labor standards and procedures set 
forth in both the Davis-Bacon Act and the Copeland antikickback 
law. S. 2601 and S. 2779 contains the former. Also S. 2601 contains 
the Copeland antikickback law. Both these provisions should be em- 
bodied in any bill approved by the committee and the Congress. 

3. The McClellan bill includes a specific provision prohibiting 
Federal “direction, supervision, or control” over State or local educa- 
tion agencies. The Cooper bill does not include this specific provision 
but provides for judicial review in the event any State or local agency 
or individual “conceives himself aggrieved” by any action taken under 
the law. We feel that any law should include an appropriate pro- 
vision safeguarding State or local school administration. 

4. The proviso in section 5 (a) (6) of S. 2601 is designed to make 
certain that State and local appropriations for school construction 
must not be reduced if any State or locality is to qualify for grants 
under the terms of the proposed legislation. This is a desirable and 
necessary feature of any bill which is to be reported, otherwise the 
intent of the legislation could be subverted. We suggest that the lan- 
guage be checked carefully to make certain it accomplishes this 
purpose. 

The need for this program has been clearly demonstrated. The 
American Federation of Labor urges this subcommittee, as well as 
the full Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, to report out a bill 
for Federal financial assistance to school construction. 

As pointed out dramatically by the Office of Education: 

“The Nation’s public, elementary, and secondary school population 
needs additional floor space equal to a 1-story building 52 feet wide, 
extending from New York City to San Francisco.” 

It is time for America to get to work on this problem. 
(The table referred to follows:) 
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Comparison of State educational levels and financial resources 

















Financial resources Educational levels 
Percent of 
+4, | Selective 
7 | Per capita | Ranking of Service Ranking of 
income pay- | “Staten + registrants vere-d F 
ments, 1952 ee failing , 
| qualifica- 
tion test 
United States_. ; | $1, 639 19.2 

Alabama. 1,012 47 43.1 45 
Arizona ‘ 1, 498 27 20.4 | 34 
Arkansa;_ . 951 48 47.4 | 47 
California 2, 032 6 9.3 17 
Colorado. | 1, 618 21 9.4 18 
Connecticut... | 2, O80 4 12.7 23 
Delaware 2, 260 1 20.0 33 
Florida 1,319 36 3:.7 40 
Georgia 1, 137 42 36.1 42 
Idaho_. 1, 438 31 5.0 5 
Illinois. 1, 983 7 9.3 16 
Indiana... 1, 685 18 7.3 2 
Iowa 1, 545 25 5.0 6 
Kansa3 1, 698 16 6.4 10 
Kentucky. 1, 135 43 25. 6 38 
Louisiana 1, 206 41 47.5 48 
Maine 1, 361 32 18.0 30 
Maryland_. 1, 761 12 19.7 32 
Massachusetts 1, 749 | 13 4.8 4 
Michigan 1, 815 10 13.9 27 
Minnesota 1, 491 28 2.2 2 
Mississippi 818 49 44.8 46 
Missouri 1, 583 | 23 17.4 29 
Montana... 1, 697 | 17 5.7 8 
Nebraska 1, 566 24 a7 15 
Nevada 2, 250 2 9.6 19 
New Hampshire 1, 530 26 5.4 7 
New Jersey 1, 959 7 11.2 22 
New Mexico 1, 331 34 29.3 39 
New York 2, 038 5 13.3 26 
North Carolina 1, 049 | 4¢ 37.5 44 
North Dakota 1, 223 40) 13. 0 25 
Ohio 1. 881 9 12.9 24 
Oklahoma 1, 285 | 37 71.0 35 
Oregon... 1, 733 | 14 3.2 3 
Pennsylvania. 1,710 15 9.8 20 
Rhode Island 1, 655 19 10.5 21 
South Carolina 1, 099 45 58.3 49 
South Dakota | 38 7.5 13 
Tennessee 1, 44 37.2 43 
Texas_. 2 29 22.1 36 
Utah 1, 30 2.1 l 
Vermont. ye 33 14.5 28 
Virginia i, 35 34.7 41 
Washington 1,§ ll 5.7 9 
West Virginia hy 39 24.5 37 
Wisconsin 1,6 20 7.6 14 
W yoming . 22 7.0 11 
District of Columbia. 2, 3 19.6 31 
Sources: U. 8. Department of Commerce, Survey of Current Business, State income payments in 1952, 


table 5, per capita income payments by States and regions 1929-52. p. 13 U. 8. Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare, Office of Education. Literacy Education, table 2, percent of Selective Service 
registrants who failed the Armed Forces qualification test. 

Senator Cooper. Mr. Biemiller, thank you very much for your testi- 
mony. I think for a minute I will defer and ask the other members if 
they would like to ask questions and I will later. Senator Murray. 

Senator Murray. I have no questions to ask. I think this is a very 
fine statement. 

Mr. Bremitter. Thank you. 

Senator Cooper. Senator Upton. 

Senator Upron. Mr. Biemiller, I am always delighted to have you 
with us, because you present facts and make constructive suggestions 
on matters on which you appear. 
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Mr. Bremuer. Thank you, Senator. 

Senator Urron. I have been very much interested in the presenta- 
tion which you just made. You raise the query in my mind, in con- 
sidering these bills, whether we should regard the whole as greater 
than the parts. Is it your position that the United States is better 
able to finance school construction than the States? 

Mr. Bremitier. We are of the opinion that with some very rare 
exceptions that most State and local governments have just about 
reached their limit on taxes for school construction and for maintain- 
ing their schools. As you well know, by and large, that money comes 
from property taxes. Asa property taxpayer in Montgomery County, 
Md., for sone I have some pretty strong feelings on this subject. 
We have bonded ourselves, we have raised our taxes, and we are faced 
with this ever-increasing problem. We are more fortunate than some 
other areas, because we get a certain amount of money under the impact 
bill. 

The various constituent bodies of the A. F. of L. for many, many 
years at our conventions have been raising this question as one of the 
key problems confronting us. We have several hundred of our mem- 
bers who serve on local school boards. They unanimously report that 
they have just about reached the end in terms of raising money. We 
feel the taxing powers of the Federal Government is the only recourse 
we have left. 

We would further point out that while we insist on local administra- 
tion of schools, that we do not regard the problem of poorer educa- 
tional facilities in the State of Mississippi simply as a problem of the 
State of Mississippi. If we are to have low educational standards in 
any part of the country it is going to reflect upon the Nation as a whole. 
To that extent we certainly consider it a national problem. 

Senator Urron. You would not have us understand that the re- 
sources of the State in this field are limited to the property tax? 

Mr. Bremitier. Not exclusively, but we also know, Senator, from 
the most recent report of the Council of Sti ite Governments, that you 
now have 27 States running on deficit financing. 

Senator Upron. How about the Federal Government ? 

Mr. Bremitier. We know the Federal Government is running on 
deficit financing. We think there are ways of meeting that. In the 
long run we are going to watch with interest the kind of tax bill that 
comes out of the Finance Committee in the next couple of weeks. 

Senator Upron. You would agree that the money appropriated here 
is obtained through taxes levied on the entire people. 

Mr. Bremmer. Certainly. 

Senator Upron. All our revenues come from a common source. 

Mr. Bremer. That is right. 

Senator Urron. What form of aid do you particularly recommend ? 
What formula would you apply? 

Mr. Bremitier. That we think is a problem that is up to the Con- 
gress and to your able staff people in the Office of Education. We 
think that the basic kind of procedures for construction that have 
been laid down in the Hill-Burton Act have been most satisfactory. 
We would favor that kind of an approach. 

Senator Urron. Are we now entering on a much larger field than 
that embraced by the Hill-Burton Act? 
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Mr. Bremitier. Certainly we are, and important as the Hill-Burton 
Act is, and important as hospital construction is to the Nation, we 
consider school construction an even greater and more important 
problem. That is one reason that it is a larger problem for us all. 

Senator Upron. On the basis of your present information, then, 
you are not prepared to suggest what formula should be applied if 
we are now to make grants-in-aid to the States? 

Mr. Bremitier. We have no particular quarrel with the formulas 
that have been suggested to date. 

Senator Urron. Do you choose any particular formula? 

Mr. Bremiuier. No; we leave that to the discretion of the Congress. 

Senator Uprron. Would not study in this field be of some benefit 
in determining what are the needs and what formula would be best 
suited in the distribution of Federal funds? 

Mr. Bremitier. Senator, we think we have had enough studies in 
this field, and that we have enough information available that we 
know how to proceed. We have as I stated among other things also— 
I should have mentioned that a moment ago—great respect on the 
whole for the school administrators of this country. We think they 
have some very valuable advice to give. 

Senator Upron. You must be aware that the Congress in the last 
15 years has been considering bills of this character without coming 
to any agreement on procedure. 

Mr. Bremiier. That is true. 

Senator Upron. It is possible that a study at this time would not 
be of some aid if we are going to pass out Federal funds on a large 
scale ? 

Mr. Bremituer. I repeat that you have had enough studies and you 
have enough information available. We have faith in the collective 
wisdom of this subcommittee and the committee as a whole that you 
can work out a good formula. 

Senator Urron. I would not dispute you in that respect even though 
I have my doubts. It is a problem, then, which has not been solved. 

Mr. Bremitier. There have been many suggestions made. It has 
not been solved in the sense that you have not yet reached a meeting 
of the minds on it. -I do not see there is a problem in terms of the 
various formulas that have been suggested. They are there. 

Senator Upron. Is it not true that for 15 years Congress has been 
working with this problem without coming to any solution? 

Mr. Bremitter. This problem has been confused by many and subtle 
issues, as you well know, Senator. I think this is a phase of the 
problem that by now there is enough agreement, I repeat, that we 
think your committee can bring out a formula that will be satisfactory 
with everyone. 

Senator Upron. You think we are confronted with an emergency 
rather than a chronic condition ? 

Mr. Bremiuier. Yes. We think it is a condition that is going to 
continue for some years to come. You could not possibly in 1 year’s 
time meet the needs that confront us. It is certainly a problem of 
the next decade that we have to face here. 

Senator Upron. If we had to legislate in this field you think it 
should be on an emergency basis? 

Mr. Bremitier. On a crisis basis, not an emergency basis. 

Senator Upron. That is, you go a little further? 
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Mr. Bremiutter. Yes. 

Senator Upron. That is, you suggest the situation is more serious 
than the word “emergency” implies ? 

Mr. Bremitier. Quite. 

Senator Upron. And from your standpoint, at least, huge appro- 
priations will be necessary in order to put our school facilities at a 
proper level ? 

Mr. Bremitter. That word “huge” is relative. We think consider- 
able sums are needed ; yes. 

Senator Urron. You have mentioned some sizable sums in the 
course of your presentation. 

Mr. Bremitter. Quite right. 

Senator Upron. Then any commitment in this field is likely to 
heavily involve the Federal Government. 

Mr. Bremitier. Certainly. That is the intent of the bills. 

Senator Upron. Your table shows the difference in the qualifications 
of registrants for the Selective Service. For instance, let us take some 
of these States. What is the percentage for Alabama, which is the 
first on the list on the table which you submitted ? 

Mr. Bremitter. It is 37th in per capita income and 45th in terms 
of the educational level as reflected by the qualifications under the 
draft. 

Senator Upron. And in percentage, what was the percentage of 
those failing under the draft ? 

Mr. Bremitter. 438 percent. 

Senator Upron. Let us look to Rhode Island. What does your 
table show in regard to Rhode Island? 

Mr. BremitieR. Rhode Island is 19th in per capita income and 21st 
in rank in educational level. 

Senator Upron. Let us return to Kentucky. 

Mr. Bremitier. Kentucky is 48d in per capita income and 38th 
in educational level. 

Senator Upron. You have suggested that if a national govern- 
ment—— 

Senator Cooper. I might say there, Senator, we are going up the 
ladder. 

Senator Urron. Your presence here indicates as much. 

Senator Cooper. Thank you. 

Senator Upron. You said if the Federal Government enters this 
field, it should be under regulations which would prevent racial dis- 
crimination. 

Mr. Bremitier. That is right. 

Senator Urron. Will you tell me how that is to be accomplished if 
the funds are to be turned over to the States to be spent ? 

Mr. Bremitier. It is to be accomplished by the fact that there will 
have to be projects submitted which will show that there is an equality 
of the funds distributed for the various types of schools as has been 
done under the Hospital Construction Act. That is not a difficult 
problem to get at. 

Senator Upron. Let us take that concretely. 

Mr. Bremitter. If 37 percent of the students in a given State are 
Negroes, we would assume that 37 percent of the Federal allotment 
to that State would be used in building Negro schools. 
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Senator Upron. That is the formula you would suggest in such a 
vase ¢ 

Mr. Biemitter. That is the rough formula. 

Senator Upron. Thank you, Mr. Biemiller. I think that is all, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Senator Coorrr. Senator Hill. 

Senator Hm. Mr. Biemiller, you have made an excellent state- 
ment here, sir. 

Mr. Bremer. Thank you, Senator. 

Senator Hi. As you brought out in your statement, there is a 
great disparity as between States in the matter of their capacity to 
support their schools; isthat not true? It is what we might call their 
taxable income or their taxable wealth. 

Mr. BreMILuerR. Quite so. 

Senator Hii. It was brought out here earlier this morning that the 
record really shows that the States with the lesser capacity are mak- 
ing the greater effort. But they just simply do not have the capacity 
with which to provide the adequate schools; is that right? 

Mr, Breminier. My offhand recollection, Senator, is that you could 
compile an interesting table showing that the States with the lowest 
per capita income are probably devoting the highest percentage of 
their total income to education. They are making a strong effort. 
You are quite right. 

Senator Hiri. They are making the strongest effort but it is this dis- 
parity in income that lends one compulsion at least to the Federal 
Government acting in this field. 

Mr. BremiL_er. “Quite so. 

Senator Hitz. Then the Federal Government, of course, has no 
separate citizenship from the citizenship that we have back in the 
States; is that not true? 

Mr. Biemiier. It is a common citizenship. 

Senator Hi. Certainly the Federal Government has a concern 
with that citizenship. 

Mr. Bremiier. A very deep concern, 

Senator Hinz. Is not that why great New Englanders of the past, 
such as John Adams and John Quincy Adams and Daniel Webster, 
born in the great State of New Hampshire, had so strongly urged 
and advocated Federal aid in their day and time which largely took 
the form in land grants for public education ? 

Mr. Bremitier. Very true. 

Senator Hixu. One of the greatest statements made for Federal 
aid was made by Mr. Webster when he spoke about the act of 1787, 
making land grants. He said there was perhaps no law in ancient or 
modern times that contributed more to the strength of the Nation or 
the welfare of the people—I am paraphrasing ‘now—than that act 
providing for Federal assistance and Federal aid for education. 

Mr. Bremer. I am familiar with that statement, and I recall you 
have given substantially the content of it. 

Senator Hix. Is not this true? You have lend emphasis here with 
your table to the fact that the selective-service figures show that the 
rejections are so much in proportion to the per capita income in a 
particular State. 

Mr. Bremriier. Yes. 
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Senator Hux. And the Federal Government, of course, has the sole 
and primary responsibility in the matter of defense; is that not true? 

Mr. Bremitier. Very true. 

Senator Hux. Is it not true that studies made, for instance, by two 
commissions appointed by President Eisenhower, then General Eisen- 
hower, when he was President of Columbia University, one a com- 
mission on the conservation of human resources and the other known 
as the Commission on National Manpower, emphasizing and bring- 
ing out so strongly this very point of how we must in this age of 
technology, this age of science, train and prepare and educate our 
citizenship ¢ 

Mr. Bremitter. That is correct. It should be done. 

Senator Hitz. It was emphasized by the testimony of Dr. Waterman 
not long ago in the House Committee on Appropriations in which he 
said that in 1956 Russia will turn out 50,000 engineers, whereas the 
United States will turn out only 17,000 engineers. 

Mr. Bremer. I am very concerned with that situation. As you 
will recall, Senator, that problem also was presented to the Congress 
at the time the Congress passed the National Science Foundation bill, 
in an effort to make a somewhat different approach. But unless the 
approach of basic science is there to start with we are not going to 
have anybody to be scientists. 

Senator Hmx. That was going to be my next question. Is it not 
true that all these commissions and these authorities who have studied 
this subject have emphasized that very point? That you must lay the 
foundation stones, and the foundation stones are laid in your ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. If you are to have the scientists, the 
physicists, the chemists, and doctors and others, that you must need 
of a strong America, then you must have strong elementary and 
secondary schools. 

Mr. Bremitier. As I said, Senator, in opening the AFL statement, 
we think that unless we solve this educational problem everything 
else we are doing in an effort to maintain our great country and tradi- 
tions will have been in vain. 

Senator Hm. When we speak about the expenditures, too, is this 
not true, that the budget this year carries some $38 billion under 
the head of national defense? 

Mr. Bremiuter. It is in that neighborhood. 

Senator Hm. And what we would provide in a bill of this charac- 
ter for foundation stones for the training and preparation and edu- 
cation of our citizens and leaders of tomorrow would be almost baga- 
telle compared to that great figure of $38 billion. 

Mr. Bremtixier. Quite so. 

Senator Hix. But it is the defense of tomorrow that you are 
pleading for here today, is that correct? 

Mr. Bremer. Precisely that is what we are pleading for. 

Senator Hi. Now, as to the formula, both of these bills carry defi- 
nite specific objective formulas, do they not? 

Mr. Bremer. Yes, they do. 

Senator Hux. The truth of the business is that the Senate twice 

assed bills providing for maintenance and operation funds. We 
a had no bill like this for school construction, but both of those 
bills carried objective formulas which had been carefully worked out 
by this committee. Although those bills did not pass in the House 
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of Representatives, the failure of passage was in no way due to any 
quarrel with or faultfinding with the formulas. It went off on an 
entirely different turn; is that not true? 

Mr. Bremitier. That is my recollection. As I said, a few moments 
ago, there were some ancillary issues that unfortuantely became 
embroiled in the controversy. 

Senator Hitz. It had nothing to do with the objective formulas? 

Mr. Bremer. That is right, sir. 

Senator Huu. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Coorrr. Mr. Biemiller, I notice in your testimony you re- 
sponded to two arguments that had been made. One, the argument 
that the passage of these bills might have the effect of deterring ade- 
quate contributions by the States. Would you consider the provision 
in this bill which requires plans by the State, if they are properly 
drawn, that could insure and require that the States make adequate 
contributions. 

Mr. Bremiutter. I think, as I stated in my prepared testimony, Sena- 
tor, that the provision in your bill that is designed to meet that situa- 
tion certainly would be shanaas protection. Our lawyers have some 
doubt as to whether the language does exactly what you want to do, 
but that is a minor detail. But the intent you are after is certainly a 
feature that should go into any bill that is adopted and we think you 
can accomplish that aim by the method you are attempting in your 
bill. 

Senator Cooper. And section 5, subsection (a) (6) would provide 
that as of 1953, that the amount contributed by the State should not be 
less than that which had been contributed for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1953. Iam thinking that it might be possible to write into 
the bill provisions for biannual submission of ‘thee with statements 
as to the amount that was contributed by any of them, to insure that 
a continued and increased method is made by the States. 

Mr. Bremitier. That seems to me a wise provision. 

Senator Coorrr. I will ask you also, going to the argument of con- 
trol, if it is provided as is provided in these Bills, that the whole ques- 
tion of distribution to the States within the States and by the 
recognized State authorities, do you think in itself will remove the 
possibility of Federal control except as it must review plans which are 
submitted by States? 

Mr. Bremuuer. I do, sir. As I stated, I think you have already 
the very sound example of the Hill-Burton Hospital Construction Act, 
which certainly is a comparable procedure. There has not been a 
protest to the best of my Lacowi e under the Hill-Burton bill. In 
fact, as I stated even the American Medical Association has praised the 
proceedings under the Hill-Burton Act as keeping the Federal inter- 
vention at the absolute minimum which you mentioned. There has 
to be a final review of the projects that are submitted on local and 
State initiative. That is where they start. They do not start in 
Washington. They start in Frankfort, Ky., and then the Kentucky 
State educational system and then on in here. 

Senator Coorrr. Bills have been introduced or suggested by the 
Department, and those bills we have considered in subcommittee. I 
think we have not yet passed upon them in this subcommittee. They 
were generally approved except with the reservation that they did not 
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go far enough. In the event such a bill as this should be passed, do 
you think that it would be possible to have that same kind of meeting 
within a State as is contemplated in other bills which we have heard 
to help develop the plans and to speak toward the provisions of neces- 
sary funds as contemplated by the bills already considered. 

Mr. Bremer. I believe I suggested that we could certainly see 
value in those conferences. But I certainly want to stress that we did 
not consider those conferences as a substitute for your bill, Senator. 

Senator Coorrr. I understand that, but the point I am making is 
that those bills would have value in developing the plans and in em- 
phasizing the need for participation within the State that would be 
necessary under the very bills we are considering. 

Mr. Bremitier. I think if a school-construction bill were passed at 
the same time, you are right. It would give an added impetus and a 
new kind of value to the projected conferences. 

Senator Coorer. I have been very much interested in this statement 
you filed with your testimony, comparison of State educational levels 
and financial resources; looking at it quickly, it indicates that the 
ranking of States, the educational level, parallels quite closely their 
financial resources, and yet there are some outstanding diversions 
or variations from that rule. 

Mr. Bremitier. Yes; there are. 

Senator Cooper. I think it indicates that certain States are making 
greater efforts than others. Perhaps certain States are not making 
as great efforts as they could with their financial resources, and not 
for any purposes except—I should like to read some of these into the 
recora, 

I would like to note, first, that Utah, ranking 30th in financial 
resources, had the lowest percent of selective service registrants failing 
qualifications, 2.1 percent, and yet ranks first among the States in its 
educational level. Thirtieth in financial resources, and first in edu- 
cational rank in the States. 

Mr. Bremiier. May I suggest, there, Senator, and I am only giving 
you a purely per sonal opinion, but I have a pretty good hunch that 
the insistence of the Mormon Church upon sound education un- 
doubtedly has some effect on that variant. 

Senator Coorrr. Yes. Also, Minnesota, ranking 28th among the 
States in financial resources and 2d in lowest record of failures, 2.2 
percent of selective service registrants, and stands second in the States 
in educational rank. Also, Senator Upton’s State, New Hampshire, 
ranking 26th in financial resources, ranks 7th among the States in 
educational level. 

There must be a reason for that. I am beginning to think it might 
be valuable for this committee to get some of the testimony from 
these States, despite the fact that they have not the highest financial 
resources, yet have done an outstanding work in the field of educa- 
tion. Iam certainly going to suggest that we get some witnesses from 
those States to see what they have done to make that possible. 

Senator Urron. Also, Montana, Senator Murray’s State. 

Senator Coorrer. I would say Montana also, 17th among the States 
in financial resources, stands 8th in educational rank. 

I notice this: Delaware, standing first in financial resources, yet had 
20 percent of its selective service registrants which failed, and stands 
33d among the States in educational rank. 
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New York, fifth in financial resources, 13 percent of its registrants 
failed, and stands 26th among the St: met in eal rank. 

I notice New Jersey, 8th among the States in financial resources, 
22d in educational level. 

This does indicate that it is not all a question of money and it is 
not all a question of even contributions from the Federal Government. 
I think before the hearings are over I am going to try to get some 
witnesses from each of these groups to see what the States with lower 
financial resources have done to have a good school system, and why 
perhaps some of the richer States have failed to do as well. I want 
to thank you for your interesting testimony. 

Mr. Bremer. Thank you, Senator. I am very happy to have a 
chance to be here. 

Senator Hitz. I have just one other question; that is, this matter 
of Federal control. You cited very appropriately, I think, the experi- 
ence under the Hospital Survey and Construction Act. We have 
a world of experience right in the field of education, do we not, with 
our land-grant colleges, | with vocational education, and many other 
such illustrations where we have had Federal aid and where no one 
has been able to cite any instance that I know of of any attempted 
interference or control; is that not true / 

Mr. Breawiecer. I think your citations are quite accurate, Senator. 
I was simply using the Hospital Construction Act because of its 
obvious similarity to the School Construction Act. 

Senator Hitz. You could well understand you could take no excep- 
tion to your using that act. 

Mr. Bremiiier. You know we have long held great admiration for 
your efforts in getting the act passed. 

Senator Hii. I just thought we might also bring into the record 
the fact that we have had this experience right in the field of 
education. 

Mr. Bremitier. Precisely. 

Senator Hii. Thank you, sir. You have made a very fine witness. 

Senator Coorer. Thank you very much. 

Senator Hit. Including your statement about the hospital act. 

Senator Coorer. Tomorrow morning at 9:30 the committee will 
meet in the old Supreme Court room of the Capitol, in room P-63. 
The witnesses will be William G. Carr, executive secretary, National 
Education Association; Dr. Francis G. Cornell, professor of educa- 
tion, University of Illinois; and Mrs. Edward R. Gray, member, 
Washington legislative committee, National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. 

Does anyone have anything else? 

We will reconvene at 9:30 tomorrow morning. 

(Thereupon, at 11:15 a. m., a recess was taken, the subcommittee 
to reconvene in room P-638, the Capitol, at 9:30 a. m., Tuesday, May 
13, 1954.) 
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THURSDAY, MAY 13, 1954 


Unitep Staves SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON EDUCATION OF THE 
Com™MIrrer on Lapor AND Pustic WELFARE, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met at 9:30 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room 
P-65, the Capitol, Senator John Sherman Cooper (chairman of the 
subcommittee) presiding. 

Present : Senators Cooper, Goldwater, Upton, Murray, and Hill. 

Present also: Roy E. James, staff director of the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare. 

Senator Cooper. The subcommittee will be in order. 

Our first witnesses this morning will be Dr. William G. Carr, 
executive secretary of the National Education Association. 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM G. CARR, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY OF 
THE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Dr. Carr. I wonder if it would be agreeable if the committee would 
also have accompanying me at this time Dr. Francis Cornell, whose 
testimony is to be very closely related to mine? 

Senator Coorer. Well, Dr. Cornell is a witness to follow you. 

Dr. Carr. Yes, that is right, he is; but I thought he might be up 
here in case there were questions which the committee wanted to ask. 
Senator Coorrer. If you desire to do that, it is perfectly all right. 

Dr. Carr. Thank you very much. 

Senator Coorrr. Doctor, will you state your residence and your 
position, please ? 

Dr. Carr. Yes, sir. Iam William G. Carr, executive secretary of the 
National Education Association, Washington, D. C., a voluntary 
organization of 560,000 members of the teaching profession in this 
country. 

Senator Coorrr. Will you give us some statement about the nature 
of the National Education Association, how it is constituted, what 
it does, and what its function is? 

Dr. Carr. I will be happy to do that, sir. 

The members of the association are teachers, principals, school ad- 
ministrators, professors, and other persons engaged in educational 
work. Their fees constitute the principal source of revenue for the 
Association. Our organization is chartered by the Congress of the 
United States for two main purposes: to improve the quality of edu- 
‘ational service to the American people and to protect and advance 
the standards of the teaching profession. 
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Senator Cooper. How old an organization is it? 

Dr. Carr. We will celebrate our 100th anniversary in 1957; that 
makes us 93 years old. 

You asked about our control. The organization is controlled by its 
members through a system of de legates. Each of our 4,000 local as- 
sociations elects delegates annu: uly” to represent them in our annual 
delegate assembly. There are usu: lly between 4,000 and 5,000 such 
de leg: ates. They meet for a week every summer. And in that delegate 
assembly, they ‘decide on the policies of the association, the officers, 
the budget, and the rest. 

Senator Coover. Are the delegates to the association elected locally 
in the States? 

Dr. Carr. That is right, sir, by the members of the association in 
their respective States and we -alities, 

Senator Cooper. You say by the members of the association. For 
example, you have a conference or convention and you have delegates 
there. How are those delegates elected and what bodies elect the 
delegates to your association ? 

Dr. Carr. There is probably in Frankfort, Ky., a Frankfort Teach- 
ers Association, which is affiliated to us. 

Senator Cooper. Is there an educatior association of Kentucky ? 

Dr. Carr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Coorer. Are the delegates to the national conference elected 
by that association ? 

Dr. Carr. That is right, sir. They are chosen by the members of 
the National Education Association in the Kentucky Education <As- 
sociation. The two groups are not quite comparable because there 
are a few teachers who belong to the KEA who do not belong to the 
NEA. But by and large that is the situation. 

Senator Cooper. Some States also have federations or members of 
the American Federation of Labor in certain States. Do they have 
recognition or are they recognized in the association ? 

Dr. Carr. No. The American Federation of Teachers is a sep- 
arate organization entirely, affiliated to the American Federation of 
Labor. 

Senator Cooper. You may proceed. 

Dr. Carr. Thank you. 

I should like first, sir, to present a general statement on why the 
National Education Association supports prompt and effective Fed- 
eral aid for school construction. 

Following my testimony, you are to hear from Dr. Francis Cor- 
nell, who was formerly associated with the staff of this committee 
when the late Senator Taft was a member of it. He is now teaching 
at the University of Illinois. He will present to this committee on 
behalf of our association the technical aspects of Federal aid for school 
construction. 

Our association is clearly on record for Federal aid to school con- 
struction. The association’s policy statements are not concocted at 
the headquarters of our association here in Washington, as I have 
already explained. They are proposed, reviewed, and adopted each 

year by some 4,000 delegates chosen to represent the profession in 
their respective States and localities. 
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Now, last June, the association adopted two resolutions which 
bear on this matter. First— 

The NEA reaffirms its belief that the Federal Government has a shared re- 
sponsibility with States and local communities to assure adequate educational 
opportunity for all. The legislative activity of the association involving this 
responsibility shall be guided by the provisions of the platform. 

Resolution No. 12, which is precisely on the point of this legislation, 
Says: 

The NEA believes that the great increase in school population and the serious 
lag in schoolhouse construction constitute a national need that must be met 
wih sufficient Federal financial support to provide adequately for essential 
public school building construction. Funds for this purpose should be distributed 
according to an objective formula, administered by the United States Office of 
Education, and channeled through the regular State educational agencies. 

To amplify and support these policy statements, Mr. Chairman, 
it will be well, I think, to outline first the place of school construction 
in education, next the national school construction need, and finally 
the reasons why the Federal Government should help to meet the need. 
I shall present this outline in general terms so as to make the case as 
quickly as possible. 

First, school construction as a part of the education program. I 
think it is fairly obvious that classroom facilities are a practical 
necessity. Of course, instruction is the primary purpose of our 
schools. We elect school boards, build school buildings, employ 
teachers and others so that children and youth may be adequately 
taught. 

If sound teaching is at the heart of all that we do in our schools, 
it is clear that whatever obstacles impede sound teaching must be 
removed, At present, instruction in many of the Nation’s schools is 
seriously impaired by the lack of teachers and of classrooms. 

I wish it were possible for this committee, and I know it is not pos- 
sible, to see for yourselves some of the conditions under which we are 
asking American boys and girls to learn and asking devoted teachers 
to provide instruction. We see only occasionally in the newspapers, 
when there is a fire or a major catastrophe, some of the results of in 
adequate school buildings. 

But most of the results never come to public attention because there 
is nota major catastrophe. Al] that happens, and it is enough, is that 
education is less effective than it ought to be in our country and in our 
day and age. 

A crowded classroom deprives the child of his opportunity for first- 
class instruction and frustrates the creative teacher's efforts to supply 
that child with guidance suitable to his individual needs. This indi- 
vidual contact between teacher and student makes the difference be- 
tween the classroom and the assembly line. 

Second, as to the school construction need, the present shortage of 

assrooms has been predicted since the end of World War Il. It 
inne apparent from the number of children born during the war 
years and immediately after the war that our then existing school 
facilities would not house these children when they became of school 
age. 

The American people cannot say that they did not have adequate 
warning. Indeed, the whole school housing problem has been in the 
making for over 20 years. Few new schools were erected during the 
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depression. Following the depression came defense preparations and 
World War II during which school construction and maintenance came 
to a virtual standstill because of the shortage of materials and labor. 

As a result of these years of neglect and delay, the Nation is now 
faced with a tremendous backlog of school construction needs in addi- 
tion to the needs arising from increasing enrollments. One out of 
every five schools in the Nation has become outmoded, unsafe, or 
obsolete. In 1952 it was estimated that $4 billion worth of construc- 
tion would be needed just to replace obsolete classrooms, regardless of 
any increase in enrollment. 

School facilities survey: Four years ago we knew there was a grow- 
ing classroom shortage. We did not have accurate and reliable figures 
on its magnitude. ‘Today, thanks to a $3 million national survey of 
school facilities made by the State departments of education under the 
general direction of the United States Office of Education, and I may 
add with the special sanction and approval of financing by the Con- 
gress, we do have the facts. 

The 43 States and Territories participating in this survey enroll 79 
percent of our public-school children. On the basis of this broad 
coverage, the Office of Education has projected its national estimates 
for school building needs in each State as of September 1952. A re- 
port yet to be published will endeavor to project, State by State, the 
need for school construction through 1960. 

As of September 1952, the total school construction need was esti- 
mated at 312,000 classrooms to house 8,881,360 pupils. And, as I said 
to the committee the other day, we need a new classroom every 15 min- 
utes, a new additional classroom. 

The estimated cost of this construction totaled $10.6 billion—a sum 
which included construction of classrooms to relieve overcrowding in 
existing school plants, construction of classrooms to anticipate the 
enrollment for 1952-53, and necessary construction to replace or re- 
model obsolete buildings. 

In this same study, it was further estimated by local school districts 
that within reasonable bonding and taxing limitations and using 
available State aid, it was possible to provide $5.9 billion of the $10.6 
billon needed. 

This nationwide deficit amounts to nearly $5 billion. In each State 
there were some school districts that reported that they were able to 
finance their current school construction needs. However, the fiscal 
resources of one district are not available in another district. 

State and local effort: In the fall of 1952 it was estimated that the 
localities could raise $5.9 billion for school construction. The actual 
expenditure for school construction during 1952-53 is in the neigh- 
borhood of $2 billion. This is only one-third of what the local school 
districts estimated they could do if they had to. 

Before we accuse the States and localities of shirking their responsi- 
bilities let us remember that the $2 billion represents a peak figure. 
The first time the people of the United States ever spent more than 
$1 billion on school construction was in 1950. In 1944 the capital 
expenditure sank below $60 million. Our local school districts, aided 
by State funds, are trying to catch up with the backlog of construc- 
tion. They have nearly doubled the expenditure for school construc- 
tion in less than 4 years. 
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I would like to say, Mr. Chairman, that they should do more ; there is 
no question about that. They must do more, and I think they will. But 
the school building shortage whatever they do remains serious. 

Its possible consequences will be no less catastrophic because they 
are not immediately apparent. If 700,000 children out of a total 
enrollment of 28 million are now on double shifts, what will condi- 
tions be in 1960 when enrollments will exceed 36 million? We should 
face the facts on the school building shortage somewhat as scientists 
might watch and measure a dangerous chemical reaction. There is a 
stage in such processes where the reaction becomes irreversible, where 
nothing can be done to control it. But there is also a stage where the 
reaction can be halted, provided we pay heed to our instruments, such 
as the school facilities survey, and act promptly on the information 
they give us. 

In the school building shortage we can see the warning signals. 
They can be recognized because we have seen these warnings and 
their aftermath on previous occasions. We saw them in 1920 when 
18,000 schools closed for lack of teachers. 

Senator Cooper. When was that? 

Dr. Carr. That was in 1920, right after the First World War. 

Senator Coorrer. Eighteen thousand schools closed ¢ 

Dr. Carr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Coorer. Was that because of lack of teachers? 

Dr. Carr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Coorer. How long were they closed ? 

Dr. Carr. I am sorry, my historical recollection doesn’t cover that. 
It was probably a year or 2 years. If I remember rightly in the week 
following the armistice, that would be in mid-November of 1918—— 

Senator Coorer. You mean the pupils were just put in larger loads 
for available teachers ? 

Dr. Carr. These were schools which could not be operated during 
the closing years of the war and the first year of peace because there 
were no teachers at all. 

Senator Coorrer. Did it mean in areas there were no schools? 

Dr. Carr. That is right. 

Senator Cooper. Or does it mean in some areas teachers had to take 
a larger load? 

Dr. Carr. It meant both. But there would be areas in which there 
would be no schools. The situation was so grave that within a few 
weeks after the armistice the President of the United States, Woodrow 
Wilson, issued a special appeal, a public appeal, begging teachers to 
come back and teach the idnols because schools were closed all over 
this country, in many parts of the country. That is history. There 
is not much we can do about that now except pay the penalty, what- 
ever it is. 

Of course, we saw the warning signals during the depression, and 
again they were disregarded. The men who were of draft age in 
World War II were school children in the 1920’s. And 659,000 of 
them were rejected for educational deficiencies and another 300,000 
needed literacy training. The Army can provide that, but it is at 
very great expense as compared with regular training. 

The men ia were school children in the 1930’s have been the source 
of manpower during the recent emergency. Yet Selective Service has 
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rejected 3 out of every 10 men for educational or physical deficiencies, 
deficiencies that might have been detected and corrected with the help 
of better schools. 

During World War II the public and governmental officials at all 
levels were warned that a grave deficit in ‘both teachers and buildings 
would be felt very soon after the war ended. Once again, events 
have proved that the gravity of the emergency was not exaggerated. 
The press and the public have become increasingly aware since 1949 
of the educational emergency. But this emergency need have been no 
surprise to any literate citizen or to any person in a position of pub- 
lic responsibility, who had access to the facts, as this committee, for 
instance, today has access to the facts. 

Our educational needs have not gone unnoticed by those in positions 
of national leadership. In his most recent state of the Union mes- 
sage President Eisenhower said, “Youth—our greatest resource—is 
being seriously neglected in a vital respect. The Nation as a whole is 
not preparing teachers or building schools fast enough to keep up with 
the increase in our population.” This is but one of several Presi- 
dential statements on our educational needs. It has been ably seconded 
by other administration officials and by leaders in all walks of life. 

Why the Federal Government should help: All of the States have 
programs by which the State government shares in the financing of 
public schools. Some of these State programs include direct aid for 
school-building construction; others do not. Whether or not funds 
are earmarked for building purposes, State financial aid is an element 
of growing importance in the financing of education. 

Variation among the States is evidenced in other ways. In terms 
of per pupil expenditure many States are able to spend relatively 
large sums on their schools, even though these expenditures repre- 
sent a relatively small proportion of State and local resources. Thus, 
in 1950-51 West Virginia supported an expenditure of $150 per pupil 
by using 2.84 percent of the income of its people. That is slightly less 
than 3 percent of their income. That gave them $150 per pupil. 
Illinois in the same year provided $278 per child while using only 1.92 
percent of the income of its people. The corresponding figures for 
the United States were $217 per child, which represents 2.27 percent 
of national income. 

To come more closely to the construction problem, the average value 
of public-school property in the United States for 1949-50, the most 
recent year in which figures were available, was $454 per child. At 
the extreme ends of this scale were New York, where school property 
was valued at $790 per child, and Mississippi, where it was valued 
at $137 per child. 

In terms of ¢ urrent needs as of 1952, the National School Facilities 
Survey reported 13 States which could finance less than half of their 
urgently required schoo! buildings and another 12 which could pro- 
vide more than three-fourths of needed capital outlay funds. 

Undoubtedly the States can and should improve their school-finance 
programs. Yet, even if every State were immediately to convene its 
legislature in emergency session and by some magic formula adopt 
an ideal State school-finance system, the national school-building 
shortage would not be met. And members of the committee with ex- 
yerience in State government may well smile at the lack of realism 
in the utopian State program I have suggested. 
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I hope that we shall not, in our country, distract attention from the 
issue by debating which shall come first—State governmental reform 
to improve school finances or Federal aid for school construction. 
These are not mutually exclusive proposals. We can do both, and we 
should do both. 

Surely it is unwise to allow still more children to pass through over- 
crowded, understaffed, and obsolete school buildings while the slow 
and unending processes of State governmental reform grind their 
painful way toaconclusion. We do not reason that w ay when it comes 
to Federal highway construction or public health and welfare or 
Federal drought relief. 

Let there be a few weeks of lack of rain in certain sections of this 
country, any section of this country, and the representatives of that 
State make a beeline for Washington, D. C., and we don’t say, “We can 
do nothing for you whatever until you have thoroughly revised every 
aspect of your State financial structure.” We deal with emergencies 
as emergencies. 

A few weeks ago this committee heard testimony by the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare and by the United States Commis- 
sioner of Education in support of legislation to authorize a conference 
on education in each State, these State conferences to culminate in a 
White House conference in 1956. 

By that time enrollments in our schools will have increased at least 
10 percent. Thousands of school buildings will become unfit for use— 
more unfit than they are now would be a better way to put it. Several 
hundred thousand more children will be going to school on part-day 
sessions if at all. Still more classrooms will be packed beyond the 
requirements of good instruction. 

As I pointed out during the hearings on Senate hill 2723, the pro- 
posed State and White House conferences will serve important and use- 
ful purposes. They should be encouraged. Such conferences would 
bring together citizens to consider the long-range aspects of educa- 
tional policy. They will help the public to face up to the known facts 
regarding the current educational situation and to consider the long- 
range aspects of educational policy 

But it would be a grave error to substitute these useful conferences 
for action in those areas where the facts are already clear. After an 
expensive, extensive, and intensive 3-year national survey of school 
facilities, the facts of school-building needs are abundantly clear. We 
in the National Education Association most urgently recommend that 
the Congress act now on the clear and compelling evidence which the 
Congress itself has caused to be assembled on this great public question. 

If Federal funds are going to help the States and localities make a 
substantial reduction in the backlog of needed school construction, sub- 
stantial amounts of money will be needed. This is a part of the price 
we pay for doing nothing to alleviate the need when it first became ap- 
parent. The longer we ‘delay, the greater will be the deficit. Token 
Federal assistance or financial stimulation is now out of the question. 
Token assistance is no longer adequate. 

However, we should take heart in the reasonable assurance that a 
large-scale Federal school-construction program can be a relatively 
short-term affair. It does not follow that it would have to go on 
indefinitely. 
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The important thing is to break the stranglehold of current and 
accumulated needs. Within a few years the States and localities 
should be in the clear when it comes to planning for future enroll- 
ment increases. Not only will Federal school-construction funds give 
the States and localities more leeway in planning for the future, but 
they will release some of the State and local tax dollar for current 
operating expenses, including teachers’ salaries, supplies, equipment, 
and the rest of it. 

In many communities a choice between a needed new school building 
and a needed salary increase for teachers has been resolved in favor of 
the building. A school that is unsafe or overcrowded is more pain- 
fully obvious to a parent than the fact that the child’s teacher is 
receiving a salary that wouldn’t do credit to a stenographer fresh 
out of business college. A frontal assault on the school-building 
shortage utilizing a combination of Federal, State, and local resources 
should help indirectly to recruit the type of people we need to teach in 
our schools. 

Senator Cooper. Might I interrupt there just a moment? I re- 
member just a few years ago there was great concern of the NEA, the 
teacher groups throughout the country, and educational groups over 
the plight of the teachers and the fact they were low paid and many 
of them were not properly trained or certificated. What has hap- 
pened now to the concern about the teacher ? 

Dr. Carr. The concern about the teacher is still very great. That 
is why I have tried to bring out here in these last few minutes, as you 
correctly infer, that there is a relation between Federal assistance to 
the building program and the release of local funds, some local funds, 
to improve the status of teachers, their economic status. 

Senator Cooper. Now, if you are going to call upon the States and 
local school districts to increase their contributions for construction, 
where do you save the money, as has been implied in some of the 
testimony, that would go toward increased teachers’ salaries ? 

Dr. Carr. Well, if the State or a community has a problem where 
it must choose between buildings and salaries, and if it receives assist- 
ance from the Federal Government for the former, it makes it more 
easy for it to choose the salary increment for the teachers because it 
has just that much more leeway to play with. It makes it possible to 
have both the building and the salary. 

Senator Cooper. Has there been any improvement in the teachers’ 
situation, as far as pay is concerned, since the close of the war, since 
the close of World War IT? 

Dr. Carr. The cash payments have improved; that is, the amount, 
the gross amount has gone up, as it has in all other occupations. It 
has not risen enough to restore or put teaching in a category where it 
can successfully compete in our aha and universities for the very 
best ability. ; 

We still suffer from the fact that young engineers and other people 
in other occupations can expect as a beginning salary an income far 
better than they would receive if they went into teaching. 

I would think, from some of the advertisements I have seen recently 
of the big electrical and other companies to recruit young men as 
beginning engineers, that the beginning salary that they are offerin 
would be roughly equivalent to the average salary of teachers. 
think you would find that a pretty good generalization. 
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Senator Coorrr. I do not want to give the impression I am talking 
against this bill—one of them is mine—but I want to get into all 
phases of it. 

I do ask the question: If such bill is passed, it would call for 
larger contributions for construction from local districts, would that 
deny the possibility of larger funds for teachers ? 

Dr. Carr. Not in my judgment, no, sir, because in most communi- 
ties you sell bonds or you use sinking funds or it is a capital opera- 
tion which is carried in a separate budget. I do not think that it 
would adversely affect the teachers. 

Senator Cooper. I know the usual method of financing is through 
bond issues. But, of course, there are charges on the bond issues, 
you know, as interest and payments which come out of the general 
funds. 

Dr. Carr. That is right. 

Senator Cooper. It is a burden upon the total school fund. 

Dr. Carr. In my judgment, the passage of legislation of this kind 
would not adversely affect our program to improve the status of 
teachers’ salaries. I think it is fairly obvious, as a teachers’ organi- 
zation, too, that after mature consideration our delegates would not 
strongly support a program which they thought would severely react 
against their own economic interests. 

But we are interested in better teaching and in better instruction, 
and we believe that an adequate school building is an important con- 
tribution to that end. 

Senator Coorer. I think it is. 

Has the NEA given up hope of any Federal aid for teachers’ funds? 

Dr. Carr. Sir, I have not given up hope for it at all. I am as sure 
as I am sitting here that the day will come, and I hope it will come 
soon, when the Government of the United States, through its Congress, 
will decide that children of our country are entitled to a basic mini- 
mum of education no matter where they live and that that minimum 
will be guaranteed by the joint action of every instrument of govern- 
ment that is appropriate, including the Federal Government. 

I am just as sure of that as I can be. I am absolutely confident it 
will be enacted, and I expect to see it before I get too many more 
gray hairs. 

Senator Hix. Is it not true, Doctor, that teachers today are the 
lowest income-paid group in America? 

Dr. Carr. It is. I don’t happen to have with me the exact data for 
different professions, but we have that assembled, as you know. 

Senator Huu. All of your data and facts all sustain the proposition 
that they are the lowest paid group in America today? 

Dr. Carr. Certainly they are the lowest paid, especially when you 
consider the qualifications that are required and the expensive prepa- 
ration, and the rest, that goes into the making of a teacher. 

Senator Hiixi. And it is impossible for the teaching profession to 
meet. the competition from business and other professions, is that 
not true? 

Dr. Carr. It happens all of the time, that we get letters every now 
and then from teachers and our members who say : 

I won’t be a member next year. I am not going to teach next year. I taught 


commercial education in our local high school for 5 years, and I have seen year 
after year my graduates go out and within a few months receive a greater salary 
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than I am getting. So I have decided that I am going to look after my own 
family and leave teaching and take an office job. 

That happens many, many times. It is happening all across this 
country. J 

Mr. Chairman, I am nearly finished with my direct statement and I 
will proceed to wind it up as quickly as I can. 

This now relates to conditions which in our judgment should be 
made part of any Federal school construction bill: 

1. Funds should be distributed by an objective formula. 

¥. Administration of program by the United States Office of 
Education. 

Distribution of funds to the regularly established State education 
agencies. 

Perhaps an additional qualification should require each State to 
continue at least its present level of support of public elementary and 
secondary education so that Federal funds will not cause the diver- 
sion of current expense funds to capital outlay nor encourage any 
State to reduce its educational effort at the expense of the Federal 
Government. 

Frankly, I think the possibility of that happening is extremely re- 
mote. But it would not do any harm to include such provisions in 
such legislation. 

Senator Hiri. Such a provision could easily be drafted. We had it 
in previous bills. 

Dr. Carr. It has been in the bills passed by the Senate and it could 
be easily added again. 

A properly drawn bill for school construction will make Federal 
aid possible without Federal control. No one wants such control. 

We recommend a program of aid channeled through the United 
States Office of Education and the State departments of education. 
We urge the use of an objective formula to distribute the funds to all 
States. 

In conclusion, I am well aware that this committee must face the 
perennial objection to any program that involves spending any Fed- 
eral money whatsoever for education. You will be told by some of 
our citizens that this Nation cannot afford it, that it is already too 
heavily in debt, and so on. 

Any proposal to spend money on the education of our youth seems 
to provoke an automatic economy move in the minds of some people. 
No one who has been in Washington for long can fail to recognize this 
automatic reaction. Proposals ‘that the C ongress assist the States in 
various aspects of their educational program have been repeatedly 
considered, in peace and in war, in good times and in bad, and the 
answer has too often been given that regardless of the merits of the 
case, we cannot afford to build our schools as we should. 

I believe, however, that the great majority of the American people 
truly believe that an adequate system of education is essential to the 
survival, prosperity, and well being of this Nation. It is unfortunate 
that this Nation carries a heavy “debt accumulated primarily from 
the years of the war, but it would be even more unfortunate if this 
Nation should neglect the future of its children because of the furious 
expenditures of the past. 

A nation that aspires to world leadership and to the enjoyment 
of free institutions, is not building for its own great destiny by refus- 
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ing to provide enough schoolrooms for its boys and girls. By a 
commitment to a universal opportunity for education, the American 
people have come a long way, and have made amazing progress in 
rare and using the » talents of all of the people for the adv antage 
of the Nation as a whole. 

I believe I speak not only for the teachers of the United States, 
but for the fathers and mothers and for citizens generally, when I 
urge this committee to embark now on a program of Federal aid to 
school-building construction. 

Teachers who fail to support such a measure, and there would be 
very few, would be neglecting the responsibilities of their profession. 

Citizens who fail to support such a measure are blind to the future 
welfare of their country. 

I hope this committee will be able to agree quickly on a suitable bill, 
and to obtain favorable consideration for it in this session of Congress. 
I hope that this committee will, as President Eisenhower has urged, 
see to it that our schools get some prompt, effective help. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Coorer. Thank you very much. 

Senator Upton, do you have any quest ions 4 

Senator Upron. Well, we seem to be in general agreement as to 
the need of expanding | our school facilities. The question which 
troubles us is how to proceed. You spoke of the program for expan- 
sion. I do not know that you have defined the program. What 
would you have us do? 

Dr. Carr. I would have you look over the three bills, that are pend- 
ing before you, Senator, and put together those parts of the bills which 
seem to you to be the best and the most constructive and recommend 
it to the Senate with a do-pass recommendation. 

Senator Upron. How much money do you think ought to be in 
that bill for this program? What do you estimate to be the cost to 
the National Government ? 

Dr. Carr. Whatever is put in will help. The only criticism I 
would make of the pending bills is that they are very small. But it 
should be at least $100 million which I think is the lowest of any 
of the bills. 

Senator Upron. Do you think appropriations of $100 million an- 
nually over a period of 2 years would be sufficient to bring our schools 
up to the standards which you regard as desirable? 

Dr. Carr. No, sir. 

I think, however, if I might just qualify my answer a little, that 
expenditures of this magnitude will help and that they will stimulate 
State and local action. 

Senator Upron. Are you prepared to make any estimate of the prob- 
able cost to the National Government if it embarks in this field? 

Dr. Carr. As to the National Government, I would think that that 
would be up to the Senate and the House of Representatives and the 
administration as to how much of the costs they would bear. 

We know what the total cost would be. It would be in the order of 
$10.5 billion. 

Senator Upron. You estimate the cost of the needed facilities as 
some $11 billion ? 

Dr. Carr. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Urron. What portion of this do you say the Federal Gov- 
ernment should share, in order to develop an effective program ? 

Dr. Carr. I think that the Federal Government should at least do 
the minimum recognition which is called for in Senator’s Cooper’s bill. 

Senator Urron. And how much does that bill call for? 

Dr. Carr. $100 million. 

Senator Upron. $100 million would not go very far toward meeting 
the requirements such as you have indicated. 

Dr. Carr. We would not object at all if it were doubled. 

Senator Upton. But I am asking you, as an expert in this field, to 
tell us how much the Federal Government ought to contribute. 

Dr. Carr. I think that is a question of Federal policy. I think if 
you could pass the $100 million bill now, we might get some light 
from experience as we went along. 

Senator Upton. In other words, you think some study is necessary 
in order to develop a program ? 

Dr. Carr. No, sir; I do not think any study is necessary in that sense. 
I think that action is necessary and that we might learn as we went 
along. But I do not think that we would be well advised if we con- 
tinued to postpone action in the way of some appropriation to deal 
with this question now. 

Senator Urron. But you do not know how much money is needed, 
as you have indicated ? 

Dr. Carr. I know that $10.6 billion is needed. 

Senator Urron. But I am here, charged with the responsibility of 
developing a program, and I would like advice as to what the National 
Government should do in this field. You tell us we should take action. 
I am looking to you to tell us what action to take. 

Dr. Carr. Well, sir, I am trying to be as specific as possible. I see 
your point. I would suggest that you take at least the minimum action 
which is the passage of some legislation which will recognize that this 
is an emergency and that the Federal Government ought to deal with 
it, or to help deal with it, and take at least that minimum action. That 
would involve an expenditure of $100 million. 

Senator Upton. But you are perfectly sure that if we take that 
action we are not going to stop there. I would like to know our 
destination. 

Dr. Carr. I do not know whether you would stop there or not, sir. 
We have had a very difficult time thus far in persuading the Congress 
to take any action at all; so it might be that whatever action would be 
taken would be final. 

Senator Upron. Well let us turn to another phase of this matter. 
Have you any suggestions as to how this money should be distributed ? 

Dr. Carr. Yes, sir. We have some ideas on that. Will you allow 
me at that point to call in my colleague, Dr. Cornell, on the question 
of distribution ? 

Senator Upron. I will be glad to have anybody assist us who can 
give us concrete advice. 

Dr. Cornett. My answer to that is that I will go into some of those 
points in my formal testimony. 

I do not know, Mr. Chairman, whether or not it would be more 
efficient in the operation of the work of the committee for me to go into 
that now. If the Senator will agree to hold that until later, as long 
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as I am testifying anyhow, I will go into it then. I will be very happy 
to go into that in some detail. It is at the pleasure of the committee. 

Senator Cooper. I think that you were not here when Dr. Cornell 
came in, Senator Upton. Dr. Cornell was formerly a member of the 
staff of this committee. He worked on the former Federal aid to 
education bills which were designed to give aid to teachers. 

Perhaps we might listen to his testimony. He may answer some of 
these questions in his testimony. Then we can direct our questions to 
him. 

Is that all right with the committee ? 

Senator Hitz. Dr. Cornell, as the chairman has said, has worked 
with this committee and he has been a member of the staff. He has 
worked very closely with Senator Taft in the preparation of his bill 
which the Senate passed. 

Senator Urron. Let me inquire, what are the States actually doing 
in this field? Are they making any progress? 

Dr. Carr. On school buildings ¢ 

Senator Upton. Toward supplying school facilities? 

Dr. Carr. Yes. In 1952-53, the amount was $2 billion. 

Senator Urron. That does not indicate what relative progress is 
being made. How does that compare? 

Dr. Carr. In 1944, the amount was $60 million. The year 1950 was 
the first year that the $1 billion per year expenditure for capital out- 
lay, buildings and the like, had been reached. 

The curve, in other words, of State and local expenditures for 
school buildings is a very appropriate and ee point that you 
are bringing out. That curve is rising rapidly and it is increasing 
very rapidly. 

Senator Uprron. Do I understand that expenditures for school fa- 
cilities have advanced from $50 million in 1945 to $2 billion presently ? 

Dr. Carr. Two billion in 1952-53. 

Senator Coorrr. Do you have any figures which give the amounts, 
year by year, since 1945? 

Dr. Carr. I think Dr. Cornell can give you those. 

Dr. Corneiy. I am referring here to the official report of the United 
States Office of Education on this school facilities survey, which is 
authorized under title 1, Public Law 815, and I understand that later 
Commissioner Brownell will testify before this committee, and these 
are the official facts that were made available in the authorization 
made by Congress referred to by Dr. Carr. 

Capital outlay expenditures reported for the record on page 19 of 
this report—in 1920 were $154 million. By 1934, at the depth of the 
depression, that had been reduced by economic resources, obviously, to 
$59 million. 

By 1940, this had reached a level of $258 million; but the effects of 
the war had brought this to a low in 1944 of $54 million. The difficulty 
there was lar gely the priorities on materials. It was not possible dur- 
ing the war period to build buildings, and there were other more 
important things to do at the time. 

By 1947, the normal peacetime occupations of the country resumed 
and we had come back up to $205 million, and that more than tripled 
by 1949, getting up to $664 million. And since that time it has pro- 
gressiv ely i increased more than tripling up to a level of about $2 billion. 
It is on an increase since the slump during the war period. 
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Senator Urron. Then on an annual basis we are presently spending 
10 times as much for school facilities as in 1947, when as you say, we 
had approached normal following the war. 

Dr. Corne.u. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Upron. So that some progress is being made by the States, 
very excellent progress, without Federal stimulation. 

Dr. Cornet. Are you asking me, sir? 

Senator Upron. Well, not particularly. 

Dr. Corne.ty. You are making a statement then. Yes, sir. 

Senator Upron. I think that that is all. 

Senator Coorrer. If there is no objection, Doctor, you go ahead and 
complete your testimony, and we can direct our questions to both 
of you. 

I might say, it is natural that within this testimony there is a good 
deal of duplication. We do not want to limit you, but I want to direct 
your attention to points which have not been brought out. It will 
be helpful and it will expedite the hearings. 

Senator Coorrr. I think that your statement is somewhat different, 
Dr. Cornell, and will you proceed ? 


STATEMENT OF DR. FRANCIS G. CORNELL, PROFESSOR OF EDUCA- 
TION, COLLEGE OF EDUCATION, UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


Dr. Cornety. I would like to endorse everything that Dr. Carr has 
said, and other individuals who I understand have been before this 
committee before, on the vast need, and the arguments favoring legis- 
lation in support of the school construction. However, my function 
and my purpose in being here is to deal with some of the technical 
aspects of the legislation, and I believe that you have not had much 
testimony in this regard. 

I might say before taking off on my formal testimony that I am very 
happy to have this opportunity, by virtue of once being in the employ 
of this committee, of and working in a situation that I found gave 
me a great deal of respect for the committee. 

As a professional worker, I found that I was treated in a profes- 
sional manner, and on a nonpartisan basis, which is one of the most 
stimulating professional experiences that I have had. 

One of the first technical questions which I think should be given 
consideration is one of definition of objectives. As a technician in the 
field, and as one who has worked with the background of what we call 
statistics, I am very much interested in answering technical questions 
by first having before me a clear statement of objectives, or purposes, 
or what Senator Taft used to call “what is the theory of the bil? 

There has been over the past quarter of a century or so considerable 
experience both on the State level and on the Federal level with the 
apportionment of various types of grants in aid for various purposes. 
I am speaking particularly of grants for various types of educational 
purposes. Hence, if the intent of such legislation is clearly defined, 
and if the underlying principles are specified, it is almost certain that 
an apportionment scheme can be designed which will achieve the ends 
sought. At least it will do it as well as we have been able to do it with 
this type of legislation in the past, of which there is considerable vol- 
ume, both within States and with the Federal Government with refer- 
ence to aiding States. 
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Now, I have not had a thorough opportunity to do background re- 
search on the history of the various bills you have, but I do infer some 
basic principles which have been assumed and others which have not 
been stated. I will go into these a moment because I believe the theory, 
as I say, is fairly important in deciding just what kind of an appor- 
tionment scheme one is going to use. 

First of all, it is evident that sponsors of these proposals recognize 
the type of partnership, and I have underscored “partnership” on my 
own material here, between the State and Federal Governments, which 
is essential in matters of public education. Our Constitution leaves 
authority with the several States, but through the welfare clause places 
upon the Federal Government an obligation to encourage or to stimu- 
late or to assist as the national interest requires. 

The nature of this partnership is dictated in part by economic con- 
siderations. Although it might not have been true some years ago, the 
present picture of revenue resources for various levels of government— 
local, State, and Federal—is such that no level can derive revenues in 
support of its governmental functions independently of the same proc- 
ess undertaken by other levels. In other words, the economic situation 
is such that the Federal Government is influencing educational finance 
within the States, whether it grants aid or not. The school-construc- 
tion problems are clearly problems of concern to all levels of govern- 
ment in the economic sense. 

The type of legislation proposed is consistent with this principle of 
partnership. The bills in effect define a partnership between the 
Federal Government and the State, the States retaining their authority 
= control, the Federal Government sharing in an equitable manner, 

s a party te the partnership, such resources as it may throw into the 
yeees h to shore up a sag in the financial structures supporting educa- 
tion throughout the Nation. 

In university circles we call these arrangements grants-in-aid. This 
is an unfortunate term, since it really is not a grant, and the notion of 
aid means that the Federal Government is giving something to some- 
body, which I am sure is not the intent of any of the legislation before 
you. For specific needs the Federal Government is instead procuring 
a common good through its partners, the States, acting as its agents. 

As a party to this arrangement, and in consideration for its contri- 
bution, the Federal Government is entitled to evidence of good faith. 
The device for this common to all four bills is the State plan. I shall 
not go into the details of provisions required in State plans, but should 
like to point out the importance of it and emphasize what may be 
considered important principles concerning it. One feature of this 
device iseconomy. By utilizing the resources of the existing agencies 
of State and local authorities, not only are they encouraged and 
strengthened, but the waste and inefficiency of a large independent 
Federal organization is avoided. In general, the four bills before 
this committee are the same with reference to requirements of the 
State plan. State plan sections of these bills should be examined 
carefully to see that they do not contain provisions which will counter- 
balance the advantages of State responsibility. ‘These are indeed 
general safeguards which are nec essary and which should be imposed 
to see that money for school construction is properly applied. But 
no standard formula is available which will specify satisfactorily the 
need for school construction of specific projects, the location, type, 
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design, and cost of such projects, and, moreover, the best scheme by 
which a State may plan and finance on a statew ide basis. 

There is a wide variety of systems of organizations and administra- 
tion of education within the 48 States. There are great variations 
among the States not only in financial resources, but in geographic, 
industrial, economic, and social conditions which require variations 
in the approach to the school-construction problem. It is perfectly 
obvious, for inst»nce, that a statewide approach to school construe- 
tion in a large urban-industrial State need not resemble much the 
approach in a small, sparsely populated, rural one. 

There is thus, in the interests of economy and efficiency, ample 
justification nes) great flexibility in requirements of State pl: ins as to 
the methods by which States go about their schemes of pooling in this 
partnership Federal, State, and local money, and applying them to 
spec ific classrooms. 

Some States have been supplementing State funds for general cur- 
re nt expense with State funds for « ‘apital outlay and/or debt service. 

That has been done through the regular State-aid programs to local 
districts. In other States the approach has been special legislation for 
capital outlay. Some States adopt the philosophy of planning of 
school construction by a State educational agency; others are guided 
by a philosophy of State assistance in the local planning of school 
construction. Some States operate on a highly centralized plan, vir- 
tually as if one single statewide school district. Others depend more 
heavily upon decisions within the local communities. This is entirely 
proper under our Federal system of Government. We must be certain 
that if Federal legislation is passed which might in any manner im- 
pose a particular pattern of operation upon the States, that it be 
clearly understood and that it be for the better. I should add that 
in my observation I doubt that there exists any evidence that there 
is a general superiority of one over several alternative schemes of 
operation of State programs of school construction—at least among 
those which have been tried or which have been proposed with any 
serious study. 

The technical question comes, and we have dealt with this in the 
questioning we had before when Dr. Carr was on the stand, the ques- 
tion of scope. There are at least two alternatives on the scope of 
this legislation. One of them might be limited. The resulting ich 
lation would be temporary, emergency legislation. An alternative 
objective is long-term, the Congress authorizing the appropriation of 
amounts as needed to supplement the resources of the States. The 
amounts authorized for appropriation in S. 2601 are specified as 
$100 million a year for 3 years. Appropriation limits are unspecified 
in S. 2779 and'S. 359, and no termination dates are specified. 

One type of apportionment scheme may be satisfactory for a tempo- 
rary emergency measure, but unsatisfactory under a long-term plan. 
A rational decision on the scope and duration of the financial as- 
sistance to States for school construction may be determined not only 
through a study and analysis of the magnitude of the requirements 
in the States incapable of being met through intrastate finance, that 
is such a study as has been completed under Public Law 815, but 
also on the basis of a view of the role which the Federal Government 
should play in filling in the financial gap. There is ample material 
on the magnitude, but the policy decisions on Federal role are deci- 
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sions which this committee faces, and on which I am not prepared 
to answer, although 1 will be glad to answer what questions I can 
after I complete my testimony. 

One important variable, how much the Federal Government is able 
and willing to share financially with the States for this purpose, I 
am sure is one which I cannot answer. It is one involving the interest 
and judgments and choices of many persons. It is not a statistical 
question. Statistically, however, it appears that the gross national 
product and the national income has held at a level which permits 
us to have guns and butter, so to speak. We have our national-defense 
program, and we as American citizens are living at an unprecedent- 
edly high level. If there were some magic by which the collective 
judgment of the American people could be measured, it might very 
well be that, in view of these economic realities, they would choose 
no longer to permit the construction of schools to wait when the 
outlook for the future is such that it will be a long time before the 
urgency of other demands, due to the international situation and 
due to other domestic problems, on our Federdl revenues and on our 
State revenues have relaxed. 

The technical question, therefore, of translating needs for financial 
assistance of the States into the authorization and appropriations 
section of the bill is something which may require some made in this 
committee. Of course, it is a desirable principle that one Congress 
does not commit all subsequent ones. Aggregate amounts of Federal 
moneys are merely authorized to be appropriated and not appropri- 
ated in enabling acts. These acts are intended to be enabling acts, 
and in this sense the technical problem of determining amounts neces- 
sary is subjected annually to the processes of study and review in the 
normal course of budgetary planning and the preparation of the 
Federal budget. This consideration has some bearing on the appor- 
tionment scheme itself. 

I might add at this point that that feature has to be in any bill 
of this nature, because there is no possible method, due to the uncer- 
tainty of international affairs, and everything else, to do the amount 
of crystal gazing that would indicate needs 10, 15, or 20 years from 
now—the intent of having an indefinite period of time involved in 
legislation—and to determine just what the needs will be and just 
what the condition of the Federal Government is in relation to the 
State governments economically and in terms of revenues. 

Now, the apportionment plans in S. 2601 and S. 2779 are very much 
alike, though they may not appear to be on the surface. Each allo- 
cates the Federal apportionment on the basis of school-age popula- 
tion weighted by a factor. I find it somewhat difficult to simply 
describe the technical language of these bills. I can write it out on a 
piece of paper, and using a little algebra, and it is very clear to me, but 
I am attempting to give you the essence of my analysis of the formulas, 
which I assure you I can demonstrate in these two bills, 2601 and 2779, 
in principle to be almost identical. The feature in each and the weight 
ing factor in each case is one which takes into consideration the rela- 
tive financial abilities of the States to support their own programs. 
The basic measure involved is the income payment figure which has 
become standard and is acceptable as a measure of the relative re- 
sources of the 48 States, in Federal-aid programs such as this. It has 
been used in several types of Federal grant-in-aid plans now in opera- 
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tion in the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare; in the 
Department of Agriculture; in social security; in agriculture; and in 
public-health legislation. 

It may be demonstrated that mathem: itically the schemes of appor- 
tionment in S. 2601 and S. 2779, though not identical, are very similar. 
The chief difference between them is the differential between States 
on the weighting factor for income. I have some supplementary 
tables with me here which I think show in a nutshell what the two dif- 
ferent. bills and the other two before you are. I would like to give 
these to the members of the committee. They are all the same. 

The differential factor, due to this weighting per school child, varies 
in a ratio of 2 to 1 in S, 2601, meaning that each school- -age youngster 
in the richest State would count only ‘half as much as he would in the 
poorest State in that bill. In this table before you, if you will look 
at the third column of figures, and I might explain this column— 
here is now on a per pupil basis, or per school-age child basis the 
distribution of funds under the four different bills befére you reported 
State by State. Under 2601, you will see that the wealthiest State, 
Delaware, would reecive $2.11, and Mississippi, the poorest State, 
$4.22. a ratio of 2 to 1. The weighting factor in S. 2779 varies more 
nearly in the ratio of 3 to 1, a difference from S. 2601 which probably 
is insignificant in view of various unknowns in the fixing of a formula 
of this type. That is a ratio of 5.68 to 2.10, which would be better 
than 214 to 1, and not quite 3. This is a difference in the pattern 
of variation of amounts which is probably insignificant in view of 
other variables involved in making a decision as to the type of formula. 

Both weighting schemes are arbitrary and only the ‘good judgment 
of those drafting the final legislation can determine it. For instance, 
in S. 2601, the w eightings are the percentages of the Federal allotment. 
In that bill the decision w as that the lower limit will be 3314 percent, 
and in the upper limit 6624 percent. You can see the ratio ‘of 2 2 tol 
in these figures. There is no magic in these two figures. They are 
arbitrary. In the other bill there is a 40-60 proportion of Federal 
allotment. In the bill S. 2779, the weighting figures are reciprocals, 
and perhaps I should not have used that word. I should have said in 
reverse or something like that, of per capita income figures—that is, 
per capita income figures weighted in reverse so that States lowest in 
per capita income receive highest weightings and vice versa. A fund- 
ing plan might require a differential greater or even less than that 
which either of these weightings produced. The allotments under 
S. 359 do not include such w eightings. The basic apportionment is 
according only to school-age population. We call that a flat-grant 
apportionment. It is only according to school-age population. 

Some differential which takes into account the varying financial 
abilities of the respective States is undoubtedly desirable. By this 
means the equalization principle is taken into account. This prinicple 
is easily miscontrued simply as support for giving more money to the 
poor than to the rich. In school finance theory it is not considered in 
such narrow terms. It is a concept not only of achieving equity, but 
also logic in schemes of combining funds from two levels of govern- 
ment in a financial partnership in support of some government serv- 
ice. It is often overlooked that the main advantage of equalization is 
the Federal contribution may be expected to go much further, to buy 
more goods, if the States are expected to contribute in proportion to 
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their abilities. It should not be necessary in my home State of Illinois 
to receive as much per unit of need, per classroom, per pupil, as in some 
other State, which at the same local and State effort would need more 
help from the Federal Government. In this connection I should 
like to point out that the apportionment formula in S. 2601, with one 
minor change, may be converted directly into the foundation program 
or minimum program plan. The floor idea is familiar to members of 
this committee. The minimum program idea is well known to this 
committee as the basic principle of the allocation scheme of two bills 
for current expenditure to schools which passed the Senate, S. 472 and 
S. 246, in the 80th and in the 81st Congresses, respectively. 

The simplest method of testing the distribution pattern is the exam- 
ination of the figure for apportioning a given sum in terms of allot- 
ments per child. This is shown in the last column of the accompany- 
ing table which estimates allotments under S. 2601. The degree of 
variation of the allotments of any total appropriation on a per child 
basis shows the degree of equalization. This is looking at the per 
child school population figures shown in the supplemental table which 
you have. 

The plan of granting sums without equalization as in S. 359 is not to 
be recommended, particularly in the light of economy, unless it is 
decided that a large share of the cost of construction is to come from 
the Federal Government, or that one objectipe is to share Federal 
revenues by sending some of it back into the States about in proportion 
to its source. While there might be no objection to this plan on an 
emergency or short-term basis, in a long-term piece of legislation it 
may lead to large amounts of funds being used from Federal sources 
for assistance to States where it is not most needed. Allotments of 
this type on a straight dollar-for-dollar matching basis, if this device 
were to be used, would tend to benefit most of those States which are 
most able to put up the dollar to get the Federal dollar. 

The apportionment schemes in both S, 2601 and S. 2779 may be inter- 
preted as providing variable matching. They are somewhat similar, 
but there is a variable matching. Ejther directly or by implication 
it is indicated that a certain percentage of the cost will be provded 
by the Federal Government, the remainder to be supplied through 
State and local funds. By virtue of the equalization element this 
matching rate varies from State to State because of the differences in 
income in the various States. 

Several other methods of writing a formula for allocation may be 
used to achieve essentially the same results. The choice depends on 
some of the specific objectives intended by the legislation. For in- 
stance, if it is a one-time, nonrecurring proposition, a formula would 
be unnecessary. It would not be necessary to have one at all. Amounts 
per child could be specified in the legislation directly. I am not saying 
that I would urge this. I simply point it out as an example of how the 
writing of the formula depends upon what is wanted. I personally 
would prefer even in short-term temporary legislation a spelling out 
of the formula for purposes of clearly indicating the basis upon which 
the allocation is to be made. 

I comment on one final technical consideration in the formula itself. 
The basic unit for allotment in all four bills is the number of children 
5 to 17 years of age. This is an equitable measure of need for construc- 
tion for large administrative units. It very well might be that one 
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State has recently bonded itself heavily and has completed construc- 
tion so that its needs are presently low in proportion to its ability. 
However, if the Federal scheme required getting into the financial 
condition of States, it would become highly complicated. Moreover, 
what buildings have been constructed in the past in all fairness should 
not be charged as a penalty against a State which has found it possible 
to exert a special effort to achieve in proportion to its income more 
construction than others. Roughly speaking, in large areas, one may 
think in terms of charging off a fraction of a classroom as depreciation 
each year. The need for classrooms depends upon the number of chil- 
dren of school age. Therefore each child of school age represents, in 
accounting terms, certain accrued costs each year whether he is in a 
new building or one built 20 years ago. Moreover, if any changes 
come about requiring additional classrooms, the best index of this is 
the number of the additional children 5 to 17 years of age which would, 
of course, show in that statistic used in the formula. 

There are several other minor questions in drafting legislation of 
this type of a technical nature which I pass over. The major point of 
my discussion of the apportionment aspects is that both S. 2779 and 
S. 2601 will yield quite similar results if a like sum of money were to 
be apportioned to the States. The pattern of S. 359 is somewhat dif- 
ferent. In that bill, except for a minimum and a maximum allotment, 
funds are distributed on the basis of straight school-age population. 

Senator Cooper. Might I interrupt just a moment? if the commit- 
tee will excuse me for a moment, I have to go to the House to testify 
before the House Agricultural Committee on a bill Senator Clements 
and I have before that committee, and one which has passed the Senate. 
I will have to go in a few minutes, and I will ask Senator Goldwater if 
he will take over for me. 

I would like to ask 1 or 2 questions before I go, and I might not have 
the opportunity. 

In discussing the different types of allocations that might be made, 
could you state whether in your judgment the allocation of a flat 
amount per pupil or a graduated amount as is proposed in 2601 or 
2779, which in your judgment would be the best? 

Dr. Cornet. In my judgment, I am clearly advocating a graduated 
amount, for two reasons. One of them is a reason of equity. It is 

robably fairer not to expect State X with twice as much resources as 
Btate Y to put up the same number of dollars to do its job. The second 
reason is economy. I do not expect in the foreseeable future, with the 
type of financial situation we are in in the country, a decision to be 
made by this or any subsequent Congress that all of the funds needed 
for school construction or any large proportion of it, certainly any 
proportion larger than half, would come from the Federal Govern- 
ment. If that is not to be the decision, and the thought is a sharing, 
why send Federal money to places where it is not needed most. The 
graduation prevents that, and makes it possible by combining Federal 
with State and local revenues. 

Senator Cooper. It may be argued that some States can meet their 
own needs. In your judgment should the bill provide that some funds 
be made available to all States, or should it be limited to only those 
States which appear to be in the greatest need ? 

Dr. Cornetu. I come from the State of Illinois, which is listed as 
No. 6 on this list. States in this table are ranked in order of their 
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financial resources, so that Illinois is one of the richest States. In my 
State right now we are in this situation—we need better than $400 
million to build buildings now, and this is no anticipation for the 
future. It is pretty close to half a billion dollars for our State. Our 
present situation would permit us with available sources of revenue, 
if this were made available, approximately $200 million, or about half 
of what is needed. Now, we are an able State, but due to all of the 
circumstances beyond the control of States, such as the great depres- 
sion, and the priorities on materials during the war, we find ourselves 
in serious situations in our State, an able one, with such facts as these, 
as I can cite. 

There is 48 percent of our buildings which are more than 30 years 
of age. While national standards call for 30 or more square feet of 
floor space per pupil, almost 40 per cent of our classrooms have less 
than 15 square feet of floor area per pupil. We are very crowded. 
One-third of our buildings are rated according to the surveys as un- 
satisfactory. So on down the line. 

I might add that as a matter of precedent and principle, in the 
State of Illinois we now receive, and I am using my own State as an 
example, and I could use Delaware or New York or Nevada, or Con- 
necticut, or California—we are now receiving and participating in 
Federal grant programs for grants under the agricultural experiment 
station program—we receive $326,000, or we did in the year ending 
1953. Land-grant college programs, $156,000. The University of 
Illinois, where I am located, is a land-grant institution. We receive 
assistance from the Federal Government for school construction in 
federally affected areas. School-lunch program, $3 million. Vo- 
cational education almost $1 million. And I could go on down the . 
line to the public housing agency and so on. 

Senator Coorrr. I understand that we have all kinds of programs. 
What I am directing my question to is this question of whether or not 
there should be any funds allocated to rich States. Would this be a 
problem that within rich States, whatever might be the total income 
or the total income of the State and the high per capita income—is 
it true that within the States there may be districts widely because of 
= laws, are poor districts, and even in a rich State they cannot get 

elp 

Dr. Corne.y. I gave examples of one of the rich States, Illinois, 
indicating, as I cited figures, that we have difficulties. All of the 
States, and there is no State that has an adequate school facility pro- 
gram now, there is no State that does not have problems to provide 
these facilities and that includes the rich ones, of course. 

Senator Cooper. Now, we will study these bills, and could you state 
whether or not you think the language of the bills would guarantee— 
and I do not want to use the word “guarantee”—but would enforce 
that State and local governments would use their fullest efforts to 
finance construction and current expenses ¢ 

Dr. Cornetu. Mr. Chairman, there are some differences in the bills 
on that. There are provisions in some that have not been contained 
in others. 

Senator Cooper. There is a provision in S. 2601 that the level of 
expenditures of I think July 1, 1953, must be maintained. 

Dr. Cornetu. There are some variations, in this. Now, in one of 
these bills—I am referring to 2601 at the moment—I found on page 4 
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of that bill, and this is section 5, subparagraph 6, a provision which 
requires under the State plan an indication that there will be, first, 
available from all sources statistics showing the amount of funds 
available. It covers current expenditures, an amount that will be 
not less than in 1953. There is a provision in 2779 which I do not 
find in 2601, that holds States to the matching. It is a little diffieult 
one to see the implication of. It is on page 9, section 7, paragraph (a), 
“A State shall not be entitled to receive”—I believe there is a mis- 
spelling that and the “d” should not be there—“payments pursuant 
to this Act for any fiscal year in excess of its ratio.” 

What that means is that there is an inducement to the State not 
to relax its effort. In other words, there is a penalty applied by means 
of this ratio which is the ratio of its actual expenditures to what is 
figured out in the formula. In other words, if it goes down, it gets 
less Federal money. That type of provision is made, and there are 
other provisions which have been made in proposed legislation of this 
type including specifications as to the percentage of national income 
which must be devoted to education. 

Senator Cooper. Would you do this, if you believe that these bills 
can be written to make it clear and much stronger that the local gov- 
ernments must continue their own efforts, would you prepare some 
statement and file it with us? 

Dr. Cornet. I will certainly do that. 

Senator Coorrr. I have one other question before I go. Senator 
Upton asked you to state what sum of money you think ought to be 
appropriated. Now, of course, we know that this is just an author- 
ization. It is an authorization of $100 million, and of course it is 
inadequate, looking at the total problem, I am sure, even if author- 
ized, Congress might appropriate nothing and might appropriate 
$10 million, or it might appropriate $100 million. In your judgment, 
would it be best to leave it open as it is left open in §. 2779, or to fix 
a definite figure which at least would be a goal 

Dr. Cornett. The answer to that is an answer, Senator, that I be- 
lieve is in the minds of people, their feelings, and their interpretations. 
This is my honest analysis of this. I think that some people who are 
afraid of Federal expenditures walking away with us would like to 
see a ceiling put in there. I think it is psychological, the value of 
that. Other persons on other grounds might say, “Well, now, the 
Congress is still in the saddle, and it has this in control through its 
Appropriations Committee, and it is impossible to tell from year to 
year, and look into the future, how the Federal Government’s budget 
is going to be, which you must take into account as well as the changes 
in the needs throughout the country, and therefore it might be just 
as well to not specify that, and personally I would think it would be 
better if legislation were to suit me personally, if there was any speci- 
fication, it would be a larger sum than $100 million, for the simple 
reason that it might be a finding of a Congress 2 or 3 years from 
now, through the budgetary process, it may be twice that, or 3 times 
that, or more. 

Senator Coorer. Thank you. I am sorry that I cannot hear the 
remainder of your statement. 

Senator Hi. May I say a word here? Much to my regret, my 
very deep regret, I have got to go to another meeting, a meeting of 
an Appropriations Subcommittee, and you know without funds legis- 
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lation is no good. I have worked with Dr. Cornell when he was a 
member of the staff of this committee, and other times, and I have 
u deep appreciation of his fine ability and the great services that he 
rendered this committee. I have listened with a great interest to all 
you have said this morning, Doctor, and I shall certainly follow 
through by reading the rest of your testimony, and I regret very much 
I have to leave. 

While I commend you on your statement, I also want to express 
my deep appreciation of Dr. Carr’s very excellent statement. 

Dr. Cornett. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Huy, Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and I have some ques- 
tions that I wanted to ask Dr. Cornell. I am going to leave them 
with Senator Murray, and ask Senator Murray to remember to ask 
these questions in my behalf. 

Senator Gotpwater. Have you concluded your testimony ? 

Dr. Cornett. I have concluded my testimony. I might say that 
the final point I made in one sentence was that the measure of need 
which is a count of youngsters of school age is rational, logical, and 
it is as precise and statistically defensible a measure of school con- 
struction as we are going to get. That will be true in any foreseeable 
future. 

Senator Gotpwarer. Doctor, do you happen to have determined 
through your studies the average cost per classroom ? 

Dr. Cornett. The average cost per classroom ? 

Senator Gotpwarter. Yes, in the United States. 

Dr. Cornetu. There are figures on that in the Office of Education 
survey, and I think it would be more appropriate to ask Commis- 
sioner Brownell when he is here. I would merely refer to the official 
report of the Office of Education. 

Senator GoLtpwaTeR. Do you have any questions, Senator Murray ? 

Senator Murray. I have some questions to ask for Senator Hill 
which he left with me. 

The first question is, it has been suggested in testimony before this 
committee that Federal funds for school construction would lead to 
Federal control of education. In your opinion, would any of these 
bills lead to Federal interference in State control of education? 

Dr. Cornett. My answer to that is clearly “No.” I think that 
there are provisions in some bills which guarantee that a little more 
than in others, but there is certainly nothing in 164 years’ experience 
with Federal aid to education that indicates that at all. 

Here is a report on our vocational program, vocational education 
grants, which started in 1918 under the Smith-Hughes bill. At that 
time, the Federal Government contributed about $1 million, and a 
like amount was contributed by both State and local governments. 
Over the course of the years, the Federal contribution to be sure has 
increased, but not as rapidly as State and local governments. I think 
that we have had the opposite effect, and this I might say is true of 
other bills like the other acts. We are spending sell more for higher 
education now in the State of Illinois, and it is a small fraction the 
Federal Government has sent in. 

Returning to the vocational program, we find in the last year re- 
sorted, 195 2, the Federal appropriation is about $26 million, and we 
haves twice that, or 2 times that from the States, and almost 3 times 
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that from the local units, so that the State and local units, together, 
are doing almost 5 times as much as the Federal contribution. 

Senator Murray. Now, you worked in close association with Senator 
Taft on these problems, did you not? 

Dr. CoRNELL. Yes, sir. 

Senator Murray. Did he ever express any fear of Federal control 
of education in the States as a result of Federal aid? 

Dr. CornE.u. I believe that the debates on the general Federal aid 
bills which passed the 80th and 81st Congresses will show that he 
had a concern for it, but that he was convinced that legislation of 
that type, and it is very similar to this, could be drafted with an 
objective formula and with other provisions which would make it 
unnecessary to be concerned with the control issue. 

I believe that you will find that in the debates that Senator Taft 
introduced evidence of the past history of Federal aid to education 
over the years indicating that we have not suffered from that. 

Senator Murray. In your opinion is it possible to get fairly and 
equitably the relative needs of the States for financial assistance for 
schools construction ? 

Dr. CornE.L. As I indicated in my testimony, I am perfectly satis- 
fied with the measures of school age population combined with the 
income payment figure which is used for instance in the Hill-Burton 
bill, with to my knowledge no dissatisfaction, and which is used in 
the School Lunch Act, and which is used in several social security 
and public health bills now. That certainly is adequate if the type of 
bill planned is one that I judge these are to be, which mean an alloca- 
tion on objective formulas, and not an allocation as was done during 
the depression period in the Federal Works Agency program, indi- 
vidual applications from individual local units, on a project by 
project basis. 

If small amounts of funds are available, this project by project 
scheme of determining just which one is more important within a 
State is difficult to measure. But these bills place heavy responsibili- 
ties upon the States to work that out. 

Senator Murray. In your statement that you have filed here this 
morning, showing the relative income of the States—that is based 
on the year 1951? 

Dr. Cornetu. Yes, sir. 

Senator Murray. It is based on the year 1951; is that correct? 

Dr. Cornewu. Yes. 

Senator Murray. Is it a fact that there is a constant change in the 
per capita income in many States? Take, for instance, Montana. 
The chief industry there is agriculture, and in 1951 there was a very 
high income, but that is not true today, is it? 

r. Cornett. That is correct, and I believe that all of the bills, 
Senator, which take the income factor into account call for a revision 
of that, similar to an average of the last 3 years for which figures are 
available, so that that method permits it if it is a bill over a long 
period of time, to be sensitive to these changes in income. If it isa 
one-term bill, and such as Senator Cooper’s 2601, and you are thinking 
and planning in terms of today, I suppose that you would take the 
latest figures on income. You would not be concerned with what the 
income is going to be and how it changes, beyond the period of 3 years 
to which his bill is limited. 
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Senator Murray. What is the basis of the requirement that the 
Federal Government should contribute to this program ? 

Dr. Cornett. The basis of the Federal contribution I would say is 
primarily the general welfare clause. The other arguments—I sup- 
pose that is the point of your question, sir—are economic. Our tax 
structure has changed. I think all people on the Federal level are con- 
cerned with advanced Federal budgets, but economists have told me 
that the biggest pinch is on State government levels right now, and 
will be until things have shaken down somewhat for a period im- 
mediately ahead. 

As I indicated in my testimony, we cannot operate fiscal systems as 
we did 50 yearsago. Fifty years ago we operated by what was called 
separation of taxes. The Federal Government lived on certain types 
of excise taxes, and the local governments on property taxes, and the 
States—State governments did not have much of an operation then— 
but now our society has expanded and our functions have increased 
and the people want things, including better education, and more high- 
ways, and there are more automobiles, and so on. Government costs 
on all levels have gone up, and we have now a problem of what the 
tax experts call coordination of revenues on all levels and on the basis 
of that, I see it as a kind of economic rationalization for saying that we 
have got to look at these things on all levels. There is no solution, 
as I see it, in looking over the whole situation other than that. 

Senator Murray. It is true, is it not, that over the years many of 
the great industrial States of the Union became very prosperous as a 
result of favorable legislation, such as the tariff system, and for in- 
stance, following the Civil War, the great pension program that was 
established by Sa and which provided a huge impetus to the 
eastern industrial States. They grew very rapidly, while the South 
and the West were given very scant attention or consideration. Is not 
that true? 

Dr. Cornetu. I am quite sure that when you think of the contribu- 
tions of one element of our economy geographic-wise, or any other- 
wise, that we are very interdependent. No State could live without 
the remainder. That is very true. 

Senator Murray. Some professor in the Northwest, Professor 
Webb, has a book entitled, “Divided We Stand”, which shows the de- 
velopment of the country, and has it divided into three areas. He has 
the industrial East, the great South, and the West. In his article, he 

ints out that the South and the West have been starved while the 
industrial East was being helped considerably by favorable laws like 
tariffs and pension systems which helped them grow very rapidly. 
They became very wealthy, while other sections of the country were 
not so ao. As a result they have not been so well able to take 
care of their local problems like education and road building and so 
forth. That is true, isit not? 

Dr. Cornett. I think it is, sir, and I also think that in the line of 
that reasoning, it is true that the boundary lines are not as meaningful 
as they used to be, because people do not stay put. In other words, 
because of the mobility of our population, it is getting less and less 
necessary to be pinned down as a native of one given State. People 
move around more. 

Senator Murray. I have a few other questions that Senator Hill 
wished to ask. Are you familiar with Senate bill 2723, which pro- 
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vides a series of State conferences, and a White House Conference on 
Education? Do you believe that such conferences would be helpful in 
determining the relative needs of the States for school construction 
and methods of apportioning Federal grants for construction ? 

Dr. Cornett. I certainly agree with Dr. Carr who testified and men- 
tioned that bill, that it is certainly a great thing. I am in favor of it. 
However, I would not be inclined to seek an answer to apportionment 
problems that way. 

I doubt that conferences would contribute additional facts and in- 
formation on the mathematics you might say of allocating funds. As 
a youngster at the age of 26, and I am giving my age away now, that 
was some 19 years ago, I participated in one of the first technical 
studies on schemes of allocating funds, Federal funds to the States, 
and it was in a bill introduced in some Congress, and it was called the 
Harrison-Black-Fletcher bill. There have been many competent re- 
search studies, not only in the field of education, but by economists in 
other fields interested in highway grants and social security grants and 
others that has contributed a vast sum of careful scientific work on 
schemes of allocating grants. 

I doubt that there is any better way of getting answers than that. 
We have a good background of research on which to build, plus ex- 
perience in a number of grant programs that are now under way in 
Congress. 

Senator Murray. In your judgment would Federal aid such as that 
proposed under the bills before the committee encourage the State and 
local communities to relax their own efforts to finance school facilities? 

Dr. CorneLt. My answer to that isin my judgment, no. I answered 
a question a while ago that was somewhat along those lines. I cited 
statistics on the vocational program. It indicated our history on 
that. I would rather not expect that evidence to indicate that the 
States are going to say, “Well, now, Uncle Sam is going to do it.” 

I certainly would say if there is any provision in any bill or if there 
is any bill the nature of which is such that would indicate that that is 
the intent, I would not be for it. As a Federal taxpayer, as well as a 
citizen of Lllinois, I do not believe that the present situation would 
justify Uncle Sam going in and taking over the whole business. 

Senator Murray. That is all. 

Senator Upton. Well, Dr. Cornell, you have just joined in the sug- 
gestion that the need for school facilities is regional, depending upon 
the character of the region. Is that literally true? 

Dr. Cornet. I did not intend to convey that impression. I think 
if you will look in the formal statement I submitted that I was talking 
about the regional variations in the conditions which call for the way 
to go about doing it. In other words, I was speaking in behalf of 
flexibility in permitting States to vary in the way they would handle 
the situation. 

I will say also that there certainly are regional variations in need. 
One State has more serious construction problems than another. 

But I would not conclude from that, Senator, that it is not possible 
to derive a fair and equitable scheme of allocating funds that would 
take as many of these variations into account as are essential. 

Senator Urron. Well, the questions which have come to mind di- 
rected your attention to the industrial East, as compared to the agri- 
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cultural sections, South and West. I thought you agreed that the 
need for facilities was greater in the South and West than in the 
industrial East. 

Dr. Cornetu. They are certainly of different kinds. 

Senator Upron. At least you indicated that the ability to pay was 
greater in the East than in the South and West. 

Dr. Corneu. That is correct, yes, sir. 

Senator Upton. Now, is one of the tests of ability, the annual income 
per capita ¢ 

Dr. Cornet. It is a very acceptable one for purposes of grants, as 
I indicated. It has been tried out without any one finding evidence 
indicating it is unsatisfactory. The purpose, of course, is to get merely 
an index to indicate whether people in one State are twice as able as 
another to handle their own revenue raising. There has been little 
criticism that has come to my attention in the use of income payments 
in bills now on the books. 

Senator Urron. We were furnished yesterday with a table showing 
the average per capital income in the different States for the year 1952. 
Taking a glimpse across the country, we find the average in Idaho was 
$1,438, in Montana it was $1,697, in Lowa it was $1,545, in New Hamp- 
shire, $1,530, and Rhode Island, $1,655. 

Now, that covers quite a wide variety of States. 

Dr. CorneE.u. Yes, sir. 

Senator Urron. Or at least it covers States in which there is a wide 
difference in the economy; is that true? 

Dr. Corneui. Yes, sir. 

Senator Urron. Now, Utah, which stands at the top of the list in 
educational facilities, at least as disclosed by registrants failing test 
during the draft, has an annual income of $1,450. Does that indicate 
to you that States are not equally energetic or diligent in developing 
school facilities? 

Dr. Cornett, Would you restate the last statistics, Senator? I am 
sorry. Were you talking of per capital income payments as of 1952? 

Senator Urron. Yes, 1952, and Utah, the average was $1,450. 

Dr. Corne.u. In income payments for 1952? 

Senator Upton. According to the statistics furnished yesterday. 

Dr. Cornett, Are you referring, sir, to the testimony submitted by 
the Honorable Mr. Biemiller ? 

Senator Upron. Yes, I am referring to his testimony. 

Dr. Corneu. I have his table before me; yes, sir. 

Senator Upron. He introduced that table at the hearing yesterday. 

Dr. Corneti, And I do not see how per capita income payments is 
any indication of whether people are laying down on the job on financ- 
ing their schoolhousing. 

Senator Upton. Do you think this table is of no value to us? 

Dr. Cornett. Why, it certainly is, sir; it gives us some information. 
It is the sort of thing that is strategic in bills that are before you that 
involve the equalization principle. There is more information of this 
type in this pamphlet. We mght leave this with the committee. 

Senator Upton. We would like to have any information which 
throws any light on this problem. 

Dr. Cornet. This pamphlet goes into the relative financial ability 
of the States to support education, and their comparative efforts to 
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finance education, and I think that this type of material published by 
the NEA research division might be germane. 

Senator Upron. Then you would disregard the statistics furnished 
us by Mr. Biemiller? 

Dr. Cornett. No; I would not, sir. I presume they are taken from 
the same source, and the footnote on this table that was submitted indi- 
cates that it is from the standard source, which is the United States 
Department of Commerce, and these statistics are prepared by the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce over there, and the ones 
specified in all of these bills. I am sure that they are the same, and 
there are different years, and the materials on the first table, the 
second column of the table that is appended to my testimony, contains 
average per capita income payments, averaged over the years 1950-52, 
which is provided in S. 2601, Senator Cooper’s bill, and I consider 
these very comparable. 

The figures I believe before you, I have not checked them or verified 
them, I imagine they differ largely because they are for 1 year, 1952, 
where these in the second column of this table are an average of 3 years. 

Senator Urron. You have proposed a weighted formula for the 
distribution of Federal funds if we enter this field. 

Dr. Cornetu. Yes, sir. 

Senator Uprron. Have you given any consideration to the effect 
of Federal taxation on the Northeastern States, for instance, New 
England ? 

Dr. Cornett. Have I given any consideration to the Federal tax- 
ation? 

Senator Upton. To the effect of Federal taxation on the Northeast 
States, particularly New England. 

Dr. Cornetu. I have not studied the impact of Federal tax pro- 
grams on the States; no, sir. 

Senator Urron. A study made by the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Boston, in August of 1950, disclosed that as a result of Treasury 
transactions in 1948, New England transferred to other regions 1 
dollar out of every 16 earned, or close to $1 billion yearly. 

Have you given any consideration to such factors in recommending 
that we earmark here on a formula which would add to the burdens 
of New England? 

Dr. Cornety. Certainly it would be pretty hard to trace $100 
million down to New England taxpayers. It would be a drop in the 
bucket, that kind of thing, and it would defy any statistics to trace 
that down to find out where it comes from. It would probably be 
true of 2 or 3 times that amount. 

But on that question, I come not from New England, but from one 
of the rich States, and I pay local taxes, and I pay State taxes and I 
pay Federal taxes, and the Federal taxes hurt more and more each 

ear. It is fantastic how much more Federal tax I pay than I did 
in 1939. 

Senator Upron. You are not proposing that we increase your 
taxes, I hope. 

Dr. Cornett. When I pay my Federal income tax, and I send my 
check in, I consider that is a contribution to the Federal Treasury, 
and I do not expect it to come back to Illinois, and I expect that as 
one who, as a person, and I am not talking about States, who has an 
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income at a level higher than some other persons, I expect that I am 
paying more income tax than some others. 

Now, that is a question on how you are going to define a tax. A tax 
in some of the textbooks is defined as a charge by the Federal Govern- 
ment, or any level of government, for the collection of revenue for the 
collection of revenues for whatever purpose is required in order to 
support the services of that government. It is not a special benefit. 
The Federal revenues collected from me, as a citizen in Illinois, are 
for the common Treasury up here. They may be expended, as I saw 
them expended, in places like Korea a few years ago, 

Senator Upton. You spoke a few moments ago about the com- 

arative financial ability of State and Federal Governments, of the 

tates in the Federal Government. Do you know what the relative 
expenditures of this Federal Government may be as compared with 
the States ? 

Dr. Corne.u. I do not have the statistics here at the moment, sir. 
I can say this, the last time I looked at those figures, I do not remem- 
ber the exact amounts, but I was aware of the fact that the Federal 
contributions certainly are increasing over a period of years, so it is 
a much greater total or proportion of the total of expenditures for 
all types of government in the United States. But I also know that 
the vast majority of the dollars spent at the Federal level are emer- 
gency dollars in terms of the national defense effort. 

Senator Upron. In 1952, the total take in taxes for the country was 
approximately $100 billion, of which $80 billion went to the Federal 
Government. 

Dr. Cornexu. I do not know that those are the figures, sir. 

Senator Upron. In other words, the State and local taxes were 
only about one-fourth of the Federal taxes. 

Dr. Corne.u. I would not be surprised at that. That is one of the 
things that has happened over a period of years and it has gotten to 
the point where the Federal Treasury is the only place we are going 
to get the money. It is pretty hard to get it down in the State and 
local levels. 

Senator Upron. Well, the Federal Government is still operating 
at a deficit. Are you aware of that? 

Dr. Cornett. Well, that is true technically, but its credit is still 
good, I understand. 

Senator Upton. And likewise the credit of the States. 

Dr. Corne.u. There are some States, however, I think the evidence 
is before this committee, which certainly have a difficult time in dig- 
ging up enough money to do this job of schoolhouse construction. 

Senator Urron. None of these matters about which I am inquiring 
are conclusive, but I just wanted to get on the record pertinent facts 
for whatever value they may have. 

You have suggested that there are two approaches to this problem. 
We might set up an emergency program or a long-term program. 
Which do you advise? 

Dr. Corneuu. I have one reason that has not been brought out, and 
I am just trying to be a rational person here, and I am assuming that 
the decision is going to be made that this would be done, for favoring 
the long term. This is my personal reaction to your question, and 
that is the advantage of having on the statute books what some of 
the economists have been calling anticyclical legislation. In the 
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1930’s, when the great depression came on, we had to hit the panic 
button—to use an Air Force term—and we had to get legislation 
passed, and we passed some legislation, and I would eertuuly assert 
that some legislation affecting schools was unsound. That includes 
the type of legislation that was found necessary to make possible in 
the Federal Works Agency employment of persons to help keep our 
economy from sagging during that period. 

Now I would like to stress that there are some political innuendoes 
in talking about things which may be construed as New Deal legista- 
tion, and I emphasize that I am an independent voter, and I am not 
talking in political terms but trying to give you a rational answer. 

Senator Urron. I hoped you might be a Republican. 

Dr. Cornety. I would say, sir, ‘that I have voted Republican and 
I have voted Democrat, and I am very happy to do it that way. 

Senator Urron. I did not intend to inquire of your political back- 
ground. 

Dr. Cornety. The point I am making, sir, is that we would be much 
better off if we had in reserve, as the military has in reserve, plans 
A, B, C, and D for all kinds of contingencies. One of the great argu- 
ments for the long term is to have something which is adequi ute, W hich 
follows the criteria that Dr. Carr brought out of having an objeetive 
formula so you will not have Federal control. You get elements " 
equity in it and handle it through the United States Office of Educ: 
tion and our established state agencies, so we do not bypass them ond 
have a lot of duplicating Fede ral people around. 

If there is a depression—and the economists keep forecasting a 
recession and it never happens, and I hope we do not have one—it 
would certainly be a grand thing for the right kind of legislation to 
be on the books so it could be used. 

Now I think that is one of the biggest arguments for the long-term 
type of legislation. If there was a choice between a short term with 
small sums of money, I would take an authorizing appropriation 
with no money now, leaving it up to the Congress to appropriate, 
and let it be possible if it is necessary to have it done, but on the right 
basis. 

Senator Urron. Then you would favor the long-term program with 
emphasis upon adequate planning? 

Dr. Corneiy. That is correct; yes, sir. 

Senator Upron. And a plan requires some survey of the problem 
which confronts you. 

Dr. Cornet. These things are under continuous study in State and 
local units. There had been no national survey, and no nationwide 
survey such as was provided under Public Law 815. We now have 
that information. If legislation were passed that would permit 
appropriations and if they were made next year, I am sure that would 
be a stimulus to continued study, and these ‘bills all provide the types 
of information and reporting that would see to that. 

I do not see that any new planning is necessary at the moment, sir. 

Senator Urron. But you do concede or you do believe that planning 
at some stage will be necessary ? 

Dr. Cornett. Planning on this problem is required continuously. 
Only last week I was in a community in the State of Illinois that was 
all cornfields a few years ago, and it is something very similar to your 
communities in the Washington area, down in Maryland and Vir- 
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ginia, that are just vast blocks and blocks of houses that did not exist 
a few years ago. We have entire school districts now. Ten years 
from now how many of these places you are going to have, and where, 
nobody knows. At our institution our college of education works 
continuously through our field service program with local school dis- 
tricts on planning school buildings. It is done all of the time, and 
there is not in any State a minute in which there is not specific plan- 
ning to do or to determine within the foreseeable future how many 
youngsters will you need on all levels and therefore how many ele- 
mentary schools in terms of the population, development of your com- 
munity ; where do you think the best location would be for the build- 
ings; and so on. There is a lot of experience in that area that is 
going on all of the time. 

Senator Urron. You have laid special emphasis on the Hill-Burton 
formula for the distribution of funds under any program of the kind 
you are considering. What amounts of money have been made avail- 
able annually under the Hill-Burton program ? 

Dr. Corne.y. I understand for the fiscal year 1953—I do have some 
information on that—there was $75 million made available. For 
fiscal 1954 it was $65 million made available. Incidentally, in that 
Federal aid for hospital construction you find a total of $562 million 
of Federal aid, but the States spent almost twice that much, about 
$1,100,000,000. 

Senator Upton. Over how long a period has the program been in 
operation ? 

Dr. CorneLu. That is up through 1953, June 30 of 1953. 

Senator Urron. You referred to a total of $582 million that had 
been expended pursuant to this program. How long has the program 
been in operation ? 

Dr. Cornety. I am not competent to testify on that program. I am 
just familiar with the bill that is of interest to me because of the 
apportionment features in it. 

Senator Upton. The question comes whether a formula which has 
been found suitable for expenditure of 50 or 75 million dollars annu- 
ally would meet our demands here where you say $100 million annu- 
ally would be wholly inadequate. 

Dr. Cornetu. Certainly the difference in magnitude between $75 
million and $100 million I consider not great. 

Senator Upron. You have indicated that $100 million is not ade- 
quate for school purposes. 

Dr. Cornexy. Well, in larger sums of money, in any amounts that 
I could expect that would be appropriated, I would also consider it 
satisfactory. 

Senator Upron. Without considering what the effect would be on 
different sections of the country ? 

Dr. Cornety. No; taking that into account. I am trying to visual- 
ize the appropriation of funds larger than $100 million, and the 
equalization pattern of this would be such that it would certainly be 
inclined in larger amounts to go more to places most needed. 

Senator Upron. You have indicated that you would favor appro- 
priations by the Federal Government equal to one-half of the cost. 

Dr. Cornett. I did not intend to indicate that. I might have stated 
it hypothetically as something that somebody might want to decide. 

Senator Upton. You have stated in substance, as I recall, that the 
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Federal Government might through grants-in-aid contribute not more 
than one-half of the cost of school facilities. Did you not make some 
such statement ? 

Dr. Cornett. I do not recall that. I certainly believe I did say, 
Senator, that I certainly would not expect that it would be sound fiscal 
policy to pass legislation now under immediate circumstances which 
would meet all of the costs that have accumulated to get our schools 
in shape today and that the anticipated future needs due to growth in 
school population should be met by the Federal Government alone. 

I just do not see that that makes any sense in terms of balancing out 
any kind of budget. 

Senator Upron. Well, did you not suggest in this field that the Gov- 
ernment might or should contribute not more than one-half of the 
total cost ? 

Dr. Cornetn. Well, I would guess that probably that seemed sound. 
The pattern of these bills, I have accepted in general, which is the 
pattern that roughly sets a program, half of the cost coming or 
almost half, and it is a round half, coming from State and local sources, 
and the other half coming from Federal sources. But the actual 
matching varies. The State average in per capita income would be 
expected to put up 50-50. In the history of these things, it should be 
emphasized that these bills are largely a modification of the old 
matched pattern that was prevalent during the public works program 
in the depression, in which projects were approved on a matched 
basis—if you got the money for half of it, the Federal Government 
put up the other half. This is a considerable improvement on it. But 
it can be viewed in about the same manner. As I indicated in my tes- 
timony, it provided for a variable matching ratio. It may be looked 
upon, either of these bills where equalization exists, as a pattern in 
which there is a kind of in general 50-50 matching, at whatever level 
is decided. 

Now, that does not mean that the entire needs will be met by half 
of it by the Federal Government. That would depend upon what the 
Federal Government would decide to do. 

Senator Upton. Well, the estimated cost of school facilities imme- 
diately needed is about $11 billion. 

Dr. Cornetu. It has been quoted at that. I believe that is a con- 
servative estimate, and there are other estimates that are nearer the 
a in some of my experience in Illinois. I think it is nearer $20 

illion. 

Senator Upron. I am taking that from the statement, our testimony 
of Mr. Carr, and do you agree with those figures? 

Dr. Cornety. Yes, sir. 

Senator Upton. So you would have us embark on a program which 
would cost the Federal Government at least $5 billion? 

Dr. Cornetu. I would not say that my agreeing with you, Senator, 
that we should not spend more than half of it from the Federal 
Government, that it follows that I say that we therefore might have 
to spend as much as that. I do not know. I think that we might say 
for the record as a matter of fact that the potential maximum amount 
that could be usefully spent by the Federal Government is upward of 
$11 billion, if the Federal Government wanted to do that, but I am 
certainly not advocating any large sums of money for the Federal 
Government right now, and I am trying to be objective. I do not 
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know what the Federal Government should do in magnitude, and I 
do not expect it is going to be great. I am not ready to say that in the 
future it should not be greater. 

I could assume, sir, that in the next generation—I do not expect it 
now, I have lived in a generation of great turmoil through the de- 
pression and all kinds of wars—that I hope in the next generation 
we will not have to spend the money we do for these destructive 
purposes, and we can spend it for the fine things in life. I am speak- 
ing of education. 

Senator Coorer. I do not want to cut off the Senator, but I think 
that we can move along a little faster. 

Senator Urton. In concluding, then, I want to thank both Mr. 
Carr and Mr. Cornell for their contributions to our understanding of 
the problems before us. I am personally exploring the situation to 
know just what is involved here. 

Senator Cooper. Do you have any further questions? 

Senator Upton. I have no further questions. 

Senator Gotpwarer. I have just a few short questions. 

In your studies, Doctor, have you satisfied your own mind that 
the States have exhausted their own means? 

Dr. Cornetu. I am satisfied they have not. I should add that the 
States are working on it, and they are having difficulties. They have 
such a big job ahead of them because of these backlogs that there are 
all kinds of adjustments to make. I certainly feel that Federal grants 
of a type that would truly be stimulative would encourage and have 
an effect of speeding up the complicated process. 

Now, I heal indicate that one of them, for instance, is the 
problem of increasing and improving the property valuation on which 
school construction is based locally, and that is a very difficult thing. 
There is no State able to meet it, because of the pressure on the 
taxpayer. Public opinion is involved. I sold a house recently, and 
I bought another for exactly twice its assessed valuation. 

Senator Gotpwater. Doctor, I was getting at the idea that if these 
States have not exhausted their means, and let me interject here in 

artial answer to the colloquy that went on between you and Senator 

pton—up through 1952, and I have not studied it since that time, 
the picture of the tax dollar exactly reversed itself from 1939. In 
1939 about 25 percent of the collected tax money went to the Federal 
Government, and today 25 percent stays home. I think that is the 
meat of your problem. We find, for instance, Virginia, to go on with 
this question, Virginia is in the black, and they have got a surplus 
in their treasury, and Wyoming is in the black. They have a surplus. 
Yet Virginia stands 41st in the rating of schools according to this 
formula the AFL submitted yesterday, and Wyoming only 11th. 
Do you think the Federal Government should prevail through the 
denial of this aid upon these States to improve their educational 
standards where they are able to do it ? 

Dr. Cornett. You are referring to this table in the testimony ? 

Senator Gotpwarter. Yes. 

Dr. Cornet. I certainly declare that as an invalid criterion for 
education. That is purely selective service figures, and even if it were 
valid, I lodked that one over, and on things like that you cannot just 
take one isolated case. Some States exert more effort than others and 
do things in a different way. I made a little tabulation of these two 
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rankings, just to see how it looked in what we call going at it from 
the standpoint of correlation, to get the overall picture, and they are 
related. If I classify the States on whether they are above or below 
average in income payments and above or below the average in re- 
jection rates for selective service, I find that there is a corr espondence 
for a total of 37 of the 48 States. In other w ords, if one is above in 
one measure, it is above in the other, or if the State is low in one, it is 
low in the other. That means there is a relationship, and it would 
never be perfect on measures such as these, sir. 

Senator Gotpwater. You told Senator Upton, and now you have 
told me, that you would disregard this portion of Mr. Biemiller’s 
testimony, and I am inclined to agree with you. I want to ask one 
more question. Would you extend this Federal aid to classroom in- 
struction, to the States that have not exerted their full efforts? 

Dr. Corney. I would favor certainly provisions as some of these 
have, some of these bills have a provision which would encourage 
clearly a State to exert greater effort. I have no objection in my own 
thinking about this to a ty pe of motivation which in effect w ould mean 
a proportionate reduction in the amount of Federal contribution they 
would have if they relaxed in any manner. Certainly, like the pro- 
vision in one of these bills, which specifies that in order to qualify, their 
State plan must show that their current expense has not been less than 
it was in a given year, and I would certainly endorse forcing them to 
maintain their level of efforts, at least. 

I see no reason why that principle, which was involved in the general 
aid bills which passed the Senate, should not be introduced. 

Senator Cooper. If there are no further questions, Doctor, I want 
to thank you for your testimony. 

At this point in the record, we will insert the tables which you have 
mentioned in your statement, and the booklet Educational Differences 
Among the States of the National Education Association may be 
filed with the committee. 

(The tables referred to follow :) 
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OSTIMATED ALLOTMENTS UNDER 8. 2601 (33.3-66.6 PERCENT FORMULA) 


Allocation of funds per annum to the States under Public School Construction 
Act of 1954 for each $100 million authorized by the Congress assuming the 
Federal contribution to be 66.6 percent of the construction program in the 
lowest income State and 33.3 percent of the program in the highest income 


State 


Delaware.. -- : 
District of Columbia - 
Nevada 

New York-___. 
Connecticut_ . . 
California 
Illinois - - 
New Jersey 
IS ici inne 
Washington - 
Michigan 5 
Massachusetts. ._ - 
Maryland 
Montana 

Oregon bea 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island___..- 
W yoming- 
Indiana . . - - 
Wisconsin 
Nebraska 
Colorado - - 
Kansas 

Missouri- 

Iowa - - - nile 
New Hampshire.. 
Minnesota . 
Utah. 

Arizona 

Texas. -.. 
Idaho... thnk 
South Dakota .-.-- 
North Dakota..-.- 
Florida beni 
Vermont. - 

Maine 

New Mexico 
Virginia . 
Oklahoma jes 
West Virginia... 
Louisiana 

Georgia 
Tennessee - 
Kentucky 

North Carolina 
South Carolina. 
Alabama 
Arkansas 
Mississippi 
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65 
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32 
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Estimated allotments per census child (5-17) under several school-construction 
bills currently before the Congress, May 1954 


{Based on an appropriation of $100 million per year] 


State (in order of per capita income pay- 


ments, 1951) 


Delaware 
Nevada 

New York 
Connecticut 
California 
Illinois 

New Jersey 
Ohio 
Washington 
Michigan 
Massachusetts. _ - 
Maryland 
Montana 
Oregon 
Pensylvania 
Rhode Island 
Wyoming 
Indiana -- 
Wisconsin.... 
Nebraska 
Colorado 
Kansas 
Missouri 

Iowa ; 
New Hampshire 
Minnesota 
Utah... 
Arizona -. 
Texas __ 

Idaho _. 

South Dakota... 
North Dakota. 
Florida 
Vermont 

Maine 

New Mexico 
Virginia_. 
Oklahoma... 
West Virginia. __- 
Louisiana - - 
Georgia 
Tennessee .- 
Kentucky 
North Carolina 
South Carolina. 
Alabama 
Arkansas 
Mississippi-. 


| From Congressional Record, Jan. 20, 1954, pp. 487-488; calculated by U. 8S. Office of Education. 
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FOREWORD 


HE Founders of this Republic, when they were forging our plan of govern- 

ment, were agreed that the nation they were establishing could long endure 
only by the instrument of universal education. The relation of education to the 
very existence of our form of government is direct, unceasing, and vital. Either 
we must rely on strong leadership and centralized control or else we must educate 
the people to make wise decisions on complex problems. 

The interest of the federal government in education has always been with us. 
Developments in recent years make it even more compelling. The conditions of 
pioneer life have gone. They will not return. This century requires effective 
citizenship in a country whose policies determine not only its own destiny but 
also, to a large degree, the destiny of all mankind. 

The public schools possess a peculiar importance in American life. The popula- 
tion of the United States is scattered over a vast and varied area. The people 
who comprise this population are not an ethnic unit. Their cultural origins are 
diverse. Yet the United States has achieved a remarkable degree of national 
spirit. Clearly, the American system of universal public schooling has been largely 
responsible for the creation of common national interests and outlooks. To public 
education we must continue to look for the unifying influence which means 
progress and improvement. 

This nation has also become an economic and social unit. Modern means of 
travel and communication have welded us into a neighborhood. But we often 
forget the degree of mobility of our population. Few remain all their lives within 
the states where they were born. The education each receives in childhood and 
youth will affect the places where he lives his adult life. 

The wealth of the United States is the result of cooperation of Americans 
scattered from Seattle to Key West. Wealth is not the creation of any individual 
or locality. It is permissible, therefore, to tax wealth wherever situated, for a 
purpose significant to all and approved by the people. The right of every American 
child to receive suitable education is such a purpose. It should be provided as 
long as there is an adequate source of support anywhere in the United States. 

The differences in the educational opportunities offered by the states are clearly 
shown by the facts in the present bulletin. It is clear that in many areas educa- 
tional opportunities are far below those that can be justified in terms of the 
wealth and needs of our country. 

What we ask is a minimum standard below which no school would be allowed 
to sink, a guarantee to every American child that he shall have at least a 
minimum acceptable educational opportunity, no matter where he happens to 
live. This minimum cannot be effectively guaranteed without federal aid to schools. 


WiuuiaM G. Carr, Executive Secretary 
National Education Association 
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Introduction and Summary 


American public education is primarily a state and local enterprise—control 
over what is taught and most of the responsibility for financing the schools is 
in the hands of the state departments of education and the local boards of 
education. Local communities, therefore, differ in the kinds of educational pro- 
grams they want for their children. They also differ in their willingness and 
ability to support schools. 


Educational Status of the Population 


The 1950 Census data show that there are wide differences in amounts of 
formal education the people in the various states have had. For example, there 
is a range of 4.4 years (from 12.0 years in Utah to 7.6 years in South Carolina) 
in the median years of schooling completed by persons 25 years of age and older, 
a range of 24.8 percent (from 3.9 percent in Iowa to 28.7 percent in Louisiana) 
in the proportion of the adult population with less than five years of formal 
schooling, and a range of 5.0 percent (from 8.1 percent in California to 3.1 percent 
in Arkansas) in the proportion of the adult population that has had four or more 
years of college education. These differences in educational opportunity also show 
up dramatically in the percents of rejections among draftees for failing the Armed 
Forces Qualification Test; the range in percent rejected was from 1.3 percent in 
Minnesota to 56.0 percent in South Carolina. Some of these differences among 
the states can be wiped out as schools improve their educational programs and 
increase their holding power. 


Teachers 


Educational opportunity depends on many things; one of the most important 
is the teacher—his college preparation, his average salary, and his teaching load. 
The amount of college preparation a teacher has had does not necessarily deter- 
mine whether or not he will be a good teacher, but it is one indication. Here 
again, there are great differences among the states. While 31.8 percent of the 
public elementary-school teachers in the country had less than four years of 
college, the range among the states is from 2.5 percent in Arizona to 99.0 percent 
in South Dakota. 

The average salaries paid classroom teachers determine, at least in part, the 
kinds of teachers a community can hire for its schools. While the average annual 
salary of all public-school classroom teachers in the country is $3605, the range 
among the states is from $4800 in California to $1741 in Mississippi. Great in- 
equalities in salaries can mean inequalities in competence. 

Teaching load also helps to determine the pupils’ educational opportunity. 
While on the average the instructional staff (all who teach more than half time) 
had 24.1 pupils each, the range among the states was from 14.6 pupils per teacher 
in North Dakota to 30.6 pupils per teacher in Alabama. Teachers in some states, 
for example. Alabama and Mississippi. altho the poorest paid. must care for the 
largest numbers of children. 
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Differences in Ability and Effort 


The states with larger proportions of school-age children tend to have less 
than the average financial ability to support their public schools. For example. 
South Carolina with 642 school-age children per 1000 wage-earning adults (age 
25-64) had an estimated income per capita of $951, while New York with 305 
school-age children per 1000 wage-earning adults had an estimated per-capita 
income of $2038. 

When the income of the people is considered in direct relation to the school- 
age population only, some states have to tax themselves much more heavily than 
others in order to raise a specified amount of money per child 5 thru 17 years of age. 

The amount of effort which the states actually made in 1950-51 to support 
whatever program of public education they were then providing is indicated in 
a general way by the percent of their income payments which was spent for edu- 
cation. This ranged from 1.75 percent in Rhode Island to 3.70 percent in New 
Mexico. In the whole country the amount spent for education from state and local 
sources in 1950-51 was 2.27 percent of the average income of the people. 

In whatever measure the provision of a relatively high percent of the cost of 
the public schools by the state governments (instead of leaving the whole burden 
to each local school district) is indicative of reasonable “effort” to maintain good 
schools, many of the states in greatest need have already made that effort. 

Since a state’s current expenditure per pupil is one indicator of the educational 
opportunities which it provides as compared with other states, the differences 
among the states which reach the ratio of about 4 to 1 for the extreme cases show 
that the opportunities which now exist are far from equal. 

Other indications of the states’ ability to support their public schools are the 
per-capita outstanding debts of the state governments and per-capita general 
state revenue from taxes. Already many states are heavily in debt for the many 
public services they must provide; in some cases their per-capita general revenue 
from taxes is about as high as the people’s incomes can stand; other states can 
increase their revenue from taxes and allot larger amounts for the support of 
the public schools. 

Another measure of the amount of support the states give public education is 
median expenditures per classroom. In general, those states with the largest num- 
bers of children to educate and the smallest per-capita incomes with which to 
do it are the states which spend the smallest amounts per classroom (includes 
teacher’s salary, instructional equipment, and maintenance). The states with the 
smallest numbers of children to educate and the largest per-capita incomes spend 
the largest amounts per classroom unit; not only do they pay their teachers higher 
salaries, but they are able to provide a greater variety of instructional material. 
These differences increase the variations in educational opportunities among the 
states. 

School Buildings 


School property ranged in value from $137 per pupil in average daily attendance 
in 1949-50 in Mississippi to $790 per pupil in New York. In nine states the value 
was lower than $300 per pupil; in seven states, more than $600 per pupil. 
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Overcrowding and double sessions during the past few years have shown a great 
need both for new construction and for rehabilitation of old buildings. A survey 
of the U. S. Office of Education has shown that only part of the currently needed 
finances can be supplied from state and local sources. The proportions that the 
states cannot raise range from 9.22 in Connecticut to 97.64 in Alabama. Four of 
the states which can raise only 25 percent or less for school building construction 


are also states which have disproportionately large numbers of children to educate 
and the lowest per-capita incomes. 


Some Effects of Education 


Altho there is an understandable general parallel in per-capita retail sales and 
per-capita income of the various states, their rank on the basis of these two items 
is by no means identical. Since education tends to extend and upgrade consumer 
demands, the three factors—education, income, and volume of business—quite 
consistently spiral upward or downward together. 

There jis also a parallel between amount of education and certain phases of 
what may be called “good citizenship,” for example, voting. Generally, the more 
education people have, the more likely they are to attend to their duties as citizens. 
This was shown by the proportions of persons of voting age voting in the Presi- 
dential election in 1952. 


Contribution of This Bulletin 


The facts reviewed above are shown in greater detail in the following pages of 
this bulletin. Each page is devoted to a single topic and includes: (a) pertinent 
figures for all the states and the nation as a whole, (b) a statement on these 
figures and their meaning, and (c) a map‘ on which each state is identified accord- 
ing to the group in which it falls with respect to the factor being considered. 
Taken together, these items of information show unmistakably that among the 
states there are many and great variations in the quality of educational oppor- 
tunity offered children and youth. While the people of this nation do not want 
uniformity, they do want equality of educational opportunity. This is one of the 
most important national problems today. To help in the discussion and solution 
of this problem is the purpose of this bulletin. 





*In this bulletin when references are made to regions of the United States the following grouping is 
used: Northeast (Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, Pennsyl- 
ee Rhode Island, and Vermont) ; South (Alabama Arkansas, Delaware, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, 

Louisiana, Maryland, Mississippi, North Carolina, Oklahoma, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Vir- 

inia, and West Virginia); North Central (Illinois, Indiana, Towa, Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, 

issouri, Nebraska, North ‘Dakota, Ohio, South Dakota, and Wisconsin) ; West (Arizona, California, 
Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, Oregon, Utah, Washington, and Wyoming). 
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EDUCATIONAL STATUS OF THE POPULATION 











1. Median School Years Completed by Persons 25 Years of Age and 
Older, 1950 é 
In 1950, according to the U. S. Bureau of the Census, persons 25 years old and 5 
older had, on the average, a little more than nine years of formal schooling—9.3 
years. This was an increase of less than one year Over 93 United States % 
the 8.6 years of schooling persons in this age group had : 
in 1940. Differences among the states are shown in the aE rs 
column at the right. 11.5 Nevada & 
Only one state—Utah—can boast that on the average 11.2 Washington 
its people 25 years old and older had a high-school educa- 11 Wyoming 
tion or its equivalent. The lowest average educational 10.9 Colorado 
attainment for this age group, 7.6 years of formal educa- 4 ae 
tion, was in Louisiana and South Carolina. In 15 states, 196 Idaho 
largely in the West and in New England (see map), adults 102 Kansas 
have had 10 or more years of schooling on the average. - + sl 
In more than half the states—28—adults have had eight 9) Nebraska 
or nine years of schooling. However, adults in 11 states 10.0 Arizona 
have had on the average less education than the average 10.0 Vermont 
for the whole country 10 years ago. 99 Michigan 
While the educational attainment is rising, we must 99 Ohio ~ 
realize that it is not rising as fast as it could. Many em- 298 Connecticut 
enh j 98 Delaware 
ployers will hire only those who have a high-school educa- 9g Jowa 
tion ; prospective employees who leave school before high- 98 New Hampshire 
school graduation have a difficult time finding jobs that ae sna 
pay good wages. Formal education helps in other ways. 96 New York 
The wide range of the average educational attainment 93 [Illinois 
of the adult population among the states—a difference = a a 
ew exico 
of 4.4 years—should be the concern of both educators 93 Rhode Island 
and laymen. 93 Texas 
9.1 Oklahoma 
9.0 Minnesota 
9.0 Pennsylvania 
89 Maryland 
89 South Dakota 
89 Wisconsin 
88 Missouri 
8.7 North Dakota 
F 85 Virginia 
WY 8.5 West Virginia 
\\ \\ 84 Kentucky 
\\ 84 Tennessee 
SN 8.3 Arkansas 
8.1 Mississippi 
79 Alabama 
[11.0 or more grades ( 5 st 79 North Carolina 
£3 10.0-10.9 grades (10 states) . 
9.0-9.9 grades (17 stotes) 1 OtatNaticrn 78 Georgia 
FS 8.0-8.9 grades = (11 states) 76 Louisiana 
GMB Under 8.0 grades ( 5 states) 76 South Carolina 
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2. Percent of the Population 25 Years of Age and Older with Less 
Than Five Years of Schooling, 1950 
The 1950 federal census revealed that on the average persons 25 years old and 


older had a little more than nine years of formal schooling. Even more revealing 
of the differences in educational opportunity is the percent of the population 25 





years old and oider who have completed less than five 
years of schooling. For the country as a whole, this figure 





11.0% United States 


was 11.0 percent, a decrease from the 13.5 percent in 1940. 2S Seiwa 
Differences among the states are shown in the column 43 Utah 
at the right. The percents of the persons 25 years old 4.5 Idaho 
and older who have had less than five years of schooling M oe 
range from 3.9 percent in Iowa to 28.7 percent in Louisi- ; 
ana. In 17 states at least 10 percent of the population 52 Kansas 
aii ; . ; 5.5 Vermont 
of this age group is educationally deficient. In 31 states 57 wyoming 
the percent is above the national average; but in six 58 Minnesota 
states, at least 1 in 5 has had less than five years of 7 — Dakota 
° ) ontana 
schooling (see map). aie : 6.3 New Hampshire 
The drop in functional illiteracy since 1940 came about 66 Indiana 
partly thru programs of adult education and thru the 6.7 Maine — 
armed forces educational programs for drafted illiterates. s oo 
However, the situation is still serious. Many children 69 Ohio 
leave school as soon as the law allows regardless of the 7.1 Colorado 
small amount of actual schooling they have had. One 7.2 Wisconsin 
. ; . 7. Michigan 
cause of dropping out of school is the poor educational 7 qyjinois 
program offered. Most states which have high percents 79 Massachusetts 
of illiterates are those which have large numbers of 84 Missouri 
ent bil deoni tok to th her of adult 8.8 North Dakota 
school-age children in proportion to the number of adults. gy Connecticut 
They are also the states which pay teachers the lowest 92 New Jersey 
annual salaries, their teachers have the largest classes,and 94 — 
: i. 2 iad 9.5 New Yor 
their per-capita incomes are the lowest. a7" tielxirace 
9.7 Rhode Island 
10.9 Maryland 
10.9 Oklahoma 
13.7 West Virginia 
13.8 Florida 
142 Arizona 
158 Texas 
16.8 Kentucky 
17.5 Virginia 
18.0 New Mexico 
18.3 Tennessee 
19.8 Arkansas 
21.1 North Carolina 
22.6 Alabama 
24.2 Georgia 
: ( 6 states) 
= 30-99%" (25 sites) 1 25.2 Mississippi 
10.0 -109% | oo “o“" 274 South Carolina 
= yt yn a ‘ : ae 28.7 Louisiana 
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3. Percent of the Population 25 Years of Age and Older with Four 
or More Years of College, 1950 


While the problem of adult illiteracy is continuing to receive some attention 
(nearly 12 million adults in this country are functionally illiterate), the important 
problem of providing a college education for those who can profit by it should also 


receive attention. About one-third of the population 25 
vears of age and older in 1950 had at least four years of 
high school, but only 6.0 percent of this age group had 
four or more years of college. 

The column at the right shows the differences among 
the states in the proportion of adults who had at least 
four years of college. In 22 states this proportion equaled 
or exceeded the national average, but in 11 states less 
than 5.0 percent had four years of college. 

The extreme differences among the states are shown 
by the fact that 8.1 percent of the adults in California 
had four years of college—more than two and a half 
times as many as In Arkansas. 

If even only 10.0 percent of the adult population 
could have a college education, it would still be difficult 
to train all the teachers, doctors, engineers, and indus- 
trial and political leaders this country needs. The solving 
of this problem goes back to the elementary and secondary 
schools where gifted and talented children can be dis- 
covered. But not many school systems do much for these 
children. In 1948 (the latest year for which data are 
available) while 730 cities in 47 states reported special 
schools and classes for 87,179 mentally deficient children, 
only 15 cities in 11 states reported special schools and 
classes for the mentally gifted. 


) 7.0% and over (12 stotes) 
6.0-6.9% (10 states) 


a00 


SS 5.0-5.9% (15 states) 3 Ole Dn, Na Ee Awe 
5 4.0-49% ( 7 stotes) 
We Under 4.0% ( 4 stotes) 





6.0% United States 


California 
Colorado 
Utah 
Arizona 
New York 
Delaware 
Nevada 
Massachusetts 
Washington 
Wyoming 
Connecticut 
Maryland 


6.9 New Mexico 

6.8 New Jersey 

6.6 Oregon 

6.3 Florida 

63 Virginia 

6.2 Oklahoma 

6.1 Montana 

6.0 Kansas 

6.0 New Hampshire 
6.0 Texas 


9 88 98 7 9d 9 8 98 7 8 Oo 
SOK WNW WWR ROR 


5.9 Illinois 

5.9 Vermont 

5.8 Rhode Island 
5.7. Ohio 

5.6 Minnesota 

5.5 Idaho 

5.4 Pennsylvania 
5.4 South Carolina 
5.4 Wisconsin 

53 Michigan 

5.2 Indiana 

5.1 Nebraska 

5.0 Iowa 

5.0 Missouri 

5.0 North Carolina 


49 South Dakota 
48 Maine 

4.7 Louisiana 

4.5 Georgia 

45 North Dakota 
43 West Virginia 
4.1 Tennessee 
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38 Kentucky 
38 Mississippi 
3.6 Alabama 
3.1 Arkansas 
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117 
4. Percent of Rejections for Failing the AFQ Test, July 1950-June 1951 


Differences in educational opportunity among the states result in an unequal 
distribution of the wartime manpower burdens among the states. Of those found 
to be educationally deficient during the first year of the Korean War, large pro- 





portions came from some of the states and relatively few 
from other states. The column at the right shows for 


16.4% United States 


each of the states the percent of those registered thru . eee 

selective service who failed the Armed Forces Qualifica- 99 Oregon 

tion Test during the period July 1950 to June 1951. The 33 Idaho 

figures, which include registrants 1814 to 26 years of age, a aoe 

range from 1.3 percent in Minnesota to 56.0 percent in 49 Wineonsian 

South Carolina. In 23 states less than 10.0 percent of the 47 Wyoming 

registrants failed the AFQ Test (in 10 states, less than 48 Iowa ; 

5.0 percent), but in eight states more than 30.0 percent oo eer 

owe , CAS. Peano an OU percent. 5.1 Rhode Island 
The map shows that the states in which 3 or more in 5,2._ Illinois 





10 of the registrants failed the AFQ Test form a solid 52 Kansas 
block in the South. These are among the states which have oa eas 
comparatively the largest number of school-age children 79 Indiana 
to educate, have the lowest per-capita income, and pay 7.0 Pennsylvania 
classroom teachers the lowest average salaries. On the “3 ‘areas 
other hand, the states with the smallest percent of failures gy Colorado 
are generally those which have comparatively smaller 9.1 Connecticut 
numbers of school-age children to educate, have the c the 
highest per-capita income, and have more adequately ~ ichigan 
trained classroom teachers and pay them the highest 106 New Jersey 
. py . 10.7 North Dakota 
average salaries. oan Mee ted 
Even tho the educational level of the adult population 118 Ohio 
has improved—in 1940, 13.5 percent and in 1950, 11.0 12.9 Vermont 
percent had less than five years of schooling—there is i meet 
a lack of educational opportunity in many states. 144: Davwass 
146 Maine 
15.2 Arizona 
17.2 Oklahoma 
21.1 Texas 
218 West Virginia 
4 222 Kentucky 
hee kD 25.7 New Mexico 
- Ny 283 Florida 
XS 28.9 Virginia 
30.2 Georgia 
346 North Carolina 
36.4 Tennessee 
38.7 Louisiana 
39.2 Alabama 
39.2 Arkansas 
(J Under 10.0% (23 states) 40.4 Mississippi . 
€ 10.0-19.9% ee) 4 Otn & Net Am 56.0 South Carolina 
20.0 -29.9% ( 6 states) 
MB 30.0% ond over ( 8 stotes) 
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5. Average Salaries of Classroom Teachers, 1953-54 
Can any state hire classroom teachers at an average salary of $1741 per year 
and expect them to be as professionally qualified as the teachers who are employed 
by another state at $4800 per year? These are the state averages for classroom 


teachers in the public elementary and secondary schools 
of Mississippi and California respectively in 1953-54. As 
shown in the column of figures at the right, three states 
are paying their classroom teachers less than $2500, on 
the average, and 14 are paying average salaries below 
$3000. At the other end of the scale, 11 states are paying 
average salaries of $4000 or more, and two are paying 
average salaries of more than $4500. The NEA recom- 
mends a minimum salary of $3600 for classroom teachers 
with four years of college preparation—20 states on the 
average pay this salary or more. But it must be remem- 
bered that the states’ average salaries shown at the right 
mean that some classroom teachers get more than the 
figures shown and some get less. 

The accompanying map shows that nine of the 14 
lowest states are in the South and that all 14 states are 
chiefly rural. In contrast, seven of the 11 highest states 
include large urban and industrial areas. Four of these 
seven are in the Northeast, two are in the North Central 
region, and one is in the West. To some extent the differ- 
ences in salary between the high and the low states may 
be explained by variations in living costs, but in the main 
they are due to inequalities in the relative numbers of 
children to be taught, in the density of population, and in 
the ability of the people to pay taxes. 
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California 
New York 
Washington 
Delaware 
Maryland 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
Illinois 
Connecticut 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 


Oregon 
Arizona 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
Ohio 

Indiana 
Nevada 
Wisconsin 
Florida 
Colorado 


Montana 

Utah 
Oklahoma 
Idaho 

Texas 
Wyoming 
Minnesota 
Towa 

Louisiana 

New Hampshire 
Kansas 

North Carolina 
Missouri 


West Virginia 
Virginia 
Vermont 
South Dakota 
South Carolina 
North Dakota 
Georgia 
Maine 
Tennessee 
Alabama 
Nebraska 
Kentucky 
Arkansas 
Mississippi 
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6. Percent cf Elementary-School Teachers with Less Than Four Years 
of College Preparation, 1953-54 


Ultimately the quality of education a child receives depends upon the ability, 
experience, and knowledge of the classroom teacher. The teacher acquires skill 
and knowledge thru his professional preparation. The National Education Asso- 


ciation for a long time has urged all states to require 
four years of college and a bachelor’s degree as the 





31.8% United States 


minimum professional training for a teacher’s certificate. e — 
But today, of all the public elementary-school teachers 52 Florida 
in the United States 216,296, or 31.8 percent, have had 6.0 New York 
less than four years of college preparation. This is an a ee ron 
improvement over 25 years ago when about 70 percent 6 Oklahoma 
i of all classroom teachers did not hold a college degree. 13.0 New Mexico 
‘ The column at the right shows for each state the 150 California 
; . . 15.0 Lowsiana 
percent of its public elementary-school teachers who have j59 Nevada 
had less than four years of professional training. Wide 16.0 Washington 
differences exist among the states: in Arizona only 2.5 200 Michigan 
percent of the elementary-school teachers had less than = es 
four years of professional training, but in South Dakota, 930 Georgia 
99.0 percent. Half or more than half the teachers in 14 96} Connecticut 
states but less than a quarter in 16 states have had less 29 Utah 
than four years of college. 28.0 Alabama 
Of the 14 states with the largest percents of elementary- 7°” Rhode Island 
‘ : 31.0 South Carolina 
school teachers with less than four years of college, nine 394 Maryland 
are paying these teachers less than $3000, and one state 35.0 Indiana 
is paying less than $1800—Mississippi, $1550. By con- 400 Illinois — 
trast, New York which i ing elementary-school class- 410, Misses 
rast, New York which is paying ary 41.0 West Virginia 
room teachers an average annual salary of $4400 has a 429 Idaho 
much smaller proportion of these teachers with less than a ae 
: Deitel 44 /irginia 
four years of professional training—6.0 percent. pop 
45.7 Ohio 
46.0 Kansas 
48.0 Arkansas 
48.0 Tennessee 
50.0 Mississippi 
50.0 Wyoming 
54.0 Pennsylvania 
55.4 Wisconsin 
58.0 Kentucky 
61.0 Maine 
61.0 New Hampshire 
65.0 Vermont 
66.6 Montana 
70.0 Nebraska 
73.0 Minnesota 
840 Iowa 
J 6 
os soon Ue ep # Ota Netie Am O00 North Dakota 
50.0-74.9% (11 states) 99.0 South Dakota 
IB 75.0% ond over ( 3 states) 
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7. Average Number of Pupils per Teacher, 1950-51 


Another way of detecting educational differences among the states is thru the 
number of pupils per teacher in the various states. In 1950-51 the country as a 
whole averaged 24.1 pupils per teacher in public elementary and secondary schools. 
North Dakota averaged 14.6 pupils for every teacher, but in Alabama there 


were 30.6 pupils for each teacher. In other words, on 
the average, teachers in Alabama have more than twice 
as many children in their classes as do teachers in North 
Dakota. The figures for all the states are shown in the 
column at the right. Actual classes are often larger than 
these figures and these averages are somewhat reduced 
by including all “teachers” who teach more than half 
time 

Teachers have the responsibility of helping children 
to learn. Howsmuch more time and effort each teacher 
can give each child in his class if he has a small group 
than he can give each child in a large class. Each child 
needs some individual attention from the teacher; and 
usually more attention means better learning. 

The accompanying map shows that nine of the 15 
states having the largest numbers of pupils per teacher 
are in the South. Two states average 30 or more pupils 
per teacher and one of these states pays teachers an 
average salary of $1741 per year. Eight of these states 
pay teachers an average salary of less than $3000 per 
year. These states, apparently, cannot afford to pay 
teachers higher salaries, but these poorly paid teachers 
have to care for larger numbers of children. Also, can 
these states hire teachers and then expect them to show 
as good results as teachers who have smaller classes? 





CJ) under 20.0 ( 6 stotes) ; 
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THE STATES’ ABILITY AND EFFORT TO SUPPORT EDUCATION 
8. School-Age Children per 1000 Wage-Earning Adults, 1950 


One of the main reasons why some states provide less adequate educational 
opportunities than do others is that they have disproportionately large numbers 
of children of school age. In this bulletin all children 5 thru 17 years of age are 


considered of school age. In the 1950 Census the United 


States as a whole had 403 such children to each 1000 ene 
of its wage-earning adults (age 25-64). The state with ~ - pend 
the largest number of school-age children per 1000 wage- 3924 Connecticut 
earning adults in 1950 was South Carolina with 642. 327 California 
New York, at the opposite extreme, had only 305 chil- a a Island 
dren of school age to each 1000 wage-earning adults. 349 Massachusetts 
With such variations in the proportion of school-age 345 Nevada 
children, there would be substantial differences in the 3g Delaware 
amounts of money available per child even if all states 369 Ohio 
had the same amount of income per capita and devoted 372 Pennsylvania 
; 4 374 Washington 
the same percent of it to education. 378 Maryland 
The accompanying map shows the states according to 381 Missouri 
where they stand on the basis of the number of their 381 Oregon 
school-age children per 1000 wage-earning adults. Of the = Se 


eight states with fewer than 350 children per 1000, five 





are in the Northeast and two are in the West. Of the a oe 
15 states with more than 500 children per 1000, 10 are 497 Kansas 
in the South and four are in the West. 408 Wisconsin 
This distribution reflects in part the fact that farming = a 
areas and small towns generally have a higher ratio of 490 Colorado 
school-age children to wage-earning adults than do cities. 423 Towa 
In 1950 there were 333 school-age children per 1000 wage- = ee 
earning adults in urban areas; 492, in rural nonfarm ers 
, : 456 Texas 
areas; and 635, in rural farm areas. on tease 
> 458 Vermont 
3 464 Virginia 
Pa 472 South Dakota 
WN 482 Oklahoma 
\\ 503 Tennessee 
\ \ 514 pecen 
\N + 514 Louisiana 
: 521 Idaho 
 \ 529 North Dakota 
Fy 536 Georgia 
537 Kentucky 
552 West Virginia 
563 Arkansas 
568 Utah 
570 North Carolina 
ae 350 (8 oa 578 Alabama 
ane, {10 states) voma.metier= 595 New Mexico 
FEB 450-499 (6 states) 622 Mississippi 
WE 500 ond over (15 stotes) 642 South Carolina 
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9. Income Payments per Capita, 1952 


Educational differences among the states arise not only from differences in the 
relative sizes of their school-age populations, but also from large differences in 
their financial abilities. One of the best available measures of a state’s general 
ability to support the functions of government is the estimated total income 


payments to individuals within the state per capita of 
population. Such figures for 1952 are given for all the 
states in the column at the right. These figures are 
especially significant in relation to the numbers of school- 
age children per 1000 wage-earning adults, shown on 
page 14. 

While estimated income payments per capita averaged 
$1639 for the United States as a whole, they ranged from 
$818 in Mississippi to $2260 in Delaware. Thus, Delaware 
had two and one-half times as much income (with only 
a little more than half as many school-age children per 
1000 wage-earning adults) as had Mississippi. All eight 
states with a per-capita income less than $1200 in 1952 
had more than 500 school-age children per 1000 wage- 
earning adults in 1950. Six of the 10 states with a per- 
capita income over $1800 had fewer than 350 school-age 
children per 1000 wage-earning adults. 

The accompanying map shows that all eight of the 
poorest states are in the South and that most of the 
wealthiest states are either in the West or in the highly 
urban and industrial regions. 

Generally speaking, the low-income states have the 
heaviest educational responsibilities and, chiefly because 
of the combination of these two factors, provide the least 
adequate school opportunities. 
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10. Income Payments per Child of School Age, 1952 


Another measure of a state’s relative ability to support scheols is the estimated 
amount of income (income payments) per child of school age in the state. For 
example, Kansas and Montana had about the same income payments per capita 
in 1952 ($1698 and $1697 respectively), but Montana’s income payments per 


school-age child ($7375) were substantially less than 





$ 7,712 United States 
Kansas’ ($8293) because Montana had more school-age 1) dine’ ‘Whos ous 
: ; 2 New Yor 
children per 1000 wage-earning adults (440) than 11250 Nevada 
Kansas (407). 10,914 Delaware 
As shown in the column at the right, incom payments _—10,883_ Connecticut 
per child of school age in 1952 ranged from $3008 in 10,801 California 
. tiger ; 2 “ a 10,668 New Jersey 
Mississippi to $11,294 in New York, the United States 19304 Illinois 
average being $7712. According to these figures, New 9,265 Massachusetts 
York was nearly four times as able to support schools as 9,159 Ohio 
was Mississippi; Nevada was three times as able as 8,895 Rhode Island 
Arkansas; and Illinois was twice as able as Louisiana. In 8,826 Washington 
: h 8,539 Maryland 
seven states incomes averaged more than $10,000 per 8488 Michigan 
child of school age.while 11 states had less than half that 8,470 Pennsylvania 
amount. 808 one 
According to this measure of ability to support schools aes Miveuti 
all but two of the poorest 11 states are in the South and 7914 Indiana 
most of the wealthiest states are in the West or in the 7,783 Wisconsin 
industrial Northeast section. deo coaey 
Under the conditions of wartime industrial prosperity, 7550 New Hampshire 
the differences decreased slightly among the states in 7,375 Montana 
income per capita and in income per school-age child. rn i ' 
For example, in 1946 the wealthiest state had income con 3 were 
payments per child of school age 4.78 times as large as — ee 
those of the poorest state; in 1948, 4.03 times as large; 6.405 Teme 
and in 1952, 3.75. 6,071 Arizona 
6,015 Maine 
5,917 Vermont 
: 5,905 Idaho 
Lan 5,831 Virginia 
a : 5,507 Utah 
N 5,575 Oklahoma 
AS ay 5,567 South Dakota 
5,016 Louisiana 
4,949 New Mexico 
4893 North Dakota 
4,705 West Virginia 
4,615 Tennessee 
4,529 Kentucky 
4,528 Georgia 
4,051 North Carolina 
3,882 South Carolina 
ll 3,795 Alabama 
states) 3,711 Arkansas 
[3 $7000-8999 0 De, Na Ede Aue ; a a. ae 
SS $5000-6999 (ie steteey ee 3,008 Mississippi 


(11 states) 
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11. Income Payments per Pupil in Average Daily Attendance, 1950-51 


Another way of expressing the states’ ability to support education is in terms 
of income payments (to individuals in the state) per pupil in average daily 
attendance. States differ in the proportions of pupils attending public schools; 
attend private 


that is, in some states, larger proportions of school-age children 
and parochial schools. The number of pupils in average 


' ' , Se $10,662 
daily attendance, then, is the average number of pupils ri 
that must be taught in the public schools each school day. ap 


The column at the right shows for each state the income 15,942 
that is behind each pupil in average daily attendance in 15,922 
the public schools. The average for the United States is ome 
$10,662. Among the states the range is from $17,340 in 14.833 
New York to $3539 in Mississippi—19 states exceeding 14,120 


the national average. This wide range is shown by the fact ie 
that income payments per child in average daily attend- ye 
ance in New York are nearly five times the income pay- _ 12.364 
ments per child in average daily attendance in Mississippi. _ ; 993 
In other words, for the people of Mississippi to raise the —_11,909 
same amount of money per child in average daily attend- —‘11,707 
ance as the people of New York, they would have to tax sere 
themselves about five times as much. 10,996 


The accompanying map shows that of the 17 states 10,945 


having less than $8000 of individual income payments Cie 
behind each child in average daily attendance, 12 are jp 999 


in the South. Of the 12 states having more than $12,000 aia 
in individual income payments behind each child, six 9780 
are in the Northeastern section of the country which is 9,340 
predominantly urban and industrial, two are in the 9,224 


North Central section, and two are in the West. These oie 


differences indicate educational inequalities. 8.926 
8,651 
8,439 


7,922 
7,867 
7,828 
7,769 
7,230 
7,213 
6,885 
6,582 
6;536 
6,118 
5,943 
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5,043 
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Fp ota (10 states) ae 
$8,000 - 9,999 (9 states) 86. 
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12. Per-Capita Debt of State Governments, 1952 


All types of government—federal, state, ard local—have outstanding debts. 
In 1940 state government debt amounted to $3526 million; after 1940 state gov- 
ernment debt decreased steadily to a low of $2358 million in 1946. Then it took 
an upward turn until it reached $7040 million in 1952. This was an increase of 


10.5 percent over 1951. The 1952 state government debt 
amounted to $46.14 per capita of the total population. 

Half the states had a decrease in debtedness from 1951 
to 1952, and half had an increase; for three states— 
California, New Jersey, and West Virginia—the increase 
amounted to more than $100 million. 

The column at the right shows the per-capita debt 
outstanding as of June 30, 1952, for each of the states. 
The range is from $0.61 in Nebraska to $282.56 in Del- 
aware. The per-capita debt in Delaware, then, was 463 
times the per-capita debt in Nebraska. Per-capita state 
government debt was under $10 in 11 states, but over $70 
in 10 states. Heavy state government debts on a per- 
capita basis are confined neither to the so-called rich 
states nor to the so-called poor states—three are in the 
Northeast, four are Southern states, and three are West- 
ern states. 

Those who contend that the states can afford to spend 
more for public education than they are spending often 
overlook the debt situation. A study of the per-capita 
state government debts shows that some states are heavily 
in debt; to spend more on public education, most of 
them would have to increase their revenues greatly or 
spend less on other state governmental services. This 
also makes for educational inequalities among the states. 
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13. Per-Capita General State Revenue from Taxes, 1952 


In the fiscal year 1952 


state general revenue from taxes amounted to $64.61 


per capita. This was a slight increase over the 1951 figure of $59.38; but for 
three states—Arizona, Delaware, and South Dakota—the per-capita state tax 


revenues in 1952 were lower than in 1951. 

The column at the right shows the per-capita tax 
revenues of the various states. The range in the fiscal 
year 1952 was from $102.72 in Washington to $35.83 in 
New Jersey, or about three times as much in the top state 
as in the bottom state. 

Support of public education depends in part on both 
the ability and willingness of the peaple to tax themselves 
for this purpose. The accompanying map shows that 
some of the states, for example, Alabama, Kentucky, 
Mississippi, North Carolina, and Tennessee, which have 
the smallest expenditures per pupil in average daily 
attendance and which have the smallest per-capita in- 
comes also collect the smallest state tax revenue per 
capita. On the other hand, some of the states, for example, 
California and Nevada, which spend the largest amounts 
per pupil in average daily attendance and which have 
the largest per-capita incomes also collect the largest 
general state tax revenue per capita. 

Since state tax revenue includes both amounts which 
are given to local governmental units and amounts that 
can be spent directly by the state government, and since 
the bases of taxation differ from state to state, these facts 
do not demonstrate whether or not certain states which 
spend the smallest amounts per pupil in average daily 
attendance are taxing themselves to capacity. 
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14. Average Current Expenditure per Capita from State and Local 


Sources, 1950-51 


Differences in the quality of public-school programs in the various states may 
be shown by differences in average current expenditure per capita from state and 
local sources which the states spend for public elementary and secondary education. 


The column at the right shows these figures for each of 
the states. For the United States as a whole, average 
current expenditure for public education in 1950-51 was 
$33 per capita. Among the states the range was from $47 
per capita in Wyoming to $19 per capita in Mississippi. 
The people in Wyoming, then, spend two and a half times 
as much per capita as do the people in Mississippi. 

Differences in general salary levels, and differences in 
the cost of buildings and equipment would account in part 
for differences in per-capita average current expenditures 
among the states. But these differences are also due to 
differences in the proportion of the population that is 
of school age, in per-capita income, in amount collected 
in taxes, and amount of revenue appropriated for public 
education. Some states not only have disproportionately 
large numbers of school-age children to educate, but they 
also have smaller per-capita incomes from which to pay 
taxes to support the public schools. 

Eight of the states that spent $29 or less per capita for 
public education had average income payments per capita 
in 1952 below $1200. However, of the seven states that 
spent $40 or more per capita for public education, one 
averaged per-capita income payments above $2000, three 
were between $1800 and $1500, and two were between 
$1500 and $1300. 
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cation from State and Local Sources, 1950-51 


There are wide differences in the scope and quality of public-school programs 
in the various states. While their full significance cannot be expressed in numbers, 
these differences are reflected in part by such numerical facts as the average school 


expenditure per pupil, the average salary paid classroom 
teachers, the per-pupil value of public-school property, 
and the number of pupils per teacher. Another somewhat 
more direct measure of the states’ efforts in providing 
public education is the amount from state and local 
sources which each state spends per pupil in average daily 
attendance for the current operation of public elementary 
and secondary schools. The figures for 1950-51 are shown 
in the column at the right. 

Similar educational opportunities need not cost exactly 
the same in all states, but existing differences in per- 
pupil expenditures are too great to be justified on the 
basis of sectional variations in prices and wages. In 
1950-51 the state spending the smallest amount—Missis- 
sippi—spent only $85 per pupil from state and local 
funds. This was about one-fourth of the amount spent 
per pupil in the state spending the largest amount rela- 
tively—New York—and less than half the amount spent 
per pupil in the nation as a whole. Ten states spent $250 
or more per pupil, while eight other states spent less 
than $150 per pupil. Two states—Colorado and Louisiana 

just equaled the national average of $217 per pupil. 
Such large differences mean real differences in educational 
opportunity. Public education then becomes a problem of 
the states collectively as well as individually. 
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16. Relative Financial Effort Made To Support Public Schools, 1950-51 

The statement is sometimes made that inequalities of educational opportunity 
among the states are caused mainly by differences in the financial effort which 
the states are willing to make in support of their schools. Such a statement does 


Oa 


[ eee 


not square with the facts. Of the 16 states with the lowest 
current school expenditure per pupil in 1950-51 (less 
than $200), 11 made efforts above the United States 


2.27% United States 


3.70 New Mexico 


average. Of the eight states making the greatest effort, o ——. 
only one was among the 10 spending the most money 339 Louisiana 
per pupil ($250 or more), and two were among the 16 3.12 Wyoming 


lowest in per-pupil expenditures (less than $200). 
The measure of effort used here is the percent which 
total current school expenditure from state and local 


3.04 North Dakota 
3.02 North Carolina 
3.00 South Dakota 


sources in 1950-51 was of average income payments. This 2.94 Utah 
percent ranged from 1.75 in Rhode Island to 3.70 in New as ts leas 
Mexico, with an average of 2.27 percent for the nation 595 gouth Carolina 
as a whole. In the column at the right these percents are 280 Oregon 
expressed from highest to lowest, since the larger the 2.79 Iowa 
percent of income which is used for school purposes, the oe ae 
greater is the relative effort of a given state to support its 972 Montana 
public schools. In five states the school expenditure was 2.69 Alabama 
less than 1.90 percent of average income whereas in oa ae r 
seven states it exceeded 3.00 percent. 2.58 maa 
Of the nine states ranking lowest in effort (less than 
2.00 percent), five are heavily industrial and urban in 244 Arkansas 
character. Of the 16 Southern states 13 made efforts above 7 ime 
the national average. Altho some ot the poorer states 237 Nebraska 
might increase their efforts, no mere equalization of effort 237 Washington 
will result in equal educational opportunities. The people = ne asta 
of the United States have a responsibility for providing 3; Georgia 
adequate schooling for all children. 231 Michigan 
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17. Median Expenditures per Classroom, 1949-50 


A study by the U. S. Office of Education, dealing with expenditures for edu- 
cation at the midcentury, shows educational differences among the states on the 
basis of median expenditures per classroom unit. The term “current expenditure” 
included operation costs, except transportation and tuition. A classroom unit was 


defined as 27 pupils in average daily attendance in 
elementary schools and 25 pupils in average daily attend- 
ance in secondary schools. Current expenditure per class- 
room unit ranged from less than $200 to more than 
$12,000 for the school year 1949-50; 2 percent of the 
classrooms cost more than $8121 and 2 percent cost less 
than $1469. The column at the right shows the median 
expenditures by state. The median expenditure for the 
country as a whole was $4391 per classroom unit. 

Twelve states spent more than $5000 per classroom unit 
on the average; nine states spent less than $3000 per 
classroom unit. The highest median expenditure was in 
New York—$7627; the lowest, in Mississippi—$1451. In 
other words, the median expenditure per classroom unit 
in New York was more than five times that in Mississippi. 

Twenty-one states have median expenditures per class- 
room unit below the national median. Of the nine states 
spending less than $3000 per classroom unit, eight are in 
the South and one is in New England. The high median 
states are generally in the Northeast and West. 

A similar study for the school year 1939-40 showed 
a median for New York of $4108 and a median of $448 
for Mississippi—a ratio of more than 9 to 1. During the 
10-year period the median for New York increased 86 
percent; that of Mississippi, 224 percent. 
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18. Average Number of Days Attended per Pupil Enrolled, 1950-51 


One measure of school opportunity is the average number of days pupils 
attend school. Differences among the states range from 176.3 days per pupil in 
Nevada to 140.2 in New Mexico, a difference of 36.1 days or more than a month 
and a half. The average for the country as a whole was 156.8 days. 

While on the average, pupils attended school 160 or 
more days each in 17 states, pupils in eight other states __ u 
attended less than 150 days each. In six of these eight ae fain 
states classroom teachers are paid less than the national 165. Florida 
average; and in one state, less than $2000 per year. In 165.4 Illinois 
five of these eight states, the average number of pupils ~ a 
per teacher is above the national average. In six of these 1642 Connecticut 
states income payments to individuals per child of school 163.9 Maine 
age are below the national average; and in three states, 1638 Virginia 
| than $4000 163.1 Wisconsin 
—_ , 162.7 Oregon 

Among the 17 states where pupils attended more than 162.5 Maryland 
160 days on the average, 10 states pay classroom teachers — cee 

. ‘ . ; North Carolina 
more than the national average; and in one state, $4800 161.3 New Hampshire 
on the average. In 10 of these states the average number 161.0 Delaware 
of pupils per teacher is below the national average. In 160.3 Montana 
10 of these states income payments to individuals per 1593 Tennessee 
child of school age are above the national average; in four 159.1 New York 
of them, above $10,000. 158.8 South, Dekots 

; ,. 1584 Utah 

Today’s curriculum consists not only of the Three R’s, 1583 Ohio 
but of other subjects and experiences now considered im- 158.3 Oklahoma 
portant. There is just so much time in a school day for — a m 
the classroom teacher to provide the necessary experiences } 52’ Washington 7. 
for learning. When pupils do not attend school for a 1573 Idaho 
reasonable number of days, they lose opportunities for 157.1 Minnesota 


: , . er 1568 Iowa 
learning, and their loss is the nation’s loss. 1566 North Dakota 
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19. Percent of School-Age Children in School, 1950-51 


In the United States about 514 million children between the ages of 5 and 17 
were not enrolled in school in 1950. The column at the right shows for each state 
the proportion that public- and private-school enrolment is of the number of 
school-age children. These figures are only approximations because total enrolment 


figures include some who are attending only part time. 
Even so, a comparison of the states shows that in eight 


82.7% United States 


states at least 20 percent of the school-age children do = saiehlgan 
not go to any school. 85.0 Iowa 
Six of these eight lowest states are in the rural South. 85.0 Nevada 
Four of these states spent less than $150 per pupil in x pe 
average daily attendance for current operation of the 48 New Hampshire 
public schools. One state—Mississippi—spent only $85 848 New York 
(state and local funds) per pupil in 1950-51; the national &47 Nebraska 
verage was $217 il. On the other hand, 15 of °47 Ohio 
average was $217 per pupil. On the other hand, of 947 Pennsylvania 
the 16 states in the highest group spent more than the 845 Wisconsin 
national average, and five of them spent more than $250 843 Connecticut 
i] 84.3 Massachusetts 
a ae : 84.3 Minnesota 
Nationwide the percent of school-age children not 941 Kansas 
attending any school has increased since 1950—in 1951, it 839 New Jersey 
was 12.7 percent; in 1952, 13.7 percent; and in 1953, 13.2 93.7 Indiana 
percent. In 1953 more than 414 million school-age chil- 83.7. Oklahoma 
dren were not attending school. 83.5 Utah 
- se s 83.5 Vermont 
It is difficult for many of the states in the lowest group 31 Rhode Island 
to provide schools and teachers for all their school-age 83.0 Idaho 
children. These states tend to have the largest numbers 83-0 Montana 
f child 1000 w ing adults and tohave the &3 Fords 
of children per wage-earning adults and to have the 97 Washington 
lowest incomes per capita. Some of them already are 82.7 Wyoming 
making greater efforts to finance their schools than are 82.5 Colorado 
the richer states 823 Maine 
7 82.2 Missouri 
82.0 South Dakota 
818 Delaware 
/ 81.8 North Dakota 
po 81.7 Louisiana 
/ 81.5 Alabama 
81.3 Maryland 
81.1 West Virginia 
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~ WN 79.3 Mississippi 
Vi 79.3 Virginia 
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20. Average Value of Public-School Property per Pupil, 1949-50 

The states vary widely in the adequacy of their school buildings and equip- 
ment, as shown by official figures on the average money value of such property 
for each pupil enrolled in the public elementary and secondary schools. The cost 


of a schoolhouse is not an exact measure of its educational 
worth, but large differences in the money value of school 
property per pupil reflect great differences among the 
states with respect to their physical facilities for learning. 

The latest figures on public-school property per pupil 
enrolled in public schools are for the school year 1949-50. 
They reveal a range in value from $137 per pupil in 
Mississippi to $790 per pupil in New York, with an 
average of $454 per pupil in the United States as a whole. 
In 15 states the school property was valued at more than 
$500 per pupil, and in seven states at more than $600 per 
pupil. Yet in nine states the average value of such prop- 
erty was less than $300 per pupil, and in four states it 
was less than $200 per pupil. Of the nine lowest states, 
eight were also among the 16 states which spent less 
than $200 per pupil in average daily attendance for cur- 
rent public-school operation in 1950-51. All of the nine 
lowest states are in the South, while five of the seven 
highest are in the North Central and Northeast regions. 

Children cannot be cared for properly in school build- 
ings that are overcrowded, obsolete, poorly constructed, 
or inadequately equipped. In the less fortunate states it 
will be necessary to spend large additional sums of 
money for buildings and equipment. 
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21. School Building Needs, 1953 


Countrywide needs for school building construction stem from several sources: 
(a) The high birth rates during World War II have been the direct cause of the 
unusually high enrolments in the elementary schools. (b) Sudden and great shifts 
in the population because of federal activities or other factors have produced 
overcrowding in many areas. (c) Reorganization or con- 9.229% Connecticut 
solidation of school districts often means new construc- 1322 Delaware 
tion. (d) A backlog of school building construction devel- 13.63 Rhode Island 


oped during World War II partly because of a lack of ee a —— 
building material. (e) There is a trend toward extending jg 99 oa 


public-school programs downward to include kindergarten 20.50 Ohio - 


and upward to include the junior college. 20.55 Nebraska 


* ee . . . 20.97 Oregon 
. of > 
During 1952 and 1953 the states in cooperation with the 5949 West Virginia 


U. S. Office of Education surveyed school facilities for 2326 Michigan 
public elementary and secondary education. In two states 24.56 Louisiana 
the survey has not yet been completed, and seven other 27.83 Minnesota 
states did not take part (no data in column at right). 28.15 Texas 


The column at the right shows for the 39 states taking or owe 
part in the School Facilities Survey the percent of total 3114 Florida 


capital needs which the states cannot finance for them- 33.99 Arizona 


selves. In other words, the survey examined existing facil- 3444 Nevada 
cai 36.83 Vermont 
ities, calculated the dollar value of needs for new construc- 3869 Jowa 


tion and for rehabilitation, and substracted the amount 40.41 Wisconsin 
available for capital outlay. The percents at the right are 4287 Colorado 


the percents of the cost which the states cannot supply. a ne 


Only one state lacks less than 10 percent of needed 45.49 North Carolina 
capital outlay. Thirteen states lack more than 50 percent; 5351 North Dakota 
six of them lack more than 75 percent—four of these six 5407 Pennsylvania 
are in the South. At the bottom of the list is Alabama ae — Dakota 
ad ; ‘ eae 41 Tennessee g 
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SOME EFFECTS OF EDUCATION 
22. Per-Capita Retail Sales, 1952 


Retail sales in a given area have a bearing on the question of support of public 
education in at least two ways. First, some general correspondence between rela- 
tive per-capita income and per-capita retail sales would normally be expected. 


In other words, the volume of retail sales can be regarded 
as one indirect measure of relative financial ability. 

However, retail sales are influenced by factors other 
than income—among them education. Retail sales re- 
flect, in a general way, the prevailing standard of living. 
They tend to run high or low according to the proportion 
of families that live in homes equipped with modern 
household appliances, plumbing facilities, telephones, and 
other conveniences. They reflect the extent to which the 
people of a given area purchase automobiles, farm ma- 
chinery, life insurance, and other goods and services. 

The per-capita retail sales for the year 1952, calculated 
from the Census estimates of population and the total 
retail sales by states as reported in Sales Management, 
are given in the column at the right. 

The fact that retail sales indicate something more than 
merely available income is shown by such states as Mary- 
land and Massachusetts. Their per-capita incomes in 1952 
were $1761 and $1749, respectively. However, Massachu- 
setts’ per-capita retail sales were $1088 as compared with 
Maryland’s $938. Arizona and Minnesota are another such 
pair, with 1952 incomes of $1498 and $1491, respectively, 
but with per-capita sales of $1046 and $1143—which puts 
them 14th and 29th among the states. 
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23. Percent of Persons of Voting Age Voting in the Presidential 


Election, 1952 


Educators agree that one objective of education is good citizenship. This 
objective has many different meanings. one of them being voting intelligently 
on candidates for public office. While local or statewide elections often are of 


more concern to the voters, a Presidential election being 
nationwide shows the comparative interest of the voters 
of the various states. The column at the right shows for 
each state the percent of the persons of voting age voting 
in the Presidential election in 1952. In the nation as a 
whole 65.3 percent of the prospective voters voted; among 
the states the range was from 79.6 percent in Utah to 
24.3 percent in Mississippi. 

Research has shown that generally the more formal 
schooling a person has the more likely it is that he will 
cast his vote. A comparison of the ranking of the states 
in percent of voters voting, with the measures of educa- 
tional status of the adult population shown in Sections 1, 
2. and 3, seems to bear this out. For example, Utah had 
the largest percent of voters voting in 1952; it has the 
highest educational attainment among adults—12.0 years 
of schooling; it is in second place with Oregon on percent 
of adult population with less than five years of formal 
schooling—4.3 percent; it ranks third in percent of adults 
with four or more years of college—7.6 percent. 

On the other hand, six of the bottom nine states are 
also among the bottom nine states in median years of 
schooling of adults, in percent of adults with less than 
five years of schooling, and in percent of adults with four 
or more years of college. 
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Sources of Information Given in This Bulletin 


Section 1, page 7: Median school years completed by persons 25 years of age and older from: 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. 1950 Population Census Report. 
Vol. 2, Chapter B. Washington, D. C.: Superintendent of Documents, Government Print- 
ing Office, 1952. Table 20. 


Section 2, page 8: Percent of the population 25 years of age and older with less than five 
years of schooling from: U. 8S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census (same 
source as given for Section 1). 


Section 8, page 9: Percent of the population 25 years of age and older with four or more 
years of college from: U. 8. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census (same source 
as given for Section 1). 

Section 4, page 10; Percent of rejections for failing the Armed Forces Qualification Test from: 
Hershey, Major General Lewis B. Statement Before the Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee of the House of Representatives, on H. Con. Res. 19, June 9, 1952. Table 5. 


Section 6, page 11: Average salaries of classroom teachers from: National Education Asso- 
ciation, Research Division. Advance Estimates of Public Elementary and Secondary 
Schools for the School Year 1963-64. Washington, D. C.: the Association, November 1953. 
Table 6, p. 16. 


Section 6, page 12: Percent of elementary-school classroom teachers with less than four years 
of college preparation from: National Education Association, Research Division (same 
source as given for Section 5). Table 4, p. 14. 


Section 7, page 18: Average number of pupils per teacher from: Jaracz, William A. Statistics 
of State School Systems, 1960-61. Statistical Circular No. 367. Washington, D. C.: U. 8. 
Office of Education, Federal Security Agency, March 1953. Table 3. Figures for Colorado 
and Indiana are for 1948-49. 


Section 8, page 14: Number of children 5 thru 17 and number of adults 25 thru 64 from: 
U. 8. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census (same source as given for Section 
1). Table 15. 


Section 9, page 15: Per-capita income payments from: Graham, Robert E., Jr. “State Income 
Payments in 1952.” Survey of Current Business 33: 7-15; August 1953. Table 5, p. 13. 


Section 10, page 16: (a) Total income payments from: Graham, Robert E., Jr. (same source 
as given for Section 9). Table 4, p. 42. (b) Number of children 5 thru 17 from: U. 8. 
Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. Estimates of the Civilian Population 
of States, by Broad Age Groups, July 1, 1960, 1961, and 1962. Current Population Reports, 
Series P-25, No. 87. Washington, D. C.: the Bureau, December 28, 1953. Table 1, p. 3. 

Section 11, page 17: (a) Total income payments from: Graham, Robert E., Jr. (same source 
as given for Section 9). Table 4, p. 12. (b) Number of children in average daily attendance 
from: Jaracz, William A. (same source as given for Section 7). 

Section 12, page 18: Per-capita debt of state governments from: U. 8. Department of Com- 
merce, Bureau of the Census. Governmental Debt in 1962. G-GF 52-No. 1. Washington, 
D. C.: the Bureau, December 1952. Table 3, p. 8. 


Section 13, page 19: Per-capita total general revenue of the states from: U. 8. Department 
of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. Summary of State Government Finances in 1952. 
G-SF52-No. 1. Washington, D. C.: Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, April 27, 1953. Table 3, p. 9. 


Section 14, page 20: (a) Current schoo! expenditures from: Jaracz, William A. (same source 
as given for Section 7). (b) Total population from: U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Bureau of the Census. 1950 Population Census Report. Vol. 2, Chapter B, U. 8. Summary. 
Washington, D. C.: Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 1952. 
Table 58, p. 105. 

Section 16, page 21: Current school expenditures from: Jaracz, William A. (same source as 
given for Section 7). 


Section 16, page 22: (a) Percent of revenue and total current expenditures from: Jaracz, 
William A. (same source as given for Section 7). (b) Total income payments to indi- 
viduals from: Graham, Robert E., Jr. (same source as given for Section 9). Figures for 
Colorado and Indiana are for 1949-50. 

Section 17, page 23: Median expenditure per classroom from: U. 8. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Office of Education. Expenditures for Education at the Mid- 
century. Miscellaneous No. 18. Washington, D. C.: Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1953. Chart 1, p. 7. 
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Section 18, page 24: Average number of days attended per pupil enrolled from: Jaracz, 
William A. (same source as given for Section 7 

Section 19, page 25: (a) Number of children 5 thru 17 from: U. 8. Department of Commerce, 
Bureau of the Census (same source as given for Section 1), Table 15. (b) Number of 
school-age children enrolled in school from: U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of 
the Census (same source as given for Section 1). Table 19 


Section 20, page 26: Average value of public-school property per pupil enrolled from: U. 8 
Office of Education, Federal Security Agency. “Statistics of State School] Systems, 1949-50.” 
Biennial Survey of Education tn the United States, 1948-50. Washington, D. C.: Super- 
intendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 1952. Chapter 2, Table 32. 

Section 21, page 27: School building needs from: U.S. Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Office of Education, School Housing Section. Report of the Status Phase of the 
School Facilities Survey. Washington, D. C.: Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, December 1953. Table 41, p. 138 


Section 22, page 28: (a) Total retail sales from: Sales Management. “Summary of All Data 
by States and Section.” Sales Management 70: 218; May 10, 1953. (b) Population by state 
from: U. 8. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. Estimates of the Population 
of States: July 1, 1950 to 1962. Current Population Reports, P-25, No. 70. Washington, 
D. C.: the Bureau, March 24, 1953. Table 1, p. 3 

Section 23, page 29: (a) Number of votes cast from: Hansen, Harry, editor. The World 
Almanac and Book of Facts for 1953. New York: New York World-Telegram, 1953. p. 50. 
(b) Number of persons of voting age from: U. 8. Department of Commerce, Bureau of 
the Census. Estimates of the Civilian Population of Voting Age for States, November 19652. 
Current Population Reports, Series P-25, No. 63. Washington, D. C.: the Bureau, August 31, 
1952. Table 2, p. 3 
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Although education is primarily a responsi- 
bility of the states and local communities and 
rightly so, yet the Nation as a whole is vitally 
concerned in its development everywhere to the 
highest standards and to complete universality. 
Self-government can succeed only through an 
instructed electorate. Our objective is not sim- 
ply to overcome illiteracy. The nation has 
marched far beyond that. The more complex 
the problems of the Nation become, the greater 
is the need for more and more advanced instruc- 
tion. Moreover, as our numbers increase and as 
our life expands with science and invention, we 
must discover more and more leaders for every 
walk of life. 

We cannot hope to succeed in directing this 
increasingly complex civilization unless we can 
draw all the talent of leadership from the whole 
people. One civilization after another has been 
wrecked upon the attempt to secure sufficient 
leadership from a single group or class. If we 
would prevent the growth of class distinctions 
and would constantly refresh our leadership 
with the ideals of our people, we must draw con- 
stantly from the general mass. The full oppor- 
tunity for every boy and girl to rise through the 
selective processes of education can alone secure 
to us this leadership.—Herbert Hoover. 
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Senator Coorrer. Our next witness is Mrs. Edward R. Gray. 


. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. EDWARD R. GRAY, WASHINGTON COMMITTEE 
ON LEGISLATION, NATIONAL CONGRESS OF PARENTS AND 
TEACHERS 


Mrs. Gray. Thank you very much for your patience in waiting to 
hear me this morning. 

First, I should like to identify myself. I am Mrs. Edward R. Gray, 
a member of the Washington Committee on Legislation for the Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teachers. I am an active member 
of this organization. I am here today representing the national 
chairman of legislation, Mrs. Clifford N. Jenkins. We serve as volun- 
teers, and it is in that capacity that I appear 

The National Congress of Parents and Teachers is deeply grate- 
ful for the privilege of coming before you to speak in behalf of our 
need of public education. We appreciate the interest which you the 
members of this subcommittee have evidenced in calling public hear- 
ings relative to the crisis in school construction which exists all over 
this great country of ours, and know that you share with us the 
belief that all children are ours, and that the needs of children can- 
not wait. I might further state that today we are not speaking 
for any one bill that has been refei red to this committee, but rather 
we want to substantiate the belief taat some type of school-construc- 
tion aid is essential now. 

The National Congress of Parent; and Teachers is an organization 
of more than 8 million membershijs. The membership consists of 
parents and teachers—men and wumen—in 38,000 PTA’s in every 
State in the Union, the District of Columbia, and Hawaii. Their 
concern has been, and still is, public education. They believe that the 
ange system should be maintained and strengthened. They 
velieve, also, that education is a State function, to be administered 
through local school boards or committees. 

The National Congress of Parents and Teachers is a democratic 
organization and depends on the members in the State branches to 
vote on legislation policies and items for emphasis on the action pro- 
gram. Approval from at least 30 State congresses must be obtained 
before an item can be pursued by the chairman of legislation, or a 
statement made before a congressional committee. School construc- 
tion has been on the program for the past 3 years, has had the neces- 

sary approval, and the statement which is being given today is pre- 
sented in the name of the National C mgress of Parents and Teachers 
because of a majority vote and und«r our democratic procedure. 

I might interrupt at this point to say that actually we have had 
reports from 42 State congresses which have endorsed our item for 
school construction. That ae the congresses of Alabama, Ken- 
tucky, Arizona, Montana, and N vew Hampshire, and I would like to 
add further that of the remaining States of which I am not reporting, 
I am not doing so because we ‘have had no report. No State has 
taken a formal stand or no State has gone on record in our National 
Congress of Parents and ‘Teachers as being opposed to Federal aid for 
school construction. 

Our policy clearly states that— 
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Federal funds should be appropriated to give aid in the construction of public- 
school buildings, after approved surveys have been made. These funds should be: 

1. Channeled from the United States Office of Education through State de- 
partments of education to the local units of administration. 

2. Made available to the States on the basis of an objective formula that would 
take into account both the need for school facilities and the relative ability of the 
States to meet such a need. 

3. Allocated so as to encourage States to set forth principles for equalizing 
the distribution of State and Federal funds, giving special consideration to school 
administrative units with relatively low financial resources and to areas 
especially affected by rapid and substantial increase in school-age population. 

There have been made surveys, all of which prove the accepted 
belief that the several States have not been able to keep abreast of 
the rising increase in school population. 

I brought quite a stack of them here in addition to the school facili- 
ties survey which has been quoted already this morning, but in view of 
the lateness of the hour, I think we will just leave those. I have re- 
ports on school programs in various States, as well as the nationwide 
programs, but I do not think that we should continue with those in 
detail at this point. 

Dr. Samuel Brownell has said that— 
the number of classrooms being built is not keeping up with the number of 
new classrooms that are needed. The number of new classrooms provided in 
the past years approximated 47,000 in 1951, 50,000 in 1952, and more than 
50,000 in 1953. Yet the number needed annually is approximately 117,000. 
We presently need more than 340,000, at a cost of ten to twelve billion dollars, 
and the problem of reducing the backlog becomes increasingly difficult to finance 
because : 

1. Some school districts have reached the debt ceiling imposed by statute or 
State constitution. 

2. Some school districts operate within tax limitations placed by statute or 
constitution, and have reached the tax limitation at the present time. 

3. There is a great lag in adjustment of property value, which is the base 
for local school revenue in most school districts. 

The School Facilities Survey, volume 3, which survey was author- 
ized by the 81st Congress, has facts to substantiate the school-building 
lag, and its effect on the coming school population. This report indi- 
rates that the current need for public elementary and secondary facili- 
ties can be compared with a single one-story structure, 50 feet wide, 
extending from the Statue of Liberty in New York Harbor to the 
Golden Gate Bridge in San Francisco. 

I notice two witnesses quoted that illustration yesterday, which is 
an indication of what a vivid and graphic picture it is. 

Children’s needs cannot wait. What are we going to do about this 
pressing need? We have the surveys—I am sure the public opinion 
is aroused—and the President of the United States has said, and I 
quote, “Youth—our greatest resource—is being seriously neglected 
in a vital respect. The Nation as a whole is not preparing teachers 
or building schools fast enough to keep up with the increase in our 
population.” 

Senator Murray. I want to say that I am very much interested in 
the testimony that you are giving, and we all are, but I have a matter 
on the floor, and I will have to leave at this time. I will read your 
statement, and we all appreciate your testimony. 

Mrs. Gray. Thank you very much, Senator Murray. 

We cannot legislate youth into teaching—that can come from en- 
couragement on the part of parents and teachers. We can legislate aid 
to the States for the much-needed school construction. 
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All across the Nation, communities are faced with makeshift class- 
rooms, building shortages, and unsafe structures. This has become a 
national emergency, and emergencies require special consideration. 
I hope that you, the subcommittee, will be able to agree upon measures 
that will provide temporary emergency relief to States where the 
greatest need exists. Such legislation should be terminal, and should 
be distributed through State departments of education, and then to 
the local communities. It is deplorable that dog kennels, chicken 
houses, and abandoned laundries have had to be reclaimed for the 
housing of school children. While imaginative genius has been em- 
ployed to turn these buildings into schools, it stands to reason that 
they still are not conducive to the best teaching, nor are they safe 
from all hazards. 

That is something that I expected questioning on. 

Senator Coorrr. I was just going to ask you what was the source 
of that ? 

Mrs. Gray. That was the case in West Haislip, Long Island, and a 
dog kennel was converted into a school in Babylon, Long Island; an 
abandoned laundry was renovated, and I do not want to imply that 
the parents and teachers of the community at this moment are seriously 
upset about the condition of those schools, because a wonderful job 
was done, but it should not be necessary to have to use facilities of 
that sort. 

Senator Cooper. That is a very rich section where they have these 
very elaborate dog kennels. 

Mrs. Gray. I have not seen them. 

Senator Cooper. I just noticed the names of the places. 

Mrs. Gray. I have not seen them, Senator. 

1 would like to insert one point that is overlooked in communities 
when school budgets are under consideration, but it is a fact that is 
well known to all active PTA members. We in the PTA believe that 
when we want something done, the quickest and the best way to get it 
done is to do it ourselves. Although the PTA is not organized for the 
purpose of buying equipment for schools, when an emergency has 
arisen in various parts of the country, and there has been no other 
way to get the provided or needed equipment, we, the parents in the 
schools, have purchased in the schools many improvements that were 
not provided from public funds. We have bought athletic equipment, 
musical instruments, records, TV sets, films, and other visual aids, and 
books for the libraries and work books for the children’s individual 
use. The list is a long one of added supplies that we have provided. 
Indeed, it would be impossible to estimate even for 1 school year the 
total amount of financial aid that the parents of the country have 
supplied to the schools when they have been asked to do so. I mention 
these things to show that the parents have done what they can do. 
We cannot, however, ourselves build schools. We have helped our 
children in emergencies in the local level as much as we can. This is 
a national emergency and we must ask your help with the building. 

We ask you, the members of the subcommittee, to give thoughtful 
and prayerful consideration to all phases of school housing, to study 
existing surveys and reports available from many States and sources, 
and come to the aid of the States—not because they will not build 





schools, but because they cannot go further with a building program, 
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due to many contributing factors. The Federal Government can 
render a distinct service to the children of all of the people by recog- 
nizing the school-building shortage as a national emergency, and 
responding to the need with legislation that may aid, even if it does 
not cure the situation. 

We shall watch with sincere interest your deliberations, and be 
ready when the time comes to give active support to a bill, if and when 
it comes within the framework of our legislative policy. 

Here again in the procedure by which our policy is arrived at, our 
committee has not had an opportunity yet to get specific endorsements 
on any one bill, S. 2601 or any of the others, and for that reason we 
are not as of today in a position to endorse specifically one bill. We 
try to bend over backward in being careful about that. 

The National Congress of Parents and Teachers was organized in 
1897. Throughout the years our concerns have centered around “all 
of the children of all of the people.” These children continue to be our 
concern. It is for them that we appear before you today. We know, 
too, that it is for them that you have called these hearings. Together, 
you, the lawmakers, the representatives of the people, and we, the 
parents and teachers of the ad. ought to be able to make our efforts 
count. An emergency is upon us. Let us be alert to the challenger. 

We thank you again for the privilege of meeting with you today. 

Senator Coorrr. I would like to say I am certainly grateful, and 
I know the committee is, for your testimony, because it represents a 
great organization, and one that is truly representative of our whole 
country. You speak for the parents and for individuals and official 
citizens. I know in my own State I am familiar with this great work, 
and I know the great help you have given the schools, and at times 
the contributions that are made by those organizations are tremendous, 
financial contributions, I think it is a great organization. 

Mrs. Gray. Thank you very much. 

Senator Coorrr. I know we are very grateful to you for appearing 
before this committee. 

Mrs. Gray. Thank you. 

Senator Coorrr. There is one school teacher here who said he would 
like to testify for a few minutes. 

The hearings will begin on Monday morning at 9: 80, and the wit- 
nesses will be from the Baltimore County Schools, the Maryland State 
Teachers Association, and New York State Teachers Association. 

Will you state your name and your residence. 


STATEMENT OF KENNETH PAGE, SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL TEACHER, 
AMES, IOWA 


Mr. Pace. My name is Kenneth Page, from Ames, Iowa, teacher 
in the senior high school. 

Senator Coorer. Are you staying here in Washington ? 

Mr. Pacer. I am here on a fellowship, observing the Government. 

Senator Coorer. Are you appearing for any organization ? 

Mr. Pace. No, I am not. I hope I speak for a number of teachers 
in Iowa, but I am speaking mostly for myself. 

Senator Coorrer. Will you go ahead ¢ 

Mr. Pace. I really appreciate the chance to say a few words here. 
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Senator Coorrer. I thought it would be good to get an individual 
in here with all of these great or ganizations. 

Mr. Paar. I am sure I cannot add much to what has been said 
except my personal word. 

I have done a lot of traveling this year under my fellowship, and 
I wish to testify personally to “the ov yercrowding of schools because 
T have seen some of it in visiting schools in C hicago, Detroit, New 
York, Atlanta, St. Louis, and even in the Washington area. 

Senator Coorer. What is your fellowship? What are you doing in 
your fellowship? What is its purpose? 

Mr. Pace. The purpose is to get some direct observation in industry 
and Government to improve my teaching. 

Senator Coorer. And in this work do you visit schoolrooms ? 

Mr. Pace. It was not the primary objective, but I could not resist 
visiting schools wherever I had a chance in the areas. I have seen 
schools in many other areas and have seen the buildings, Cleveland, 
Albany, Akron, Kansas City, Memphis, and Jackson, Miss., New 
Orleans, and Atlantic City, and so on. So I can say that schools are 
overcrowded from what I have seen, mostly secondary schools, I would 

say, and they are not nearly as crowded as the elementary. 

I think that the States in the second point, and school districts, are 
making a big effort. I have seen the fine new buildings everywhere, 
and as a testimonial to that, another point, Jackson, Miss., had nearly 
$500-million-school bill up pending, when I was there, and I do not 
know how much they have done with it. But they were really getting 
started on the schools. 

Georgia has a 3-percent sales tax, nearly all of which goes to schools. 

I ran into a district in St. Louis, Webster Groves, which had a 
$2-million-bond issue for schools. 

I think there are tremendous inequalities in the ability to pay for 
schools, particularly based on the property tax. I understand that 
about 90 percent of rural Mississippi is not on the property taxrolls 
at all. I may say that my figures may be a little indefinite, and I 
do not have all of the facts with me. Much of my stuff is at home, and 
so if I must quote it, I hope you will bear with me. 

Towa still places the main burden on the property tax for schools, 
as well as local and county governments. Most of our State govern- 
ments is administered through the county units. The ratio runs as 
high as 400 to 1, as far as property is concerned, that is the ability of 
schools or school districts to support schools in Iowa. 

I would like to give a little of our local situation in Ames, Iowa, 
since I am familiar with that. Our school is around 60 mills, and our 
total millage of property is around 90. We are getting up around tax 
limitations. I think, on that. Our assessed valuation is not as high as 
some areas. But for an ordinary taxpayer that means two or three 
hundred dollars property tax on his house and lot. We had a bond 
issue fail, which is sort of unheard of in our college town this year. 
The bond issue was for an addition to elementary schools. We have 
two new ones just completed, about $400,000 expenses each. Now 
they both need to be added to. That illustrates, I think, the problem 
there in the increase in enrollment. 

I would like to cite the increased cost in those two new elementary 
schools. They cost around $400,000. In 1937 and 1938, we built a 
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new high school for $585,000, which would probably cost over $2 
million today, I suppose. 

Incidentally, on that high school, we had a PWA grant for $245,000. 
That helped a great deal in building it. We had issued bonds to the 
limit, the statutory limit at that time in Ames to build that school, 
and we still had not enough money for an auditorium or gymnasium, 
and so it was a PWA grant that bailed us out back in 1937 and 1938. 

I think personally that fears of Federal control are not justified on 
the basis of experience, and I do not believe that Iowa people and 
teachers are afraid of Federal control. In Ames we have lived under 
many things of Federal control, and Iowa State College is a land-grant 
college, and we have the agricultural extension and all of those di- 
visions. We have had hundreds of veterans under the GI bill, and 
that was a tremendous educational act. We have had hot lunch pro- 
grams, and we have cooperative and work experience, and we also 
have in Ames the Iowa State Highway Commission which uses mil- 
lions in Federal money, and to very excellent advantage, and we are 
conscious of the Federal money in Ames on roads. 

In all of these programs I do not believe that we have been imposed 
upon by Federal control, other than to set up normal and reasonable 
standards which should be followed. 

I would like to speak to the table which was presented yesterday, 
briefly, as far as Iowa is concerned. Iowa was ranked 25 in financial 
ability in this table, and ranked 6 in the matter of draft failures. I 
think there are many reasons to explain that other than just plain edu- 
cation. In Iowa, for example, we do not have diverse racial groups, 
and we do not have the language problem, and we have not had great 
cities, and big industry, and problems of slums. Our compulsory laws 
have been very well enforced, and I think that is a factor and there are 
a number of things. For a great many years, or a number of years, 
Iowa had the lowest percentage of illiteracy in the Nation, and it was 
due to these factors, rather than a great compliment to our school 
system at the time. 

Senator Coorrr. You make a point that all of these factors are not 
determined solely by wealth. 

Mr. Pace. That is right. Many of the traditions of the Midwest and 
the concept of schools, and the fact that everybody goes to school, that 
isa factor. It makes a lot of difference. 

That about completes it, sir, and I thank you again very much 
for allowing me to get a statement in. 

Senator Coorer. We are glad to have you present your statement. 

The committee will stand in recess until Monday morning. 

(Thereupon at 12:30 p. m., a recess was taken until Monday, May 
17, 1954, at 9:30 a. m.) 
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MONDAY, MAY 17, 1954 


Unitep States SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON EpucaTIon OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
Lapor AND Pusiic WELFARE, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met at 9:30 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room 
P-65, the Capitol, Senator Barry Goldwater presiding. 

Present: Senator Goldwater (presiding). 

Present also: Roy E. James, staff director of the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare. 

Senator Gotpwater. The subcommitee will come to order. 

This is a continuation of our hearings on the school construction 
bills before the subcommitee, and our first witness this morning is Mr. 
Edward G. Stapleton, superintendent of schools of Baltimore County, 


Md. 


STATEMENT OF EDWARD G. STAPLETON, SUPERINTENDENT OF 
BALTIMORE COUNTY SCHOOLS, BALTIMORE, MD. 


Mr. Srarteton. Mr. Chairman, I am glad to be here this morning: 
The rapid and fi antastic increases in population in Baltimore County, 
Md., from 155,825 people in 1940, 270,000 people in 1950 and approxi- 
mately 350,000 today have created great problems and shortages of 
school facilities. During the same period school enrollments have 
increased from 24,000 children in 1940 to 52,305 today. Bumper baby 
crops and unprecedented home building were responsible for the con- 
stantly bulging enrollments at a faster rate than we had ever experi- 
enced in Baltimore County. 

Within the county are approximately 180 manufacturing and in- 
dustrial plants. Among some of the largest are the Bethlehem Steel 
Co., Bethlehem Shipbuilding C o., Glenn . Martin, Black and Decker, 
Bendix, and many other subsidiary companies. Employment oppor- 
tunities in these plants which are engaged in defense production have 
drawn thousands of new families into the county. The Aberdeen 
Proving Grounds and the Edgewood Arsenal in the adjacent Harford 
County: also provide work for many of our residents. 

Now a word about the shrinkage of school facilities during the past 
decade. 

Children were put on part-time sessions back in 1942 when it was 
necessary to deprive 2,436 pupils of whole-day sessions. Each year 
between 1942 and 1953, with the exception of 1946, children have been 
on part-time sessions in Baltimore County and many of them have 
been in temporary substandard places, such as poorly lighted churches, 
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basements, community buildings, fire hulls, apartments, and other in- 
adequate facilities. At the present time, 3,650 pupils are on part-time 
shifts, 3,390 pupils attend class in various emergency annexes and 
3,875 pupils are quartered temporarily in school libraries, storerooms, 
or other special-use units, or are crowded in regular classrooms over 
and above normal capacity. 

Now a word about the colossal and rapidly mounting school en- 
rollments. 

Today we have over 7,000 children enrolled in the first grade. This 
is typical of the hordes of children coming along in the elementary 
field. 

There are approximately 53,660 children in grades 1 to 6 in the 
Baltimore County public schools; approximately 12,050 children in 
the junior high schools, grades 7, 8, and 9; and 6,590 in the senior 
high schools, grades 10, 11. and 12 ; or a total of over 52,300 children. 

This group of 33,660 children in grades 1 to 6 are moving through 
the junior and senior high school duri ing the next 6 years and we just 
do not have the physical facilities at the present time to take care of 
them. Last September 1953, we picked up 4,950 additional children 
and the year before that there were over 4,000 additional children. 
These figures, of course, in themselves represent a small school system. 

During the next 5 years, we must take care of approximately 23,300 
additional children, or provide for approximately 700 additional 
classrooms. We see ahead serious overcrowding, part-time sessions 
and the rental of whatever facilities in the communities that are avail- 
able. 

Now I would like to point out to the chairman and the members of 
the committee that our county has made some effort to take care of 
these conditions. 

I just want to refer to some cash disbursements which our records 
show have been made since 1945 for new buildings. We have actually 
disbursed for the construction of new buildings, additions and altera- 
tions, for the purchase of school sites, revenue which is indicated very 
briefly as follows: 

(The information is as fol!ows :) 


$00 6 8cs ih a ett $008 008 1G000i ot lz 2, 682, 451 
AES See 1, 907, O11 | 1061... es an ; caiaeres it tn OI 2 829, 786 
OT ee a PS Tl SI ea 7, 305, 813 
cn ee I OI FR ees cheese ste msec 8, 969, 694 
SR Bio ee See ae 4, 797, 910 | 1954 (estimated)__.-_______ 8, 500, 000 


We shall present herewith some figures to show what our Federal, State, and 
county governments have done since 1945 to help meet this great shortage of 
school facilities. 
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Source of funds to date 


Federal 


8 | 7 
grant tate County 





a Te iii tte iin ascee vbiitin ibEn mada $245, 000 |...........- so. ~----- 
Ch, 217, Acts of 1945____- sin gestae tana tna $2, 000, 000 


Ch. 422, Acts of 1947, amended ch. 33, Acts of 1948_- RREMRNE SY 5/8 HIST 12, 000, 000 
General public school construction loan of 1949, ch. 1, Acts of } 
BIN vs sinn an nc nasaaiecktivtnss daeadaten biadiiieiieletumnn ime hie atte $15, 564, 943 | eng egerebuccce 
General publie school assistance loan of 1949, ch. 502, Acts of | | 
1949, amended Acts of 1950 ; ; : St ae | 12,162, 334 | Ridbiete oo. 
Title II, Public Law 815, 8ist Cong 00 OND Es 25 xe. alaihnnbibnitnns 
General public school construction loan of 1953, ‘ch, 609, Acts of | 
eR TTS ae eR Or DEE ONE TT Ea: | TUG La. 
| 5, 000, 000 
Ch, 644, Acts of 1949, amended ch. 589, Acts of 1951_- Fe ore lectin eating iT 10, 000, 000 
| 37, 000, 000 
PO itis o est acini ceca sec obels de ~euh ------| 9 999 940 { 16, 283, 943 \ 36, 000, 000 


Total grant, $4,455,274. 


1 2, 162, 334 
Total loan, $52,283,943, | 


1 Grant. 
1 Proposed. 


Mr. Srarteron. In 1945 we spent $126,648 ; the next year $1,300,000. 
In 1947 over $1,600,000. In 1948 we actually disbursed $4,678,000, 
and in 1949 it was $4,797,000. 

Skipping over 1950-51 in which we spent almost $3 million each 
year, I go on to 1952. And we actually disbursed $7,300,000; in 1953, 
last year, $8,969,000. And this year we shall disburse almost 
$8.500,000. 

Now, where did we get the money ? 

I have on one report, that was just submitted to you, the summary 
report, from three sources, the Federal Government, the State, and 
eur own county. We got the greater amounts of these funds from the 
county. 

I have broken down here a table and an analysis sheet which shows 
that we got from our own county $36 million. From the State of 
Maryland, we got $16,283,000 in the way of loans and in the way of a 
grant, $2,162 000. We received from the Federal Government in 1946, 
$245,000, and just a few months ago we got $2 million in a Federal 
grant. 

” We have, then, a total of $2,292,940 from the Federal Government; 
from the State, a grant of $2,162,000 and a loan of $16 million; from 
our Baltimore C ounty a total of $36 million. 

Now, as to future needs, I have referred to them briefly. But sum- 
marizing the needs for the next 5 years, up to 1959, it will be approxi- 
mately $8 million a year. That is based on the current construction 
costs and estimated population increases. 

Our local county government has informed us that we have reached 
the limit of our bonding capacity for public facilities. It has been set 
at 7 percent of the total assessed valuation of the county. The county 
commissioners advised us several months ago that they will issue 
bonds next month, the month of June 1954, for the last $7 million 
available for school buildings when actually our program needs 
today amount to $15 million. 

In other words, we need schools now. 

I have used my time, but, Mr. Chairman, I will be very glad to 
answer any specific questions that you would like to raise. 
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Senator Gotpwater. Before we go any further, I would like to 
have this made a part of the record, that is, Mr. Stapleton’s entire 
testimony and also the brief that he was speaking from. 

(The information is as follows:) 


Boarp OF EpUCATION OF BALTIMORE CouUNTy, 
Towson 4, Md., May 17, 1954. 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON EDUCATION, 
Committee On Labor and Public Welfare, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

GENTLEMEN : Relative to Senate bills 359, 2601, and 2779, pertaining to school 
construction, may I submit this prepared statement for the consideration of the 
subcommittee. Baltimore County’s 607 square miles of land area include a fast- 
growing metropolitan district that almost completely surrounds the Nation's 
sixth largest municipality, Baltimore City. The county functions as a political 
subdivision, separate and apart from the city, and contains no incorporated 
cities or towns. It is governed by a three-man board of commissioners. Within 
the county’s borders are approximately 180 manufacturing concerns including 
the Bethlehem-Sparrows Point steel works and shipbuilding division, and the 
Glenn L. Martin Co., makers of aircraft and guided missiles. One of the factors 
that has led to the county’s phenomenal growth in recent years has been an influx 
of new families drawn by employment opportunities at plants engaged in defense 
production activity. The rapidity with which Baltimore County has grown may 
be realized when it is considered that whereas only 155,825 persons resided within 
its confines in 1940, today’s general population is estimated at 350,000—a gain of 
125 percent. 

Needless to say, this sudden and widespread growth and development has 
imposed serious problems on the county’s public school system. On the pages 
that follow, an attempt has been made to summarize school construction progress 
and limitations in Baltimore County. All of our research and statistical studies 
indicate no lessening of the school housing problem in the years immediately 
ahead. On the contrary, an intensification of need is predicted due to the county’s 
burgeoning preschool child population. 

Of vital concern to us is the rapidly mounting total of non-self-liquidating 
bonded indebtedness incurred by the expansion of the county's school plant and 
other public facilities. Since 1946, in Baltimore County, some $48,500,000 has 
been made available or authorized for use in the acquisition of school sites and 
the construction of new school buildings and additions, including some improve- 
ments to existing structures. The moneys include bond issues in which State 
credit was used and several outright grants; but in the main were financed by 
county-issued bonds. At the present time, a new $7 million school building bond 
issue is being contemplated by the county. 

This forthcoming issue, along with other bonds for public facilities, is expected 
to raise the county’s total of non-self-liquidating bonded indebtedness to a point 
not far below the legal limit. By the end of 1954, it is expected that architectural 
plans and specifications will be completed on nine vitally needed proposed new 
school buildings and additions for which construction funds are not now avail- 
able. Should it become necessary to delay the start of construction on these 
projects due to a lack of funds, further deterioration of Baltimore County schooi 
housing conditions may be expected in the not too far distant future. 

Sincerely yours, 


Epwarp G. STAPLETON, 
Superintendent. 
OVERVIEW 

Surrounding Baltimore City on three sides, Baltimore County is now experienc- 
ing growth and development unparalleled in its 300-year history. The need for 
new school buildings is but one of many problems that have resulted from the 
mass migration of new residents to its metropolitan areas. This trend is part 
of a nationwide movement of the population from large urban centers to 
surburban areas. Moreover, Baltimore County’s school building need is being 
intensified by birth totals that grow greater with each succeeding year. 

Of particular concern is the fact that the high level of overcrowdedness that 
exists today in the Baltimore County public-school system is expected to persist 
through June 1956, despite the anticipated occupancy, by that time, of 12 new 
school buildings or additions now underway or authorized for erection. 
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It is therefore apparent that the carryover of most of today’s 250-classroom 
construction backlog will continue to aggravate school-building needs expected 
to accure from September 1956 to September 1960, inclusive, when 23,275 addi- 
tional pupils are expected to be added to school rolls. Transposed into terms 
of class space, this estimated 5-year pupil gain would require approximately 700 
classrooms in addition to those that will comprise the June 1956 construction 
backlog. 

It should perhaps be observed that the above estimate of future school hous- 
ing needs is based upon a projection of growth patterns that have existed in 
Baltimore County since 1950. Socioeconomic conditions, yet to be unfolded, 
will of course play a large part in determining future Baltimore County growth 
and development. It may be said, however, that within the framework of facts 
now known, serious overcrowding is in prospect, during the foreseeable future 
in the public schools of Baltimore County. This continuing school housing 
crisis directly concerns the well-being and educational welfare of the Nation’s 
most precious resources—its children. It therefore follows that intensified 
school building efforts are called for in the years just ahead. 


BUMPER BABY CROPS AND INCREASED HOME BUILDING ARE SWELLING ENROLLMENTS 
AT Fastest RATE IN HISTORY 
1930-60 : 
Some 3,000 pupils were added 1930—40. 
Some 16,000 pupils were added 1940-50. 
Some 44,000 new pupils expected 1950-60. 
1950-60 : 
Baltimore County’s public school population is expected to increase by 
more than 100 percent during the present decade: 


September— Pupils | September—Continued Pupils 
EN a cet 40, 124 a cel * 64, 700 
1961.42 4. oe eee se Wa Gl, wc bcsoutctccatveaee acta __ 169, 415 
WRG VA. ecactwmnncne SOT Wr nat cadena oa _ 174,185 
ly PI IE 52, 317 ed ecaeseretp iat vetawanichaes _ 779, 185 
10654... de hacen attaidil _ 156, 720 | 1960___ ike isda ea 83, 960 
6... See 160, 685 | 


1 Estimates based on average rate of growth, 1950-53. 
SUBSTANTIAL PROGRESS BEING MADE IN POSTWAR SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION 
NEWLY OCCUPIED 
Forty-one new schools or additions that provide class space for 20,690 pupils 


have been completed since 1946. These include 9 new high schools, 9 new ele- 
mentary schools, 6 high-school additions, 17 elementary-school additions. 


UNDER CONSTRUCTION 
Thirteen new schools or additions that provide class space for 8,595 pupils 


are now being erected. These include 2 new high schools, 7 new elementary 
schools, 4 high-school additions. 


IN ARCHITECTURAL PLANNING 
Thirteen new schools or additions that provide class space for 9,850 pupils are 


now in the blueprint stage. These include 3 new high schools, 7 new elementary 
schools, 1 high-school addition, 2 elementary-school additions. 


SUMMARY 


Sixty-seven new schools or additions that provide class space for 39,135 pupils 
constitute Baltimore County’s school construction record since 1946 for projects 
completed, underway, or in planning. 
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ENROLLMENT GROWTH 
BALTIMORE COUNTY PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
SINCE 
REORGANIZATION FOLLOWING ANNEXATION ACT OF 1919 





FORTY-YEAR PERIOD: 1920-1960 
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PosTWAR SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION PROGRESS IN BALTIMORE COUNTY 


Status as of April 1954 


Completed since 1946: Capacity 
2. SIR TNO, 2 sins uke cina-dikens anki tina biniecdel weniamiaeille 1, 470 
2. Fullerton Elementary all-purpose room addition_._.__--...-..... ~------ 


. Kenwood High cafeteria addition 


4... idee ewes TART... 8c nbibinesieiidoauiiesdedl 560 
5. Sollers Point High____- hal al eel at al area E 600 
6: Dundalk Miementery a@dition... ...csusnanesish dent amntb apne 560 
7. Banneker Elementary-High addition... ___~- +3 eeiceoetee. 90 
8. Carroll Manor Elementary-Junior High OeRnk sé oltiweadstiede 120 
D, TRCCUURNS Ti aes etl sucht nse ase 420 
10. Martin Boulevard El ementary MOGIIOR.... acinikd-walas baciwendies- 280 
11, Stemmers Run Junior Bigie sos ns esa ccnenseltb-suenasde 1, 380 
pc CU OU” eee eee Se tid aaa 1, 320 
i eee eee eee een tee siassteohintes! 960 
Bei ee a eigllipatnieibeiben 420 
15. Arbutus Elementary addition sii cei ita Alien el aged becathiecagail 210 
16. Stoneleigh Elementary addition._...--....-___-____- Liciadte tld cold 210 
17. Back River Miementary edditionz 1_ <. 200122 ce 210 
18, Gray. Manor Gieunenes oui. ie as 840 
19. Mare ‘Metates: Tlentemtetpiis dies i 630 
20. Loch Raven Miemedttary eceaition Woo... once 280 
21. Stemmers Run Junior High addition............--....__._--_. 420 
22; Maiden Chotcoe Miememtary = 2.0.4 kh Le 420 
ae: ey eO.. TE 0 ho a he sk rection 420 
24. Rodgers Forge Elementary____ Diet Aas Nc ciceenseciticxcactsnnmngltc tciheategaitoea 420 
25. Lutherville Elementary_______-___~_ juan ssniedeeasingaageeesiaebialalig 420 
26. Colgate Elementary all-purpose room addition SO ee 
2 on stdin aneetens dine nese’ 420 
Sn astern ill eile 1, 350 
29. Rodgers Forge Elementary addition._.........._..._______ eal 420 
30. Towson Senior High addition._____.____________ i aaaiaiiiailiiain Ha 330 
81. Rosedale Elementary addition____________-  ecsuaocaranel anaes 420 
Se IS cl tac aaialial och lla ta lind nel shies de ieee 1, 350 
8B... Hereford Hig... dciesisiivas cok 3a-hadieS shediin dilictccadlihs bo ddd Sti Siac 1, 200 
34. Sollers Point High addition._..........-..____. were ae 390 
35. Westowne Elementary addition____.___--_ papliahih dab dn bite hebh eGo A gl 420 
36. Maiden Choice Elementary addition._....--.....--_----_-____L 420 
37. Mars Estates Elementary addition___~-_ ‘cane hdhenatiainimiaitiaaens 210 
SB. Milford Mill Eig OGGOR scenes sewcnu.--....... 1 clad aol daa 330 
39. Woodlawn Elementary addition.._............__.______________ 140 
40. Cockeysville Blementary addition......._-.______-__-__ 210 
41. Villa Cresta Elementary addition._...___.---_-_______________ 420 

ROGRE GUL CODA acid ctceccccncewtiotcennnsntbahdlondd 20, 690 

Under construction: 

Oe eee ee nnn een een oe anes eneein poanaeneinenensiuan ast 1, 770 
2. Parkville High auditorium addition_________ Ti each catia Sean eaiaaaiaiel 
3. North Point High auditorium addition_______-_ eceactepeaiendel MRRied ses ap akin 
4. Hereford High auditerium sddition..............<..-........... .. ae 
5. Berkshire Blementaryi2 oo oe oie asad dasa Be tis 840 
G: Kitmaevilie Wiemann vies ceca ocsitiendinnostnn as Piaikecdajank akties 420 
7. Hawthorne Elementary__....---~~- sainaligiapininkjitininsasnndidapensistabiiiinsibaiaiaiitd S40) 
8. Kenwood Senior High __..-.-.__-_-__~ ie dee we bie EP. 2 2,100 
Fe I i aici ican acca entail hentia lia ble 105 
20; CORIIOET TEAC oi critica ce 1 asd edtatiionkinaabias - 840 
A ne I ia chien ciate echt cidictadnteedti S40 
2. Dealt tise euditeriaus weiter a on a aes hee 
SB. Be TONG ann sis ire Siti thncnlltnonlehtia ane 840 


EE BN | CET ini Gate asics dh wan ein Ra 8, 595 
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Status as of April 1954—Continued 


Architectural planning: 


Capacity 


1. Bear Creek Elementary__---~-~-~- a i eee 840 
2. Merritt Point Elementary—- stapes tiptoe Tes SnaPeakdanipen ie ated fi 840 
3. Banneker Elementary ae ee Bi hciias cramping (*) 


4. Patapsco Neck High-- ‘ 


Sule De 


5. Chesapeake Terrace Elementary addition___~-_- he Sera ee 210 
6. Parkville High addition Z eae Si EAE 270 
7. Franklin Elementary Bnceetnes - tn 840 
S. New Perry Hall Elementary_—- ao) ed eeiiasaeee ats TOO 
9. Edmondson Heights Elementary t EU Es. 840 
10. Lutherville Elementary addition— : eee epee ate 420 
11. Dumbarton Junior High—--_- dian nates wbideace 1, 350 
12. Sudbrook Junior High ee et eee hs gat msgs ole __ 1,350 
13. Windsor Elementary 2 fee eh SS SU ere 840 

Total pupil capacity ‘ pean 9, 850 





2 Open 


School sites: Negotiations are now underway for the purchase of approxi- 
mately 25 school sites. As these sites are acquired additional buildings will 
move into the architectural-planning stage. Moreover, numerous other sites 
are earmarked for eventual acquisition in conformity with an existing master 
plan. 


NEw Homes May BE CONSTRUCTED IN A MATTER OF MONTHS, But NEw SCHOOLS 
ARE YEARS IN THE MAKING 


SCHOOL LOCATION 


Depending upon many factors, a few of which include the number of owners 
involved, the value placed on the property by the owners, and legal aspects of 
the transaction, a school site may be acquired in a matter of months. However, 
a year or more is usually required from start of negotiations to ownership by 
the board of education. 

SCHOOL PLANNING 


Depending upon the type and scope of the project and governed in the main by 
problems encountered in providing for road access, sewage disposal, water, storm 
drainage, and other utilities, the time required for the preparation of preliminary 
and final architectural plans for a school building may range from 6 months to 
a year and a half. 

SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION 


Because no two sites are alike, each project presents construction problems of 
varying degrees of complexity regardless of other factors, For all types of 
projects, the time required for construction may range from less than a year to 
more than 2 years. 

START TO FINISH 


Although the time interval will vary with any individual project, the summary 
listed below gives an indication of the average time required from site selection 
to pupil occupancy for various types of school projects: 


Average time intervals 


{In years] 
ells aicisaaenicttiatinicinanascsieatiitiaataages RM LIT ste 


Type of school building 








Project phase 





: ao 

High | Elementary Addition 

a... : =_— 1 | 1 | 1] 

Plans. od on lait tails Wika 14 1 % 

Construction 2 1% 1 
Total 44 M!!!”!~COM 





1 Would apply only if original site needs expansion. 
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Steps REQUIRED IN THE PLANNING AND CONSTRUCTION OF NEw BALTIMORE COUNTY 
ScHoot BUILDINGS 


SITE ACQUISITION 


Justification, scope of building. 

Location, planning/recreation commissions. 
Building committee approval. 

Appraisals, condemnation. 

Legal department approval. 

Board of education approval. 

Funds, county commissioners. 

State superintendent approval. 

. Deed to site recorded. 


Tt he CO DS 


OR 


PRELIMINARY ARCHITECTURAL PLANS 


10. School population justification. 

11. Planning funds, county commissioners. 

12. Topographical Survey. 

13. Functional specifications. 

14. Architect appointed. 

15. Preliminary plans approved, building committee. 
16. Submitted to department of public works. 

17. Submitted to board of architectural review. 

18. Preliminary plans approved, board of education. 
19. State superintendent approval. 


FINAL ARCHITECTURAL PLANS 


20. School population restudy. 

21. Building funds, county commissioners. 

22. Finals approved, building committee. 

23. Submitted to department of public works. 
24. Finals approved, board of education. 


Or 


25. State superintendent approval. 
CONSTRUCTION, OUTFITTING, SITE DEVELOPMENT 


26. Scheduled for bids. 
27. Bid analysis, building committee. 

28. Award approved, county commissioners, 

29. Approved, legal department. 

30. Approved, state superintendent. 

31. Approved, board of education, contract awarded. 
32. Equipment orders. 

33. Building 25 percent complete. 

34. Building 50 percent complete. 

35. Building 75 percent complete. 

36. Building 100 percent complete. 

37. Site improvement plans begun. 

38. Site improvement contract let. 


DesPITE CONSTRUCTION PROGRESS WIDESPREAD EMERGENCY ScHoot Housinea 
CONDITIONS ExIst IN BALTIMORE COUNTY 


CONSTRUCTION BACKLOG 


Approximately 250 additional classrooms could be fully utilized today to ac- 
commodate an existing pupil overload amounting to some 8,600 students. 

Half-day sessions: 3,650 pupils are now scheduled on double shifts at the 
following schools: Randallstown Elementary, Pikesville Elementary, Patapsco 
Neck Elementary, Gray Manor Elementary, North Point-Edgemere Elementary, 
Victory Villa Elementary, Banneker Elementary, Fleming Elementary, Catons- 
ville High, Sparrows Point High. 

Temporary quarters: 3,350 pupils now attend class in various emergency un- 
nexes from the following schools: Woodlawn Elementary, Pikesville Elementary, 
Franklin Elementary, Lutherville Elementary, Towson Elementary, Loch Raven 
Elementary, Upper Falls Elementary, Perry Hall Elementary, Dundalk Ele- 
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mentary, Relay Elementary, Fullertan Elementary, Colgate Elementary, Back 
River Elementary, Victory Villa Elementary, Martin Bouldvard Elementary, 
Chase Elementary, Mars Estates Elementary, Essex Elementary, Banneker 
Elementary, Stemmers Run Junior High. 

Overcrowded facilities : 3,875 pupils at various schools are quartered temporar- 
ily in school libraries, storerooms, or other special-use units or are crowded in 
regular classrooms over and above normal capacity. 


School projects under way or authorized for erection in Baltimore County 
(will not materially alleviate overcrowdedness through June 1956) 


School year 


1953-54 (actual) 
1954-55 (estimated 
1955-56 (estimated) 


1 See the following breakdown 
School 


North Point High 

Rodgers Forge Elementary, addition 
Mars Estates Elementary, addition 
Sollers Point High, addition 

Maiden Choice Elementary, addition 
Westowne Elementary, addition 
Hereford High 

Milford High, addition 

Cockeysville Elementary, addition 
Woodlawn Elementary, addition 
Villa Cresta Elementary, addition 
Auditoriums at Hereford and North Point 


2 See the following breakdown 
School 


Catonsville Senior High s 
Parkville High Auditorium, addition 
Berkshire Elementary 

Kingsville Elementary 

Reisterstown (Col.) Elementary 
Campfield Elementary 

Hawthorne Elementary 

Oakleigh Elementary 

Dundalk High Auditorium, addition 


3 See the following breakdown 
School 


Kenwood Senior High 

Sussex Elementary 

Bear Creek Elementary - - 

Chesapeake Terrace Elementary, addition 
Merritt Point Elementary -. - 


enrollment 


Se » Pe 
October . —— . Relief, new | June pupil 
capacit 7 projects overload 
i 
52, 317 38, 110 15, 545 8, 662 
56, 720 43, 655 25, 655 | 7, 410 
60, 685 49, 310 3 4, 830 | 6, 545 
Capacity Opened 


ee ee ae teenies liclideaiaatineiliateiandity agen 


1,350 September 1953. 


420 Do. 
210 | Do. 
390 | Do. 
420 | Do. 
420 | Do. 
| 1, 200 | Do 


330 | November 1953. 
245 | January 1954. 
140 | February 1954. 
--| 420 March 1954. 


Ma 


Spring 1954. 


| Capacity To open 


: oO 
840 Do. 
7 | 420 Do. 
105 | Do. 
| 840 | Do. 


sted 840 | Fall 1954. 
840 | Winter 1955. 
| Spring 1955. 
| 


Capacity | To open 


2,100 Fall 1955. 


| 840 | Do. 
a 840 | Do. 
odie 210 Do 


840 | Fall or winter 1995, 





ata cremstati  4 24.79 


: 
3 
: 
3 
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BALTIMORE COUNTY PUBLIC ScHOOLS 


Enrollment record since reorganization following annegation act of 1919 
(Grades 1-12)* 


Peak Peak 
School year : enrollment | School year—Continued enrolment 
1098-30 so iésnniunnise. oT Ree ke aii as 22, 608 
ik shinies n<tiepententin 13, 717 oi os cas i sotnicti cies 22, 570 
po PREVA EER AS BAe 14, 658 thks ek tetas 22, 988 
IE icc os. cncerenencdecteieans 14, 189 mea ik. 23, 519 
See a ee eee TO a Ck Si 24, 068 
I-64. ees 15, 413 1941-42__ pine peoke 25, 165 
LORRAINE: 05S ae ccnienes 16, 293 W848 isis AL ncn, ee OOO 
Ben cr cicceniins 17, 5387 hla eae fre meng cil 27, 263 
1926-27... .-.-__- ae ics crscengenanihencalirbunene 28, 455 
OaT—ae.2.. 2.0.5... cad ee 190-08... a od ae 
1000-90 bstanineeky 19, 314 ee a Ae * 29, 419 
yi eee ote icles 20, 110 1947-48__-__ Ts aaacitbinadeaeell * 30, 779 
{| eenhaniahe teen x 21, 090 I Saha cael * 33, 257 
SO Obie nn cn wnnseticceusel ee TG sachs ceerasin cialdodicn sections * 36, 013 
TOO igs at exees 22, 637 LL 40, 124 
TRG is Sek ccctittilds 22, 666 eo iui as diario 43, 329 
| ey en Ee Aa oe 22, 629 and asceacnenainaiels 47, 374 
SOR hn is imnns sasamaaetillati 22, 744 1963-54_....-.- sla aati Ee 52, 317 


1 For the most part, totals are October figures that usually coincide with the peak enroll- 
ment reached during a given school year. Regular day elementary and high-school pupils 
only were counted; hence, totals exclude 1 kindergarden, adult evening-school classes, 
certain special classes, and the campus school at Towson State Teachers College. Totals 
prior to 1922-23 were adjusted from figures obtained from annual reports and approximate 
peak school year enrollments. The remainder are from enrollment records. 

2 Preceding annexation. 


*Prior to 1946-47, 11. years of school were offered. This 4-year period marked the 
changeover to the 12-year plan now in effect. 

Senator Gotpwarer. I think that you have stated your problem up 
there very well. It seems to be a common prolem all over the country ; 
I do not think it is confined to any one area. 

When was the last time that the county revalued its property ? 

Mr. SrapLetron. A year ago. 

Senator Gotpwater. Was it increased substantially ? 

Mr. Stapteton. Yes, sir. The present assessed valuation is about 
$800 million. 

Senator GoLtpwater. For the county, is that right? 

Mr. Srapteron. Yes. 

Sentaor Gotpwater. Have you, in studying this school problem, 
ever gone into the possibilities of year-around utilization of your 
buildings ? 

Mr. Srapieron. Yes, sir; we have considerd that on a number of 
occasions. As a matter of fact, in Baltimore County we operate on 
a joint concept that school buildings must be used by the community 
for their community activities, particularly recreation. 

We have a separate commission in this fast-growing community 
delegated to take care of the recreational activities. But our build- 
ings are used 12 months a year for such community activities. The 
grounds, particularly, are utilized in July and August with outside 
activities and the building with inside activities. 

Senator Goipwarter. I have asked that because we have in our 
State, where we have a much worse problem than you have, proposed 
using the schools for school purposes, for instruction purposes, 12 
months of the year. We have not found any. answer to it. And I 
just wondered whether you had found any answer to that problem, 
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Mr. Srarceron. We have considered that phase of it, too; in some 
instances it is very difficult to work out the administrative side of it, 
except for rec reation. 

We do have workshops going on in some of these buildings, but of 
course that is limited to just a few. 

Senator Gotpwater. I have just one other question. 

Do you have a large number of Armed Forces facilities in that 
county ¢ 

Mr. Stapiteton. Yes, sir. 

Senator Gotpwater. Do they contribute in any way to the solution 
of the school problem? Do they provide school buildings ? 

Mr. Srapieton. No, sir. Of course, Aberdeen and the Edgewood 
Chemical Center in Harford County, they have done that. 

Senator Gortpwater. Do they build schools on the bases up there ¢ 
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Mr. Starteron. I believe they did; yes, sir. And they are plan- 
ning to build some more, but not in Baltimore County. 

Of course, our big problem in Baltimore County is the fact that 
the war defense activities, Glenn Martin Co., Bethlehem Steel, 
Bendix, and all of those companies, which are building practically in 
defense production, they are loaded down with contracts, and we 
have to take care of the people who come to work in these plants. 

I would say, Mr. Chairman, that the activities created by the Fed- 
eral Government are responsible for our problem. You can see that 
from the records which we have submitted. This started back in 
1940, this fantastic growth in general population and in resulting 
school population. 

Senator Gotpwater. Mr. Stapleton, I want to thank you on behalf 
of the committee for coming down here. We appreciate very much 
your taking the time and presenting the testimony that you have. 

Mr. Staptetron. Thank you. I appreciate the privilege. 

Senator Gotpwater. Mr. Milson C. Raver. 

Mr. Raver is executive secretary of the Maryland State Teachers’ 
Association. It is a pleasure to have you here, Mr. Raver. Will you 
proceed in any manner that you see fit ? 


STATEMENT OF MILSON C. RAVER, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY OF THE 
MARYLAND STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, INC., BALTIMORE, 
MD. 


Mr. Raver. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, it is my 
privilege to present to you a picture of the urgent housing problem 
which faces the Maryland public schools during the next 6 years. 

I am sure you have heard from other sources about the national in- 
crease. And I simply want to point out that the increase in the next 
6 years at the national level is expected to be 7 million pupils. That 
is Just about 3 times as great as the present total population of the 
State of Maryland. 

Maryland has had her fair share of these war babies, the bumper 
crop, beginning with the war babies in the 1940’s, and it has been 
steadily augmented by a continuing influx of population, especially 
in the Baltimore and District of Columbia areas. 

Now, the proximity to the Nation’s Capital and a large metropolitan 
area like Baltimore with its diversified and heavy industries, being 
located on one of America’s largest seaports, is not solely responsible 
for the increased number of students. Even the rural areas of the 
State are being forced to provide each year for a larger pupil enroll- 
ment. In this way, our State is fairly typical of the Nation as a 
whole. 

There is given here next a chart to show you what has been hap- 
pening in school population in Maryland. 

(The chart is as follows:) 
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Mr. Raver. You will note in the year 1945-46 there were 273,656 
pupils. The increase was relatively steady until about the year 1950 
or 1951. The pace then changed until we have this year 409,570 pupils. 

And from there on out, we have estimated increases indicated ines 
until the year 1960, 539,750 pupils. 

Senator Gotpwater. What do you expect will happen after 19604 

Mr. Raver. We don’t go into that in this chart, sir, for the simple 
reason these children are born, you see, up to 1960 and those are fairly 
accurate figures. The children are there and they are almost certain 
to enter school. 

Now, beyond that we see no relief; that is, these figures will, in all 
probability, continue upward at something near the same rate. We 
hesitate to give those statistics. 

That, of course, answers the question at the top of the next page. 
When will the flood of children into our crowded public schools 
subside ? 

The answer to this question is: “Not in the predictable future,” 
according to statistics released by the Maryland State Department of 
Education. ‘The unprecedented rise in the birth rate since World 
War II, which produced the crop of war babies, simply did not de- 
cline as predicted but has continued unabated. Despite predictions to 
the contrary by the population experts, there were more resident births 
in Maryland in 1952 than in any previous year. 

The abnormal influx of new residents into the areas surrounding the 
District of Columbia has produced entire suburban areas where corn 
and tobacco grew but a few years ago. Likewise, Federal installa- 
tions located in almost every section of the State have placed an added 
strain on school facilities. 

Other States have suffered the same thing, but we do see this situa- 
tion coming in at the present time. 

During the past decade of crowded classrooms, double shifts, and 
teacher shortages, the enrollment of Maryland public schools has 
shown an increase of 140,000. Another jump of 130,000 pupils is 
anticipated during the next 6 years. This means that an average of 
22,000 additional students will be added to our swollen school rolls 
annually through 1960. 

Thus, during the next 6 years, the pupil population will be increased 
at a rate which is more than 50 percent greater than that of the last 
decade when we had so many pressing school problems. 

Now the question arises about the validity of our predictions in 
charting prospective enrollments. The State department of educa- 
tion has consistently arrived at figures within 1 percent of the actual 
school registration. For example, the prediction for this year was 
406,234 students and the actual registration was 409,570; in 1952-53, 
the estimate was 380,248 and the actual count was 380,798; and in 
1951-52, when an enrollment of 355,174 was prophetized, 357,004 were 
enrolled. The actual enrollments have been beyond the estimates 
rather than below, and with a rather narrow range over and above the 
predicted figures. We believe they are pretty accurate, sir. 

Since World War II, the tremendous increase in student popula- 
tion has been felt primarily at the elementary school level. However, 
during the next 6 years, through which enrollment predictions have 
been made because the children are already born, high-school enroll- 
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ments will increase at a much higher rate as the children are promoted 
from the crowded elementary sc hools. 

Since 1945, high-school enrollments in Maryland have increased 
at an average of 7,000 students per year. It is estimated that the 
annual increase in secondary school sansthenate will average 10,000 
pupils until 1959-60, when it will jump to 15,000. Meanwhile, the 
elementary school population will continue to expand at an even 
greater rate than that which has overwhelmed the schools since World 
War II. 

If the children of Maryland are to continue to have the educational 
opportunities they deserve, drastic steps must be taken to provide addi- 
tional classrooms and qualified teachers for the tremendous increase in 
the school population which we must face during the next 6 years. 

We are thinking in terms of the next 6 years because we can ac- 
curately predict enrollment increases during this period, because the 
children who will be entering school in 1959-60 are already born— 
and counted. They now await only the proper chronological age to 
enroll. 

For several years, the overcrowded conditions existing in the ele- 
mentary schools of the State have been given widespread publicity in 
various magazines and newspaper articles. This unfortunate situa- 
tion is by no means peculiar to Maryland; it is a problem that is Na- 
tionwide in scope. 

A recent study of the problem in Maryland revealed that sub- 
standard accommodations are currently being provided for 76,109 
public pupils. About one-third of these students are attending classes 
in so-called makeshift quarters within the school buildings. These 
makeshift classes are being held in the cafeteria, in the library, on the 
stage, or even in the hallways. 

Another 12,685 are going to school on the shift system, which, in 
effect, means that the schools have been compelled to imitate the 
factory system of multiple-work periods simply in order to keep a 
roof over the heads of the expanding enrollment. 

I heard you speak of Mr. St: apleton about using the facilities the 
year around. And we are using them to this extent on a double shift. 
That is one shift of students in the mor ning with a set of teachers and 
another shift in the afternoon with another set of teachers. 

The remainder of the 76,109 students are attending classes in rented 
quarters, such as rooms in churches or over stores, or in school-owned 
quarters which were not originally designed for use as classrooms, 
i. e., converted garages and warehouses. “We have one former, aban- 
doned railroad station which has been changed into a schoolroom. 

In Anne Arundel County, 4,676 children, or 19.1 percent of all 
the pupils in the county are housed in such makeshift quarters. About 
1 in 5 of all of the children in the county are now housed in such 
facilities. 

What is the outlook for the next 6 years? According to the results 
of a cooperative survey which was conducted in December 1953, by 
the State Department of Education and the local school systems, a 
total of 5,919 classrooms will be needed by 1960. 

In other words, if we are to provide for the average annual increase 
of 22,000 additional pupils and, at the same time, remove the 76,109 
children from their present improper accommodations, we must 
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build new schools fast enough to provide almost 1,000 additional class- 
rooms each year until 1960. 

Allegany County, which is the more mountainous area of the State, 
has been an industrial center and will need 86 classrooms by 1955-60. 
Also on the Eastern Shore, in southeastern Maryland, the more rural 
areas, for example, Charles County, one of our more rural regions, 
will require 63 classrooms. 

We believe again, sir, that this is probably fairly typical of the 
Nation as a whole. 

In Maryland, the construction costs of schools vary from $25,000 to 
$45,000 per classroom. Now those figures do not mean simply four 
walls and a floor and a ceiling, but rather the entire school costs, the 
plot of ground, the architectural fees, the hallways, corridors, cafe- 
terias, gymnasiums, and so on, that go to make up the school building. 

Senator Gotpwater. I would like to ask you this question there : 
Have you studied this classroom cost enough to feel that that amount 
is justified 4 

Mr. Raver. I would not qualify as an expert on the cost of class- 
rooms, sir, but having seen them and known them over the State for 
10 years, I would say that they are. For instance, in some of the 
areas of the State they build an extremely economical type of struc- 
ture, that is, concrete block walls, no plaster but simply painted in- 
side, and in the classrooms the most economical type of flooring, and 
so on; and emphasis has been put on good lighting, of course, and 
that sort of thing, and durability. But they are very economic-type 
structures. 

In Maryland, we do not go into much in the way of wood structures, 
because of the weight of snow and the type of climate we have. But 
keeping out of that area, which I imagine in some parts of the coun- 
try might allow a somewhat cheaper construction, it would not be 
suitable in Maryland because of the weather which we must endure. 
Assuming buildings are to be built to last a portion of time, I should 
say 50 years is about the average in Maryland, I would say they are 
fairly economical. 

Now the cost varies widely here, and we often get questions on that. 
If they can build classrooms in some parts of the State at $25,000, 
the question is asked why $45,000. 

Well, again, local contractors do not have as many opportunities, 
and they can take advantage of seasonal labor conditions, both as to 
rates of pay, and the actual business available at hand. Also, land 
comes much cheaper in some parts of the State, in rural areas, than in 
others, and so on down the list. 

So there are variations in cost. We believe that that cost, within 
certain minimum standards of construction, should be up to the local 
community, because, after all, they are paying a good portion of the 
cost. 

On that basis, the range of figures given here, we face a capital out- 
lay in the next 6 years of $150 million to $270 million by 1960. 

‘Now, in the past period, 1947-53, a comparable range of time, the 
counties and the city of Baltimore have built schools at the rate of 
$226,500,000. In this era when new buildings were required, not only 
to house the rapidly increasing school population, but also we faced 
the problem of shortages of materials during the war vears and the 
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backlog that could not be cared for at that time, local fiscal units 
have paid 84.5 percent of the construction costs. The State con- 
tributed 8.8 percent of the construction bill, and the Federal Govern- 
ment provided 6.7 percent. That, of course, was largely through the 
present law which has given aid to war-impacted areas within the 
State. 

The counties and Baltimore City cannot continue to finance the 
lion’s share of new construction costs, because of the local bonded 
indebtedness caused by the tremendous building projects which have 
been completed since World War II. 

The overwhelming flood of new babies has pyramided school needs 
much faster than the limited bases for local revenues have been ex- 
panded. Unless more extensive assistance is provided by the State 
and Federal Governments, through their broader and more diversified 
taxing authorities, our next generation of school pupils will go un- 
housed and uneducated. 

If I may take just a minute more, sir, I should like to refer to a 
chart here which has been prepared on this matter of the expanding 
population. It does point out the dual problems which we face. It 
indicates the increase in enrollment from the period 1940-41 through 
1960, or two decades. 

You see down here, the green, is the elementary enrollment, and the 
red is the high-school enrollment. Up until about 1946 we faced a 
fairly steady school population. As a matter of fact, there was a 
slight dip in the elementary population through the years 1946-47 and 
1948, because of the war-year conditions and somewhat smaller rate 
of births. 

But following that, you can see there has been a steady increase, 
no dropoff in the elementary school population. That, sir, of course 
represents a group of population 6 years following the birth rate, 
that is the school population is delayed. 

The high-school enrollment likewise was rather constant. How- 
ever, there again an increase in high-school population here in 1945 
which absorbed the slightest decrease and has continued to rise since. 
The important factor here, sir, is of course that not only is the ele- 
mentary school population rising, but this relatively stable high-school 
popul: ition is expanding now rapidly, so that we are getting a double 
increase which we must take care of in the matter of housing. 

Senator GoLpwater. As more and more students are going to high 
school. 

Mr. Raver. Yes. The retaining power of the high school is greater 
and that added to the fact that we are now getting the bulk from the 
elementary school is making the problem doubly severe. 

Senator Gotpwater. Do you think that that is caused in part by the 
trend to technical high schools? 

Mr. Raver. I should say not. I believe it is more generally the 
appreciation of the value of education to the population at large. 
And the reason I say that is because throughout Maryland, except in 
Baltimore City, we do not have technical high schools, as such. We 
have general consolidated school units which do offer an expanded 
program. They offer courses in agriculture, shopwork, and vocational 
training, in that area. 
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But we also have more children going to college than we did 10 or 
15 years ago. So there is a general interest in high-school education 
in the various types of training. 

Senator Gotpwarer. What is the figure of 1 student out of 100 
graduate from college, is that correct ? 

Mr. Raver. I do not know what the national picture is. In Mary- 
land about 11 percent are now attending college of our total school 
population. 

Senator Gotpwater. What would you say the proportion of 7 
spent by the State on its State colleges is to the elementary and high 
schools? 

Mr. Raver. Well the picture is something like this: We are now 
spending about, in State moneys, of course the higher education’s 
total—and I am trying to think out loud—the State moneys for higher 
education and public education is about $50 million. About $35 mil- 
lion is for public elementary and secondary. And so there is about 
$15 million going into the University of Maryland. There-is also 
our teacher training institutions and aid to private institutions. 

Senator Gotpwarer. I asked that because it is my own personal 
feeling from my own State that all of the States are spending too 
much money on colleges and not enough money on elementary and 
high schools. They are loading up the low end of it. 

Mr. Raver. That was only part of the picture, sir. Our total bill 
for education, that is higher education and elementary and secondary, 
is just about $100 million. So that that $15 million would represent 
roughly 15 percent of the total spent in the State. 

Senator Gotpwater. Mr. Raver, do you have anything else? 

Mr. Raver. No, sir. Thank you. 

Senator Gotpwater. Well, it has been a pleasure to have you here, 
and we want to thank you on behalf of the committee for your taking 
this time. And we will certainly give your testimony the attention 
that it deserves. 

Mr. Raver. It is a pleasure to be here. 

Senator Gotpwatrer. Now, the next witness is Dr. Arvid J. Burke, 
director of studies, for the New York Teachers Association. 

It is good to have you here and thank you for coming down. 


STATEMENT OF ARVID J. BURKE, DIRECTOR OF STUDIES, NEW 
YORK STATE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 


Dr. Burke. I was asked to testify on the financing of school con- 
struction within a State, regardless of source of funds, whether they 
are local, State, or Federal. 

I am going to speak largely on our experience in New York State 
because I am not familiar enough with the problems in other States. 

In New York State we have two major types of school construction 
needs. We have a plant that will accommodate about 2 million chil- 
dren. Every year there are needs arising from the depreciation and 
obsolescence of that plant. It is a very difficult problem because of 
the trends that the men from Maryland were discussing—they have 
had a serious effect upon the utilization of the existing plant, particu- 
larly in cities. 

That plant utilization is also affected by the rapid growth in paro- 
chial schools, especially since the war. 
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That type of need, arising from depreciation and obsolescence, I 
have labeled, for convenience, long-range needs. No matter what we 
call it, it has an element in it that is different from the type of needs 
that we have been discussing this morning in that it is postponable 
within limits and that it can be approached with a long-range school- 
building program, to do part one year and part another year, and 
so on. 

It is often considered that all buildings will be replaced. That is 
not true. Some of them can be rehabilitated and some can be modern- 
ized, and the problem is greatly affected by this out-migration from 
cities and from the growth in parochial schools. 

I would have very little confidence after 4 years of directing the 
research for our school building association to define what that need 
is in New York State. It is very large, perhaps if we were to guess 
at it it might be between $500 million and $1 billion, somewhere. 

But it is a problem that can be financed year by year. And at the 
present time it is left to local action as a matter of State policy; 
although we have a commission now that is considering whether or not 
the grants that we make for the regular operation of schools might not 
be adjusted to take the financing of this type of need into consideration. 

Senator Gotpwater. Could I interrupt for just a moment? You 
said that the growth of parochial schools contributed to this problem. 
Am I correct in that? 

Dr. Burke. Very definitely. 

Senator Gotpwater. I would be interested to know your thinking on 
that, how they have contributed to the problem. 

Dr. Burke. Well, you take one area in Queens County, that was a 
new area, and this is in New York City, Queens County, and it was 
built up as many of these new communities are now being built up, 
after the First World War, and there was a lag, I would say of 3 or 4 
vears after the First World War before they caught up with the chil- 
dren. There was a lot of overcrowding for a long period of time. 

Now we look at that same area, 20 years later, and we find many of 
the buildings only a third utilized. They are not old buildings, obvi- 
ously, and some of them need to be modernized, but they are not fully 
utilized. There are really three things contributed to that. 

One is the maturing of the population, the families have gotten older, 
and there are no more children coming from those families, and until 
the families die off and retire and move away, there probably will be 
that problem. 

Then there has been the area that has been pretty well served now 
by parochial schools which has been a contributing factor and the out- 
migration of younger people to the suburbs, so that for anyone to 
make a quick generalization as to what ought to be done with the 
school plant in that area would require a considerable study to decide 
which buildings should be abandoned and which ones should be mod- 
ernized and which ones ultimately should be replaced. 

We are going to face that same problem in some of these new sub- 
urbs that are growing now, as the population matures and as there is 
a great expansion of parochial facilities in these communities. 

One of our big problems in planning for the new area has been to 
try to avoid making the same mistakes we made after the First World 


War. 
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Senator Gotpwater. The reason I asked that, I felt that parochial 
schools would help rather than add to the problem. 

Dr. Burke. Yes, they can if they were tied together, if both build; 
ing programs were running in parallel to each other and being built at 
the same time. ; 

Unfortunately, the parochial school tends to come much later in 
these newer developments. 

Senator Gorpwater. Thank you. 

Dr. Burke. Then I want to move to the other type of need which we 
have been discussing this morning, what I call the emergency needs. 
I am using “emergency” in the dictionary sense that this is a nonpost- 
ponable time. 

With the shifts in population and the growth in births and the prob- 
lems of district reorganization which were involved—one of the things 
we are attempting to do in order to avoid some of the things that hap- 
pened after the First World War is to try at the same time we are 
building new buildings in these new areas to get the local school units, 
as large as we possibly can get them, on the grounds that larger units 
will have more open country, more room for new housing, and that as 
plants become less utilized through aging of population and growth 
in parochial schools, we can make better use of them within the larger 
units. 

But those new units do create immediate building problems. So I 
throw them into this type of emergency need that requires immediate 
action. 

That type of need has been averaging since the last war in New 
York State between 100 million and 102 million dollars a year. It will 
stay at that level for a long time, we do not know for how long, until 
births drop off, or until shifts in population drop off. 

In these cities I was discussing, in the Borough of Queens, where 
you have those areas built up after the First World War, with poorly 
utilized schools, in the same borough you will have, due to the new 
housing, overcrowded conditions in other sections of the county too 
far away for transportation. But that is even within these cities like 
New York City with a decreasing school population, you have these 
shifts and they are almost impossible to predict. 

So even if births dropped off, we will have no idea of what will 
happen to the shifting of population. And this may go on for a long 
time. 

We realize that that is not something that can be left to purely local 
action because some of these communities have to do in a few years 
what in the older communities was done over a generation or two. 
And we have set up a system of advances for emergency school con- 
struction, with “emergency” again meaning something that requires 
immediate action. 

Once a district has obtained a debt exceeding 15 percent of its su- 
called full value, it is eligible for advances for new construction. That 
15 percent at the moment is meaningless because the equalization rates 
are not reliable. 

The property in New York State is still assessed at depreciation 
levels, and those equalization rates used by the State in deciding what 
full value is has not been revised in 20 years. 
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Senator Gotpwarter. Could I inject a question there? Has the edu- 
cation association and the teachers association and the PTA made any 
concerted effort to get that situation changed ¢ 

' Dr. Burke. Yes, and I was coming to that just now. I will answer 
your question immediately. 

In 1949 we authorized a restudy of the equalization rates. And 
through careful analysis of sales data throughout the State and in 
supplementing the sales data by field appraisals for classes of property 
where there were inadequate sales data, the rates have been revised. 
They have been released for cities. It has resulted in about a 70- 
percent increase in the full valuation cities. The towns’ rates have not 
been released yet. It is anticipated that they will be increased at 
least 100 percent. 

That 15 percent was established with some knowledge of the in- 
adequacy of the existing equalization rates. I have no doubt that 
that would be reduced perhaps around 10 percent when the new rates 
come out. I don’t know. That is just an offhand guess. 

In setting up this system of advances, the costs were set at a level 
that would assure a building that would meet our minimum standards 
as to safety and sanitation, health, and education, and at the same time 
would foster true economy in construction. 

They are not based on the average construction costs in the State. 
They are not based on the lowest. In actual practice they are set 
rather low but that decision was not based just on that alone. The 
Architects School Building Commission actually designed buildings 
and went out and looked at buildings to make sure that reasonably 
adequate buildings could have been built for these allowances. And 
the law also has protections to insure that existing buildings are used 
at full capacity and the method of financing is sound, and that cur- 
rent operations are protected, and that enrollment estimates have been 
carefully done and that the advances are used for debt services. 

There is one other thing that we have done in addition to setting 
the cost allowances at a point where there would be true economy, 
but also any district coming in for an advance from the date the 
statute went into effect, in 1950, on all buildings that they have built 
since 1950, they would not be allowed to include the whole debt in this 
15 percent. The only part they can include in computing the 15- 
percent debt is the debt computed at these cost allowances, and not 
what they actually spent. So there is that safeguard. 

There is another safeguard that has been taken, which is probably 
more valuables. A handbook has been put out, first against the op- 
position of the architects, but now with their cooperation, showing 
how to economize in school construction. As a result of that, 
we have increased our minimum space standards 16 percent, while 
building costs were going up 8 percent, yet built the buildings for 
12 percent less than they were being built. 

Now, I want to come to one point in these three bills that I think 
deserves very careful consideration. All three of them have provi- 
sions for State plans of school construction. We take exception par- 
ticularly to section 4 (a) (3) of S. 2779 because it is our feeling that 
that imposes undue centralization on the localities within a State. 

In New York State, in the light of the background that I have given 
you this morning, I think it is very obvious that any statewide plan 
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would be just impossible to formulate with all of the imponderables 
that I have discussed. 

What is important is that local planning of a given project be care- 
fully done with due attention to district reorganization, the educa- 
tional needs of the area, and economy in construction and economy 
in financing, and such matters as that. 

I think what is important from the point of view of Federal-State 
relations is not the formulation of a State plan which might not 
be defensible, but that a State have a plan and have staffing to assist 
localities in doing these more fundamental things. 

Although the language of section 4 (a) (3) of S. 2601 might do 
what I am discussing, I think it ought to be made more explicit that a 
State can submit a plan for assisting localities in developing sound 
long-range school-building plans with due attention to economy, 
district reorganization, and other factors. 

Incidentally, we have a master plan of school-district reorganization 
that is not imposed on localities, but it is a guide that we follow in 
working out district reorganization and locating buildings in those 
new districts. 

The language of section 112 (a) (2) of S. 359 might be interpreted 
in that light. But again I think it ought to be made explicit that the 
important thing be that the State have a plan to assist localities in 
promoting economy, sound planning, and sound construction on the 
local level. 

Senator Gotpwater. I have no questions. I had some questions, 
but you answered them in your testimony. 

I again want to thank you on behalf of the committee for giving 
us of your valuable time. We certainly will take your suggestions 
to heart when we write this bill up; the various suggestions you have 
made will be remembered. 

Dr. Burke. Pardon me, Senator. I had a note that I had attached 
a copy of the statute, and I did not have 75 copies, but I brought 2 
along for the record. 

Senator Gotpwater. Would you like to have that made a part of 
the record ? 

Dr. Burke. Yes. 

Senator Gotpwarer. That will be done. 

(The statutes are as follows:) 


THE UNIVERSITY OF THE STATE OF New YORK, THE STATE EpUCATION DEPARTMENT, 
ALBANY 1 


EDUCATION LAW 
Section 3603-c 
§ 3603-c. Advances for emergency school building requirements 


1. Definitions. As used in this section the following terms shall have the 
meanings respectively set forth in this subdivision. 

a. “Advances” shall mean the amount of money apportioned to any school 
district in any fiscal year pursuant to this section, to reduce local taxes for net 
debt service. 

b. “Emergency school building requirements” shall mean school facilities for 
public-school pupils residing within a school district which the commissioner 
determines must be provided before or during the school year beginning July first, 
nineteen hundred fifty-four, by the construction of school buildings, the construc- 
tion of additions to or the reconstruction of school buildings, the conversion of 
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school buildings or school building alterations, and which the commissioner de- 
termines cannot be provided otherwise than by such construction, in order to 
(1) accommodate increasing enrollments, (2) replace destroyed, seriously dam- 
aged or seriously hazardous school buildings, or (8) accommodate public- 
school pupils of a central or enlarged city school district. 

ec. “School building bonds” shall mean outstanding bonds payable by a school 
district issued (1) prior to April first, nineteen hundred fifty, for the object or 
purpose of financing the acquisition or construction of school buildings, the 
construction of additions to or the reconstruction of school buildings, the con- 
version of school buildings, or school building alterations, and (2) on or after 
such date for emergency school building requirements. In no event shall such 
term include bonds payable from a tax levy on an area less than the total area 
of the district. 

d. “Actual valuation” shall mean the actual valuation of a school district as 
computed under the provisions of section thirty-six hundred three-b of this 
chapter for the purpose of making apportionments based on the school year 
during which an advance is to be paid. 

e. “Tax levy for net debt service” shall mean an amount of school district 
taxes on real estate equal to the amount produced by the tax rate determined 
pursuant to paragraph b of subdivision nine of this section. 

f. ‘Net debt” shall mean the sum of school building bonds, provided, how- 
ever, that where the estimated or actual cost of emergency school building re- 
quirements exceeds the approved cost allowances, determined pursuant to sub- 
division six of this section, there shall be included in net debt only a propor- 
tionate part of the total outstanding bonded indebtedness issued for such require- 
ments. Such proportionate part shall be computed by applying to such outstand- 
ing indebtedness issued for such requirements the ratio which the approved cost 
allowances bears to such estimated or actual cost. In computing the net debt 
of a central school district, there shall be excluded outstanding bonded in- 
debtedness to the extent to which the commissioner shall estimate that moneys 
receivable by the district pursuant to section eighteen hundred six of this chapter 
shall meet the annual requirements for the payment of the principal of such 
indebtedness. In computing the net debt of a common or union free school 
district which is a component of a central high school district, there shall be 
included the apportioned share of the net debt of the central high school dis- 
trict. Such share shall be determined by apportioning to each district such por- 
tion of the net debt of the central high school district, as the actual valuation of 
such component district bears to the total actual valuation of all the school 
districts included in such central high school district. 

2. Districts eligible for advances. Any district which complies with the pro- 
visions of this section shall be eligible for an advance, provided, however, that: 

a. No common school district or union free school district not operating an 
approved secondary school shall be deemed to have emergency school building 
requirements for pupils in grades seven through twelve; 

b. No union free or common school district shall be deemed to have emergency 
school building requirements for pupils in grades kindergarten through six un- 
less the commissioner shall certify that (1) the school authorities or voters of 
the district have not rejected an annexation, consolidation or other school dis- 
trict reorganization approved or ordered by the commissioner (2) the district 
cannot contract with other districts for the education of the pupils because all 
districts to which the pupils could be transported with reasonable safety, com- 
fort, and economy have refused to provide instruction for such pupils, (3) the 
facilities needed to meet emergency school building requirements are so located 
and planned that they can be fully utilized with a reasonable transportation cost 
after the organization of a central school district or enlarged city school dis- 
trict, or after any other school district reorganization affecting such union free 
or common school district which may at some future time be approved or ordered 
by the commissioner, and (4) the construction of such facilities will not impede 
such centralization, enlargement or reorganization ; 

c. No school district shall be deemed to have emergency school building 
requirements for pupils in grades seven through twelve unless the commis- 
sioner shall certify that (1) the district cannot send such pupils to another 
district for instruction because all districts to which the pupils could be 
transported with comfort, safety, and economy have refused to provide instruc- 
tion for such pupils, (2) no pupils will be accommodated in such grades from 
territory which is not included in the district, and (3) no other districts should 
be consolidated with, annexed, or otherwise joined to such district. 
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ad. No school district shall be deemed to have emergency school building 
requirements to replace existing school buildings, other than one- and two-room 
buildings, unless the commissioner shall have found such buildings to be so 
hazardous as to require immediate replacement, and to be uneconomical to 
reconstruct or modern‘ze. 

e. No district shall be deemed to have emergency school building requirements 
for reconstruction or modernization of a school building, unless the commis- 
sioner shall certify that the building is a hazardous structure. 

3. Applications for approval of emergency school-building requirements. Ap- 
plications for approval of proposed improvements as facilities needed to meet 
emergency school-building requirements may be filed after a proposition for the 
proposed improvement shall have been adopted at a school district meeting by an 
affirmative vote of not less than two-thirds of the qualified voters voting thereon, 
and before the bonds authorized therefor are sold or before April first, nineteen 
hundred fifty-four, whichever is earlier. Applications shall be submitted on 
forms prescribed by the commissioner. Each application shall be accompanied 
by preliminary plans for the facilities proposed to be constructed and maturity 
schedules for all school building bonds. The district shall furnish such other 
information as may be required by the commissioner to substantiate the 
application. 

4. Determinations by the commissioner on applications for approval of 
emergency school building requirements. In relation to each application the 
commissioner shall first determine whether the district, as of the date of the 
application, has emergency school building requirements as defined in paragraph 
b of subdivision one, and subdivision two of this section. In the event such 
determination shall be in the affirmative, the commissioner shall then: 

a. Determine the number of pupils for which the district has such emergency 
school-building requirements, in accordance with the provisions of subdivision 
five of this section ; 

b. Determine the cost allowances for such emergency school-building require- 
ments for such pupils, in accordance with the provisions of subdivision six of 
this section ; 

c. Approve a schedule of maturities of the bonds to be issued for such 
emergency school-building requirements; 

d. Estimate whether, after such bonds are issued (1) the net debt of the 
district will equal or exceed fifteen per centum of the estimated actual valuation 
of the district, and (2) net debt service will exceed the estimated amount of 
the tax levy for net debt service required under the provisions of subdivision 
nine of this section ; and 

e. Estimate whether, after such bonds are issued, the total amount to be 
raised by local tax on real estate for the purposes of the school district will 
equal or exceed the amount of the fifteen dollar levy, as defined in paragraph 
« of subdivision nine of this section, plus the estimated levy for net debt 
service. 

5. Number of pupils. Determinations made by the commissioner in relation to 
the number of pupils for which a district has emergency school-building require- 
ments shall be made on the basis of the following standards: 

a. The number of pupils for which a district has emergency school-building 
requirements, involving construction of a new building or of an addition, in 
grades for which application is made, shall not exceed the total resident pupils 
in such grades minus pupil capacity for such grades. 

(1) “Total resident pupils” shall be computed by either of the following 
methods at the option of the district making application for an advance: (a) 
the number of pupils residing within such district in the grades within the 
district for which application is made as recorded in the public-school registers 
at the time of application; or (b) the estimated number of such pupils to be 
enrolled in such grades in any school year not later than the fourth school year 
succeeding the school year in which such application is made. Such estimate, 
which shall be subject to approval by the commissioner, shall be based on an 
enrollment study of the district and such other information as the commissioner 
shall require with the application. 

(2) “Pupil capacity” shall be computed by the commissioner and shall mean 
the total number of pupils in the grades for which application is made by the 
district which can be accommodated in classrooms (including those in buildings 
or additions under construction and not yet occupied) which are or can be used 
for such grades. 
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b. The number of pupils for which a district has emergency school-building 
requirements shall not exceed the pupil capacity of the building or addition 
constructed for emergency school-building requirements for such pupils. 

c. The number of pupils for which a district has emergency school-building 
requirements shall be recomputed prior to the payment of an advance in each 
year on the basis of the average daily enrollment for the preceding school year 
of pupils residing within the district in the grades within the district for 
which the application was made. If such number is less than pupil capacity 
for such grades after construction of emergency school-building requirements, 
the percentage of difference shall be computed and the number of pupils for 
which the district has emergency school-building requirements for such grades, as 
determined pursuant to subdivision four of this section, under such applica- 
tion shall be reduced by such percentage. However, where total resident 
pupils was based upon an estimate for a given year, the provisions of this para- 
graph shall not apply until the year succeeding such given vear. 

d. Whenever the commissioner approves an addition to and a reconstruction, 
alteration or conversion of an existing school building as part of the facilities 
necessary to meet emergency school-building requirements, and such existing 
building, prior to such reconstruction, alteration, or conversion, does not con- 
form to minimum space allowances established pursuant to paragraph e of 
subdivision six of this section, the commissioner may compute its capacity in 
accordance with such allowances in determining the number of pupils for which 
the district has emergency school-building requirements. 

6. Cost allowances. a. Determinations made by the commissioner in rela- 
tion to costs shall not allow a cost unit per pupil of more than eleven hundred 
dollars for a building or addition housing grades kindergarten through six, 
or more than fifteen hundred dollars for a building or addition housing grades 
seven through nine or more than sixteen hundred dollars for a building or addi- 
tion housing grades seven through twelve, except in accordance with cost cor- 
rections established pursuant to this subdivision. 

b. Where a district finances site purchase, grading or improvement of the 
site, original furnishings, equipment, machinery or apparatus, or professional 
fees, or other incidental costs from the proceeds of a bond issue for approved 
emergency school building requirements, cost allowances may be increased by 
such expenditures but not more than twenty per centum for school buildings 
housing grades kindergarten through six and twenty-five per centum for school 
buildings housing grades seven through twelve. 

c. In no event shall the cost allowance exceed (1) the amount of the bond 
issue approved by the board of regents or state comptroller pursuant to section 
104.00 of the local finance law in cases where such approval is required, or 
(2) the amount of bonds issued for approved emergency school building re- 
quirements. 

d. The commissioner shall deduct from the cost allowance any funds of the 
district which are or will be on hand and available therefor, including but 
not limited to insurance proceeds not theretofore used for replacement of losses, 
school building reserve funds, federal grants for school buildings or other funds 
accumulated for school building construction, or gifts for school building pur- 
poses. 

e. The commissioner may establish from time to time: 

(1) Cost allowances below those herein provided ; 

(2) Cost allowances for reconstructing or modernizing structures approved 
under paragraph e of subdivision two, but not exceeding fifty per centum of 
the cost allowances provided in this subdivision ; 

(8) Minimum space allowances; and 

(4) Corrections in cost allowances for changes in costs from December first, 
nineteen hundred fifty, the date of the labor and material costs on which the 
cost allowances herein specified are based, according to an index number; pro- 
vided, however, that this paragraph shall not authorize any correction of or 
change in the allowances provided in paragraph b of this subdivision. 

f. Whenever the number of pupils for which a district has emergency school 
building requirements under an application submitted after April first, nine- 
teen hundred fifty-three is reduced according to the provisions of paragraph c 
of subdivision five of this section, cost allowances for such pupils shall be re 
duced by the same percentage. 

7. Issuance of bonds. a. The commissioner shall notify the district of his 
determinations under subdivision four of this section. Upon receipt thereof, 
and of other approvals required by law, the district may issue its bonds with 
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the maturities set forth in such notification. This section shall not prohibit 
a district from issuing its bonds with such other maturities as the district shall 
determine pursuant to law; provided, however, that no advance shall be paid 
under this section, except upon application pursuant to subdivision thirteen, 
unless the bonds shall have been issued in conformity with the determinations 
under subdivision four. 

b. Immediately after the bonds are issued for emergency school building 
requirements, the school authorities of the district shall certify to the commis- 
sioner the amount issued, the date of the bonds, the dates and amounts of the 
maturities of principal, the rate of interest, and the interest payment dates. 
Such certificate shall also set forth the same information in relation to any 
other school building bonds of the district. 

8. Computation of net debt service. Upon receipt of the certificate referred 
to in subdivision seven, the commissioner shall compute net debt service to be 
paid in the next succeeding fiscal year of the school district and notify the 
district as to the amount thereof. Net debt service shall include: 

a. Interest on net debt; 

b. The principal payments on net debt evidenced by bonds having a maturity 
equal to the maximum maturity permitted by law as of the date of issue ; 

c. The principal payments on net debt evidenced by bonds issued prior to 
April first, nineteen hundred fifty, having a maturity of less than the maximum 
maturity permitted by law as°of the date of issue, but not in excess of an 
amount to be computed by dividing the original amount of such bonds by an 
amount equal to one less than the maximum number of years for which such 
bonds could have been issued; provided, however, that in determining the 
original amount of such bonds in the case of a central school district, there 
shall be excluded a portion of such original amount to the extent to which ‘the 
commissioner shall estimate that moneys receivable by the district pursuant 
to section eighteen hundred six of this chapter shall meet the annual require- 
ments for the payment of the principal of such bonds; 

d. The principal payments on net debt evidenced by bonds issued on or after 
April first, nineteen hundred fifty, having a maturity of less than the maximum 
maturity permitted by law as of the date of issue, but not in excess of an amount 
to be computed by dividing the original amount of net debt created by such 
bonds by an amount equal to one less than the maximum number of years for 
which such bonds could have been issued ; 

e. For the purpose of this subdivision, the maturity of bonds shall be com- 
puted from the date of the bonds or the date of the first bond anticipation note 
issued in anticipation of such bonds, whichever date is the earlier. 

9. Tax levy. a. The district at its annual meeting shall vote the tax levy 
herein required for net debt service to be paid in the fiscal year for which taxes 
are voted at such meeting, or, in districts where such vote is not required, shall 
otherwise impose such levy in accordance with law. 

b. The tax levy for net debt service shall be seven dollars per thousand dollars 
of actual valuation increased by fifty cents for each twenty per centum of 
total resident pupils as computed in paragraph a of subdivision five of this 
section for which advances have been allowed. 

ce. The school authorities shall compute the levy required pursuant to para- 
graph b of this subdivision. This amount shall be included in the amount of 
taxes levied in the district for such year. In addition to such amount, there 
shall be levied in the district an amount equivalent to a tax of at least fifteen 
dollars per thousand dollars of actual valuation, less amounts received by 
the district during such year from taxes imposed pursuant to the provisions 
of chapter two hundred seventy-eight of the laws of nineteen hundred forty- 
seven, as amended. 

10. Computation, payment, and use of advances. In each school district fiscal 
year subsequent to March thirty-first, nineteen hundred fifty-three, the commis- 
sioner shall pay to each district qualifying for an advance on or after April first, 
nineteen hundred fifty, an amount equal to the excess of net debt service over the 
levy for net debt service required in subdivision nine of this section in each such 
year, subject to the following provisions: 

a. A district shall not receive an advance in a school year unless it has a net 
debt equal to at least fifteen per centum of its actual valuation, and has levied a 
tax for school-district purposes at least equal to that required under subdivision 
nine of this section. 

b. In making an advance under an application submitted prior to April first, 
nineteen hundred fifty-three, the commissioner on request of the school authori- 
ties of the district shall compute the advance according to the provisions of this 
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section in effect at the time of submission of the application; provided, however, 
that if a district receives an advance under an application submitted on or after 
April first, nineteen hundred fifty-three, all advances to such district shall be 
computed according to the provisions of this section in effect on April thirtieth in 
the school year immediately preceding the school year in which the advances are 
to be paid. 

ce. Except as provided in paragraph b of this subdivision, the amount of each 
advance shall be computed in accordance with the provisions of this section in 
effect on April thirtieth in the school year immediately preceding the school year 
in which the advance is to be paid. 

d. The commissioner may apportion and pay advances on the basis of estimates 
when necessary. He shall correct any errors resulting from the use of such esti- 
mates by increasing or decreasing advances or other apportionments paid in the 
same or following year. The amount of any overpayments resulting from the 
use of enrollment estimates provided pursuant to paragraph a of subdivision five 
of this section shall be deducted from advances or other apportionments paid in 
the same or following year. Any such decrease in or deduction from advances 
or other apportionments may be spread over a period not exceeding five years 
where determined necessary by the commissioner to avoid an undue tax burden 
in the district. 

e. All advances received pursuant to this section shall be applied to the payment 
of the principal of and interest on the bonds for which they were paid. 

11. Payments to the state. In any year when net debt service as certified by 
the commissioner shall be less than the levy for net debt service required pursuant 
to this section, or when the district does not levy the total taxes required pur- 
suant to this section, no advance shall be paid. The district shall pay to the 
state in each such year the excess of the amount which would have been raised 
by such tax levy for net debt service over the amount of net debt service, pro- 
vided that the sum of the amounts so paid shall not exceed the sum of the amounts 
advanced for emergency school building requirements on or after April first, 
nineteen hundred fifty. Such difference shall be deducted from any other appor- 
tionment of state aid to the school district. 

12. Period of payment to the state. Notwithstanding any other provisions of 
this section, the obligation of any district to make payments to the state for 
advances paid pursuant to an application submitted on or after April first, 
nineteen hundred fifty, shall cease after the expiration of thirty years to be com- 
puted from the date of the first payment made to the state. 

13. Advances for school districts with contract indebtedness for school build- 
ings on or after April first, nineteen hundred fifty and before becoming eligible 
for an advance. 

a. Notwithstanding any other provision of this section, any district, which on 
or after April first, nineteen hundred fifty and before becoming eligible for an 
advance under this section, contracts indebtedness, evidenced by bonds, for the 
acquisition or construction of school buildings, the construction of additions 
to or the reconstruction of school buildings, the conversion of school buildings, 
or school building alterations, may apply to the commissioner for a determina- 
tion as to the amount of the principal and interest payments thereon which will 
be included in net debt service in computing any advance for which the district 
later may become eligible. 

b. Each such application shall be presented and acted upon, in so far as 
possible, in the same manner as an application presented under the provisions 
of subdivision three of this section, subject to the following conditions: 

(1) Such district may apply for approval of the maturity schedule for such 
bonds before applying for an advance. 

(2) The application for an advance may be approved notwithstanding that 
(a) the indebtedness was contracted prior to approval of emergency school build- 
ing requirements, or (b) the schedule of maturities does not conform with the 
requirements established pursuant to subdivision four of this section. 

(8) The commissioner shall determine net debt, shall make the determinations 
required under this section and shall notify the district of the cost allowances 
which will be applied in computing advances under this section. 

(Note.—There was appropriated by said chapter 748 of the laws of 1953, 
$1,000,000 for carrying out the provisions of this section. ) 


Senator Gotpwater. That concludes the list of witnesses on these 
bills this morning. 

Without objection, the subcommittee will stand adjourned. 

(Thereupon, the subcommittee adjourned at 10:30 p. m. to recon- 
vene at 10 a.m. Tuesday, May 18, 1954.) 
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TUESDAY, MAY 18, 1954 


Untrep Srares Senate, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON EpucaATION OF THE COMMITTEE 
on Lapor AND Pusiic WELFARE, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room P-63, 
old Supreme Court room, the Capitol, Senator John Sherman Cooper 
presiding. 

Present : Senators Cooper, Upton, and Hill. 

Present also: Roy E. James, staff director, Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 

Senator Coorrr. The committee will come to order. 

Our first witness this morning is Senator Earle C. Clements, of 
Kentucky. 


STATEMENT OF HON. EARLE C. CLEMENTS, A UNITED STATES 
SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF KENTUCKY 





Senator Cooper. I would like to say for myself that I am very 
happy Senator Clements is here as a witness. Senator Clements intro- 
duced the first bill a year ago on this subject. S. 516; is it not? 

Senator CLements. 8.359, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Cooper. We are very happy to have you here as a witness, 

Senator Crements. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am here to add 
my voice to those who are appearing before these hearings to urge 
immediate Federal aid for the construction of schools. 

I want it understood that I am here championing a cause and not 
a particular bill, even though one of the bills you are considering 
is my own measure, 8. 359. We are dealing with such a serious mat- 
ter relating to the future well-being of our Nation that I feel we 
must set aside any pride in authorship and work together to seek the 
solution of the problem. 

It is my firm belief that the solution to this problem rests in some 
form of Federal assistance for the construction of schools now. Un- 
less we take some action at this session of Congress, we may well 
find our whole school system in a complete state of collapse within a 
short period of time. 

The School Facilities Survey released in December 1953 by the 
United States Department of Education, revealed a shortage of 245,- 
417 classrooms in 1952, which, when projected into the current school 
year, indicates that this shortage has reached a figure of 341,000 
classrooms. On the basis of a ratio prescribed by the Office of Edu- 
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cation of 27 students per classroom—which you and I know few schools 
can achieve—this means that over 9 million of our schoolchildren are 
currently suffering from a lack of proper school facilities. 

A well-educated and trained population is vital to our democratic 
system; and the implications of 9 million of our youth—one-third of 
our school population—receiving their education under adverse condi- 
tions are, to say the least, staggering. 

I am afraid that we of the older generation are going to turn over 
enough problems to those who must follow in our footsteps without 
their having to face these problems with an improper educational 
foundation. 

We see many expressions today that our youth are not receivin 
an adequate foundation in the principles Ameriean history can teach 
them. There are those who argue that some have turned to com- 
munism because they did not have a proper understanding of the 
heritage of our Nation. I am sure that hunger, unemployment, and 
general economic difficulties have been equally—it not greater—con- 
tributing factors; but certainly duty is clear in this regard if im- 
proper school facilities are impairing this vital phase of educational 
training. 

I would be less than frank if I did not state my disappointment 
that a recommendation has come from the administration to delay 
action in alleviating this serious condition. I agreed wholeheartedly 
with the statement of the President in his state of the Union message 
of last year when he declared : “Our school system demands prompt, 
effective help.” Now the President’s Secretary of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare has suggested that we continue studies 
in this field and that action not come until after a White House con- 
ference on education is held in 1956. In my view, this would be a 
great mistake. I do not believe we can afford the luxury of 2 more 
years of inaction just to collect further data. 

When Pearl Harbor struck our Nation at the beginning of World 
War IT, we did not ask to conduct endless studies before taking action. 
We made an immediate declaration of war. Mr. Chairman, we have 

reached a Pearl Harbor in our school construction. We must declare 
war in face of this emergency. 

In the meantime there can be a continuing study of our school needs 
and the White House Conference can be held in 1956. But, by the 
time the conference is held and its report is released, we will have 
already made our start in alleviating the threat to our educational 
system. 

I woud like, if I could, at this point to interject one other consid- 
eration into the hearings. There is no question that our greatest 
interest in this bill is providing the cnaenineliniian for educating our 
youth, but I would like to point to a subsidiary factor. It seems to 
me that this program of school construction would provide a real 
stimulus to the labor market. More than 314 million Americans are 
unemployed today, and countless others are working at less than full 
time. Many jobs could be developed under this program to help in 
relieving this serious situation. 

Mr. Chairman, I stated I am not here to press for action on any par- 
ticular bill. There are good features in each of the measures you are 
studying. It would be my hope that the bill you report to the Senate 
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would combine the best elements of each of the measures which will 
stimulate school construction. I would point to the excellent feature 
common to the chairman’s bill, 8S. 2601, and to Senator McClellan’s 
bill, of which I am a cosponsor, to weigh the apportionment of Fed- 
eral aid according to the per capita income of the States. 

More importantly, I would stress the principle of the Hill-Burton 
Act on hospital construction, which is incorporated in each of these 
measures. There are many who have declared that a large expendi- 
ture of money for school construction might lead to some form of 
Federal control of our educational system. We have had several 
years of experience now under the Hill-Burton principle as applied 
to hospitals. I am happy that a member of your committee was a 
sponsor of that measure, and I am sure there are none who will argue 
that under this program the Federal Government has assumed control 
of the medical profession. In fact, I have never met a member of the 
medical professon who has not offered high praise for the great work 
done in improving our hospital care under the Hill-Burton Act. 

There have been questions raised also as to the total cost of an 
adequate program for school construction. Attempts have been made 
to place a ceiling on the amount of Federal participation. I am sure 
that some such ceiling may be placed in the bill when it is finally 
reported. However, I would most strongly argue that this ceiling 
face up to the desperate situation in our schools. An unrealistic ceil- 
ing would be worse than no ceiling at all and would, in fact, merely 
be paying lip service to the proven need. It is my firm opinion that 
this ceiling should be at least $500 million annually. But, if a larger 
amount is found necessary to adequately fill the need, I feel sure the 
members of this subcommittee will not hesitate to provide this au- 
thorization. It was a great Kentuckian and a great President, Abra- 
ham Lincoln, who was once asked how long he thought a man’s legs 
should be. He replied that they should be long enough to reach the 
ground. This Congress must authorize and appropriate sufficient 
funds to reach toward the goal of adequate facilities for the education 
of our youth. 

I am sure there are many here today who are thinking of what 
effect the ruling on yesterday by the Supreme Court respecting segre- 
gation in the public schools may have on our educational facilities. I 
cannot possibly see at this moment how this decision could in any way 
minimize the need for school construction, and I can certainly conceive 
of instances where the Court’s decision would make the need for 
action in this field even more imperative, particularly in those areas 
where the colored school facilities may have lagged behind the facili- 
ties for other students. 

Mr. Chairman, I certainly appreciate this opportunity to appear 
before you on behalf of my bill and, as I said previously, all the other 
bills that have as their objective school construction. 

I would like to remark that I might have spoken of personal exper- 
iences I have had in dealing with this problem, and of the needs 
faced in my home State of Kentucky, the home State also of the dis- 
tinguished chairman of this subcommittee. There are leaders in our 
State here today, the superintendent of public construction and the 
executive secretary of the school association, who can speak from 
firsthand knowledge of the need for a measure of this kind. 
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Prior to Mr. Butler and Mr. Dodson appearing before you, Mr. 
Chairman, I would like to present to you and other members of the 
committee an article that appeared a year ago in the Courier Journal, 
and which was written by Mr. Allen Trout, who is one of the best 
informed newspapermen, as the chairman knows, in our State. Few 
people, if any, in our State have a better knowledge of general 
conditions than does Allen Trout. 

Mr. Trout, shortly after the introduction of S. 359 a year ago, sent 
me a number of photographs which I would not want the members 
of this committee to think were examples of all schools that you 
might find in our State, but they are examples of what exist in many 
spots in our State, and I take it, from information I have had from 
other areas of this country, there are other sections where the need 
is just as appalling as it is in Kentucky. 

I would like to present these to you. I would like to have them 
back, but I would like for you to have the benefit of seeing those 
conditions. 

Senator Coorer. The committee will receive those exhibits and 
examine them, and I hope we will return them. 

Senator Clements, I would like to say this: I would like to say that I 
am personally very happy that you came before this committee today 
to testify. 

I would like to have it appear in the record that Senator Clements 
speaks from large experience in this field. He served as a county 
officer dealing with the problems of the typical county in our State. 
He was a member of the State legislature and a leader of the senate 
in our State. He served as Governor of Kentucky and dealt continu- 
ally with this problem. Our State has a constitutional provision 
which limited, at that time, the possibilities of increased financing in 
this field. Yet under Senator Clements’ administration, increases 
were made in appropriations for our schools. The per capita was 
made for each school child and advances were made. So I know 
he dealt with this problem practically as well as theoretically. 

Weare happy that you have appeared. I would like to ask you this: 
The question has arisen as to what the States will do or can do toward 
increasing their efforts toward financing. If you would, Senator 
Clements, would you recall or state to the committee some of the things 
that have been done in our own State, which does have a difficult eduea- 
tional problem, to increase the responsibility and efforts of the States? 

You will remember our school-construction plans and the increased 
per capita, those things that you know from your own experience, and 
the efforts that have been made. Would you speak to those ? 

Senator CLements. Mr. Chairman, there have been no direct appro- 
priations made by the State for construction in the common-school 
field. The appropriation for common-school purposes, both the per 
capita fund and the equalization fund, have been increased very greatly 
in late years, but they still lack a lot in taking care of the needs since 
there is no help i in the construction field. 

Senator Coorrr. Our State did place into operation some time ago 
the principle of equalization to attempt to give greater aid to the 
poorer districts. 

Senator Clements. That is correct. And that equalization portion 
of the school funds has greatly increased from its original figure of, I 
believe 10 percent, up to the present 25 percent. Twenty-five percent 
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of all the school funds that are collected in the State are distributed 
on an equalization basis. 

Senator Coorrr. There has been quite a large increase, has there not, 
in the per capita appropriations for schools ? 

Senator CLements. Yes. I remember it is not too long ago that it 
was around a little more than $10 and today the State’s appropriation, 
I believe, runs nearer $38 per pupil, which is far too low. 

Senator Cooper. The per capita has been increased about three 
times? 

Senator CLements. More than threefold. 

Senator Coorrr. And also I think in our State it is permitted for 
corporations to be formed in school districts which issue bonds and 
then the school districts pay rentals to retire the bonds. 

Senator CLements. I would say that the higher court of our State 
has been reasonably lenient in that respect in permitting holding com- 
panies to be formed, and schools built under a revenue-bond plan. 

Senator Cooper. Senator Upton? 

Senator CLements. But there are areas in our State, Mr. Chairman, 
where you just cannot build these schools on a revenue-bond plan, 
with a hundred percent of the cost of the building to be paid from 
revenue bonds, and expect to be paid out of current tax revenues. 

Senator Coorprr. Senator Upton ? 

Senator Urron. Senator Clements, is the problem in Kentucky rural 
or urban? 

Senator CLiements. Well, it is greater in the rural areas than it is 
in the urban areas. It is a problem in both. 

Senator Upton. I suspect you have rather fine schools in Louisville. 

Senator CLeMENtTs. We do. 

Senator Upron. I say that not on personal knowledge, but through 
members of the family. 

Senator Cooper. I might say Senator Upton’s daughter is now a 
resident of Kentucky. 

Senator Urron. Yes. We have two members of our family at- 
tending schools in Kentucky. 

Senator Crements. We have a very fine school system in Louis- 
ville and Louisville can come nearer meeting their needs than any 
other area of the State. We have a few other areas that can do as 
well. But in the other areas of the State, in those areas where the 
assessments are somewhat lower, the need is unusually great, and the 
building needs will riot be met, in my judgment, in any way other 
than by a Federal-aid program. I want to say this for the chairman 
and members of the committee, I do not think they can make a finer 
constribution to the youth of this and the next generation than to 
take the steps for school construction that were taken by Congress 
some years ago in the field of hospital work. It is all comparable to 
the work of highways. This idea of people being worried about 
Federal control is not so; they would not want to change in any great 
degree the system of building highways in this country, and they 
would not want to change the plan of the Hill-Burton Act. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to commend you for taking the initiative in 
this matter. Both of us knew the problem existed in our State. That 
is the reason we introduced the bill that each of us introduced a year 
ago. Soon after you became chairman of this subcommittee, you 
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began the work of initiating these hearings, and I commend you for 
it. I hope that regardless of some impediments that may be thrown 
in the subocuinelieds way, some discouragement that may come along, 
I hope you will carry these hearings to a fruitful conclusion. 

Senator Coorer. Senator Hill? 

Senator Hiri. Mr. Chairman, I just want to join with you, sir, to 
express appreciation to Senator Clements for coming here this morn- 
ing with his background of knowledge, experience, and devoted 
efforts in making this very timely and very fine presentation. He 
spoke of Abraham Lincoln, from your great State of Kentucky, Mr. 
Chairman, your State and Senator Clements’ State. As I sit here in 
these hearings, I continue to think of that great Landmark Act, the 
Land Grant College Act, and how the same old arguments that are 
being made today against this Federal aid were made against that act. 

We recall that, swayed by those arguments, President Buchanan 
vetoed the act, and it wasn’t until Abraham Lincoln became President 
of the United States, and he gave his leadership to the cause, with all 
of his background and trouble and hardship in getting an education, 
that that act became the law of the land. 

No man today can even attempt to estimate what the passage of 
that act has meant to our country, what it has contributed to the 
greatness of our America. So I want to thank you, Senator Clements, 
along with the chairman, for your appearance here this morning. 

Senator Crements. Thank you, Senator Hill. There is not a per- 
son in this country, in my judgment, who would have the temerity 
to come before the Congress and want the repeal of the Morrell Act 
at this time. Should this committee be successful in initiating a 
school-construction program, it will not be but a few years that it 
will be on as solid ground as the Hill-Burton Act and as the Morrell 
Act. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to present to you the superintendent of 
public instruction in Kentucky, Mr. Wendell P. Butler. 


STATEMENT OF WENDELL P. BUTLER, STATE SUPERINTENDENT OF 
PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, FRANK- 
FORT, KY. 


Senator Cooper. We are very happy to have you with us, Mr. Butler. 

Mr. Burier. I am Wendell Butler, superintendent of public instruc- 
tion of Kentucky. 

Mr. Chairman, may I express my appreciation to the members of 
this committee and to Senator Cooper, our own distinguished Senator, 
for the opportunity to appear here and make a few remarks in behalf 
of Federal aid for school construction. 

I also want to express my appreciation to Senator Clements, an- 
other great Kentuckian, for appearing here this morning in behalf 
of Federal aid for school construction. 

The No. 1 educational problem in Kentucky is a rural one. Short- 
age of teachers, overcrowded and poorly equipped classrooms, dilapi- 
dated buildings, and inadequate transportation services, all combine to 
cheat thousands of children in Kentucky. These pressing problems are 
found in every school district in Kentucky, but the needs are more 
urgent in the rural areas. 
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The school-housing situation in Kentucky is deplorable. By nation- 
wide standards only 122 school buildings in Kentucky could be rated 
satisfactory. A recent survey of Kentucky’s educational needs shows 
that: 

1. There are 18,908 classrooms in use in the State. Of this number 
of classrooms, 7,881 are either outmoded or unfit and should be aban- 
doned and not used for school purposes. 

2. There are 4,616 school plants in Kentucky. Of this number 
of plants, 2,600 are 1-teacher schools, and approximately 1,000 are 
2- and 3-teacher schools. 

At this time I would like to present this picture to the members 
of this committee, a typical one-room school in Kentucky. In fair- 
ness I would like to say that that picture was taken about a year ago, 
and it is my information this morning that the weatherboarding has 
been replaced on one end and the step repaired. But the building is 
still standing there. 

3. Eighty percent of all the school buildings in Kentucky are with- 
out central heating systems. 

4. Twenty-five percent of Kentucky’s children are in schools with 
hand-operated water facilities. 

5. Thirty-eight percent of Kentucky’s children attend schools with 
outdoor toilet facilities. 

Here is another picture of the outdoor toilet facilities in one of 
Kentucky’s schools. ‘This picture was taken about a month ago. I 
would like to present it to the members of this committee. 

6. anaes of Kentucky children have never had the services of 
legally qualified teachers. 

7. More than one-half of Kentucky’s children are in overcrowded 
classes where teachers cannot give adequate time to any child. Many 
classrooms have more than 60 pupils. 

I would like to present this picture of an overcrowded condition. 
This picture was taken last month. It is an actual picture. 

8. Many children must board school buses before 5:30 a. m., to 
get to school. 

Here is another picture of an overcrowded school bus. Every 
child in that line boarded that bus on the day the picture was taken 
last month. 

The State health department’s division of public health sanitation, 
in a survey of 259 schools in 16 counties, found that— 

1. Toilets in 90.3 percent of Kentucky’s school buildings are inade- 
quate or in bad ndiiten, 

2. Hand-washing facilities are deficient in 87.2 percent. 

3. Water supplies in 67.9 percent are unsafe. 

4. Water disposal in 74.1 percent is substandard. 

5. Walls are in bad condition in 71.8 percent, and floors are bad in 
55.9 percent. 

6. Lighting is poor in 58.6 percent, and hearing and ventilating 
poor in 57 percent. 

It is my purpose to give you a picture of the urgent building prob- 
lem which is facing the school system of Kentucky. 

Seeond, I would like to point out the fact that Kentucky is doing 
everything possible to provide adequate building facilities for her 
boys and girls. 
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The need for schoolhouse construction in Kentucky is urgent now 
and is becoming more pressing day by day. Danger signals are flying; 
enrollment is at a peak, The big increase in enrollment and the back- 
log of construction carried over from the de pression years and the 
war years have created serious problems in practically every school 
district in the State. 

Another thing which has contributed considerably to the need for 
schoolhouse construction in our State is our rural highway program. 
Better roads mean better attendance in school. A network of rural 
roads makes it possible for all of Kentucky’s children to be educated 
in consolidated schools where better educational programs can be 
provided. 

It is true that inadequate building facilities is a roadblock to edu- 

cational progress in our State today. The people of Kentucky are 

nade for a program of consolidation. They are not satisfied with 
the outmoded and inadequate program which is now being provided 
for their boys and girls. 

What is Kentucky doing? One of the finest things that has ever 
happened to education in » Kentucky was a recent grassroots study 
of Kentucky schools. Thousands of Kentuckians participated in this 
survey. The people spoke; and, on the basis of what the people said, 
a program of education for Kentucky was formulated and recom- 
mended. On November 3, 1953, the overwhelming vote by which 
section 186 of our State constitution was amended was a clear indi- 
cation that the people of Kentucky want a sound educational program 
for the State. 

Senator Coorrr. What is the effect of the amendment on the con- 
stitution ? 

Mr. Burter. It made it possible to adopt a sound educational pro- 
gram known as the foundation program, Senator Cooper. 

Senator Coorrer. Does it have an effect on the amount of taxes to 
be levied ? 

Mr. Burier. The one requirement is that every district make a 
reasonable effort. If every district does not make a reasonable effort, 
the board has a right to raise the tax rate. 

The 1954 general assembly enacted into law a foundation program 
of education for Kentucky but did not appropriate enough money to 
finance the program. ‘The point I would like to make is this: If Fed- 
eral assistance can be secured for new buildings now, then the State 
will be in a better position to finance the program in the near future. 

Senator Ciements. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question ? 

Is it not a fact, Superintendent Butler, that the constitutional 
amendment that was passed last year, for the first time actually gives 
to the legislature complete authority in the distribution of school 
moneys on any basis that the legislature deems proper and equitable? 

Mr. Butter. That is correct. 

Senator Ciements. Prior to that time there had been some very 
definite restrictions in the distribution of school moneys by the legis- 
lature; is that correct ? 

Mr. Bur ier. Section 186 of our constitution provided for the dis- 
tribution of State aid on a census- pupil basis. This amendment'‘re- 
moved the roadblock, and it makes it possible now for the legislature 
to appropriate the money and carry out the mandate of section 183, 
which reads: 
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The legislature shall, by appropriate legislation, provide for an efficient school 
system throughout the State. 

It actually untied the hands of the legislature. 

Senator Crements. Thank you. 

Mr. Butter. Now, what are Kentucky’s future building needs? It 
is estimated that in 5 years an additional 10,590 new instruction rooms 
will be needed to meet the increased enrollment, replace the outmoded, 
unfit, and insanitary classrooms which should be abandoned. This 
estimate is based on actual visitation of staff members of the depart- 
ment of education who have visited all of the school districts durin 
the second phase of the school facilities survey, which was authorizec 
by Public Law 815. 

It is estimated that membership in the public schools in grades 1 
through 12 will increase 64,382 by the 1959-60 school year. This rep- 
resents an increase of 12.1 percent. The increase in pupil population 
in Kentucky between 1943 and 1953 was 54,792, or 11.5 percent. 

On the next page is a table on membership. This table points out 
this increase in attendance and enrollment. 

On page 5 there is a table on attendance, and on page 6 there is 
one on annual enrollment. These two tables are significant in that 
they help establish the validity of the table on membership which 
has been used as it is the most valid measure of the need for classroom 
space. 

Senator Coorrr. All of those tables will be made a part of the 
record. 

(The tables referred to follow :) 

The following table I shows the annual membership between 1943-44 and 
1952-53, and the estimates between 1953-54 and 1959-60: 





TABLE I.—Annual membership grades 1-12, public schools 

School year: Membership | Schoo] year—Cont. Membership 
SAAT. stecusbaobuntcnes OTE TR RRR in cinta 531, 959 
1944-45...... ee ea 477, 602 | 1953-54 (estimates)______ 552, 199 
epee a es 489, 146 | 1954-55_.._..___________ 562. 587 
UN ee ee 499, 542 BOGGS ie ct ___... 578, 008 
OEE iicicimbcmebatibey 497, 340 IPN iii tebbuns 577, 907 
ON a eas 512, 364 ithe eecintinvenitctcnal 585, 828 
Se ae oe ea aed 527, 225 lis reste nh skcdtbhonnc canes _ 590, 983 
pe ei oo 517, 954 1959-60______ date denied _. §96, 341 
NOON sn ih Schl ota 519, 971 





Membership has been used as it is the most valid measure of the need for 
classroom space. The following table II on average daily attendance indicates 
the same trend on increased enrollment as table I: 


TABLE II.—Annual average daily attendance of enrolled grades 1-12, public 


schools 
Average daily Average daily 
attendance of attendance of 
School year: enrolled Schoo] year—Cont. enrolled 
i Sachse cents itn valet . 414, 457 1948-49___............ 464 338. 90 
NN i oe ieee does .. 415, 478 1949-50___.........._. 480, 256. 82 
Were a Le 420, 691 Tren, li 474, 450. 69 
1946—47______- hanks neil 446, 576 | 1951-§2.___._.___.____ 477, §44, 63 
iin, Lindt piesed 451, 106 1952-53 peaiiins anclgindenation 492, 830. 33 


The following table III on annual enrollment in grades 1 through 12 in the 
public schools during the last 10 years indicates a similar upward trend as shown 
in tables I and IT: 
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TABLE III.—Annual enrollment grades 1-12, public schools 


School year: Membership | School year—Cont. Memborehip 
RN ie eee 582, 810 PE asso tepciepacniggnmaptita 552, 655 
ID cg cate civscinenenthaiilad 527, 890 i ssdctiinisii ct eins ee oediaee 563, 293 
Ns iciicentitnnascgnealang tala 534, 820 BI Sn dinitrate emreceren neces 563, 398 
tts ins tsakesncsincccetnestl 546, 098 BONER eb cen beeecus 562, 133 
th crcisteennteichideconieiess 548, 115 Se Ei bce cctchiniies tats lane 575, 767 


Mr. Burier. Now the question of what is Kentucky doing to meet 
the need for schoolhouse construction. Kentucky school districts are 
using every available resource to provide more adequate building 
facilities. Many of them have found it necessary to issue revenue 
bonds to be retired from money which would otherwise be available 
for improving the current educ ational program. I mean by this, they 
are using revenue within the $1.50 statutory maximum tax rate. 
Some 37 districts, including our wealthier school districts such as 
Louisville, Jefferson County, Fayette County, Owenboro, Paducah, 
Danville, and Henderson have been successful in voting a special 
school building fund tax of 50 cents per $100 assessed valuation under 
the special voted school building fund tax law, enacted by the general 
assembly in 1950. 

During the 1951-53 biennium, $32 million was used by Kentucky 
school districts for capital outlay purposes. Of this total expendi- 
ture, more than $4 million was received from the Federal Government 
for buildings, improvements to buildings, for sites, and improvement 
to sites. This expenditure was made in those sections of the State 
where pupil population was the result of Federal activities. 

During this same biennium, 171 new buildings were constructed and 
there were 364 additions, consisting chiefly of classrooms. 

On the basis of estimates determined in the second phase of the 
school facilities survey—and this is an important point—it will cost 
approximately $360 million by 1959-60 to provide Kentucky school 
districts with the needed new facilities and the renovation of old 
tacilities. A 50-cent school building fund tax in any district would 
be sufficient to amortize bonds equal to 6.8 percent of the assessed 
valuation, assuming that the bonds were marketed at 4 percent. 
Assuming that all of the school districts of the State voted a special 
school building fund tax of 50 cents, and that needs for schoolhouse 
construction and financial ability to meet this need were evenly divided 
throughout the State, the proceeds of this tax would be sufficient to 
amortize only approximately $190 million in schoolhouse construction. 

Since we already have more than $60 million of school revenue 
bonds, there would be revenue for only $130 million additional in 
soheo! revenue bonds. Accordingly, there would still be a deficit of 

30 million between the ability of Kentuc ky school districts to finance 
“e needed school building program and the estimated total cost of 
the program. Actually, the defici iency would be greater because some 
Kentucky school districts are 50 times as able to finance a school pro- 
gram as are other Kentucky school districts. 

This subcommittee now has under consideration, three measures, 
S. 359, S. 2601, and S. 2779. I understand the general differences 
and similarities in these bills. As far as I can see, they are quite sim- 
ilar in nature and are designed to accomplish the same purpose. I 
will trust the judgment of this committee and Congress to pass a bill 
which will be to the best interest of all the States. 
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I am convinced that Kentucky cannot provide adequate educa- 
tional opportunities of all of her children without Federal aid. In 
the past 10 years, Kentucky has more than doubled its support of 
yublic education at both State and local levels. Despite this effort, 
Soieuke has not kept pace with her sister States and the educational 
opportunities offered her children are still grossly inadequate and 
fall short of those afforded children of the average States of this 
Nation. If Kentucky’s boys and girls are ever to be housed in school 
facilities that are adequate for a modern educational program, Fed- 
eral aid for schoolhouse construction is imperative. If Federal 
financial assistance can be secured for school construction, then local 
and State funds can be released for other educational services. 

In a democracy, every child is entitled to his birthright—the right 
to a good education. What is good for one part of this Nation is good 
for all of this Nation. The products of poor schools cannot be quar- 
antined; weakness in any part of the State weakens the whole State 
and Nation. Through Federal assistance all of our children can re- 
ceive their birthright—the right to a good education. 

The time for Federal aid for schoolhouse construction is now. The 
classroom shortage threatens the defense of this Nation. Delay is 
dangerous. I question the wisdom of postponing Federal aid at this 
time. Our children—our greatest resource—cannot wait until the 
White House conference. 

Senator Coorer. Thank you, Mr. Butler. 

Mr. Butler, if such a bill as we have under consideration could be 
passed, do you think it woud give incentive to other school districts in 
Kentucky to vote a special school building fund tax? 

Mr. Burtier. I do. I think Federal aid at this time would be a 
stimulation and would not discourage local State effort or local dis- 
trict effort. We have reason to believe that in Kentucky. 

Senator Coorrr. Senator Upton? 

Senator Urron. You are referring to the school districts. How 
are they constituted? What is the size of the district? Give us 
some information on that, if you will. 

Mr. Butter. In Kentucky, we have 224 local school districts, inde- 
pendent and county districts. They rank in size from 1,500 on up 
to thousands. 

Senator Upron. Do they have any counties as the unit for the 
system ¢ 

Mr. Butter. We have a number of unit systems. We have merged 
a lot of them in Kentucky. That isthe trend. In fact, three districts 
merged last week. 

Senator Upron. Are your districts now coextensive with your 
counties ¢ 

Mr. Butter. Yes, sir. 

Senator Coorer. You have county school districts, do you not, 
and then you have independent school districts? 

Mr. Butter. Yes, sir; within the county. 

Senator Cooper. Senator Hill? 

Senator Hi. Mr. Butler, I want to say that what impressed 
me most about your statement, it was a splendid statement, was the 
fact that you told us how Kentucky has redoubled her efforts. In 
the last 10 years she has doubled her support of public education at 
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both the State and local levels, in other words endeavoring to do 
the best she can. 

And you feel, too, do you, that just as has been demonstrated by 
car road program, and our hospital program, and our vocational- 
education program, and other Federal-aid programs, that Federal 
aid would be a great stimulant to even try to do more? 

Mr. Butter. Ido. I certainly do. 

Senator Hinn. I wane to thank you, sir. 

Senator Coorer. Thank you, Mr. Butler. 

Senator CLtements. Mr. Chairman ? 

Senator Cooper. Senator Clements. 

Senator CLements. Permit me to present Mr. Marvin Dodson, the 
executive secretary of the Kentucky Education Association. 


STATEMENT OF J. MARVIN DODSON, DIRECTOR OF PUBLIC RELA- 
TIONS, KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Senator Coorer. Mr. Dodson, we are glad to have you with us today. 

Mr. Dopson. Thank you. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I, too, want to express 
to the members of this committee and to your distinguished chairman, 
Senator Cooper, of Kentucky, my appreciation for this invitation to 
present my views on the school-building needs in the C ommonwealth 
of Kentucky, and also to Senator Clements for his interest in appear- 
ing here this morning and testifying in behalf of this legislation. 

My work carries me into all parts of the State, and I have had op- 
portunities to see for myself the overcrowded condition of many of 
our school buildings. It is not uncommon to see classrooms designed 
for 30 pupils with 40 or 50 crowded into them. Neither is it uncom- 
mon to see a building that was built to accommodate 300 pupils with 
450 to 500 pupils housed in it; and in many instances the construc- 
tion of the building is such that fire hazards are created. Many of 
the school buildings are 50 years old, or more. For instance, in the city 
of Louisville, which has probably the best school system in our State, 
a recent survey revealed that of the 74 buildings now being used, 35 
were constructed prior to 1900. 

However, I think I should like to point out to this committee the 
needs in 2 or 3 of our school districts in Kentucky. These counties 
have not been chosen because their needs are most acute. They do not 
represent either the best or the worst situations we have. 

Pike County: Pike County is the largest county in Kentucky, with 
an area of 779 square miles. According to the 1950 census it had a 
population of 81,154. It is located in the southeastern part of Ken- 
tucky. The handbook of the Agricultural and Industrial Develop- 
ment Board lists 88 coal-mining operations which employ 7,603 men. 
The population of the county is 98.2 percent native-born white, 1.5 
percent Negro, and 0.3 percent foreign-born white. 

According to the 1950 census, 1,470 persons, or 4.5 percent of the 
county’s population over 25 years of age had completed no years of 
school. However, the median female over 25 years of age had oes 
pleted 7.4 years of school and the median male had completed 7 
years of school. 

The 1950 census reported 10,227 males employed in mining, 1,544 
engaged in agriculture, 1,081 in retail trade, and 704 in manufactur- 
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ing. As shown above, the largest number of people by far are em- 
ployed in the mining industry. 

The population of Pike C ounty has increased from 22,686 in 1900 
to 81,154 in 1950, or an increase in excess of 250 percent. In the last 
22 years the school enrollment has increased from 14,640 in 1931 
to 19,876 on June 30, 1953, or an increase of 5,236 pupils. 

At the present time the Pike County Board of Education is levy- 
ing the maximum tax rate of $1.50 per $100 of assessed property valu- 
ations. Under Kentucky law this is the maximum rate that a board of 
education can levy. On January 1, 1953, Pike County had a gross 
assessment of $52,050,395. If the people of this county voted an addi- 
tional 50-cent tax rate, an amount of $260,251.97 annually could be 
raised. Allowing a 10 percent deduction to cover the cost of col- 
lections, delinquencies, and exonerations, there would be left $234,226 
annually for amortizing a building fund issue. This sum is sufficient 
to amortize a 4 percent issue of $3,183,000 in 20 years, $3,659,000 in 
25 years, or $4,050,000 in 30 years. 

According to the survey authorized under Public Law 815, the com- 
plete new pli int cost is $5,153,240, that is, the cost for new buildings 
alone, and sites. New buildings on sites now being used as school 
centers, $5,953,150; additions to existing buildings, $456,000; re- 
modeling on present buildings, $456,000; new sites, or site improve- 
ments, $158,500. This makes a total cost of new buildings needed in 
Pike County, $11,968,790. Therefore, an additional 50-cent tax would 
produce approximately 30 per cent of the needed additional revenue 
for buildings only. Because of the decline of business in the coal in- 
dustry, the economy of eastern Kentucky cannot stand much more 
additional school taxes. It so happens that this section of the State 
has the most children, and the least ability to give them adequate 
educational opportunities. The survey revealed further that there 
was a need for 384 additional classrooms in Pike County. 

Pulaski County: Pulaski County, the fourth largest in the State, 
has an area of 628 square miles. This county is the home of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Kentucky, the chairman of your subcom- 
mittee, Senator Cooper. It is situated in the south central part of 
Kentucky in the Knobs region. The population of Pulaski County 
has increased from 31,293 in 1900 to 38,452 in 1950. The population 
of the county is predominately native-born white; less than two- 

tenths of 1 percent of the population is foreign born; only 2 percent of 
the total population is Negro. 

The 1950 census showed that 245 persons over 25 years of age had 
completed no years of schooling. There were 3,760 over 25 years of 
age who had completed less than 4 years of scheni: 

There were 4,592 farms listed in the county. In addition to farm- 
ing, there is some lumbering. In the south central part of the county 
the tourist industry is being built up around Cumberland Lake. 

According to the survey authorized by Public Law 815, the aprox- 
mate cost needed to build new plants in ween County was $2,525,- 
400; new buildings on sites now being used, $1,596,! 850: additions to 
existing buildings, $ $798.50; new sites and site improvements, $47,500. 
The total additional revenue needed for buildings in Pulaski County 
is $5,064,500. 

The board of education in Pulaski County is now levying a maxi- 
mum tax of $1.50 for general school purposes. If a majority of the 
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voters chooses to levy a tax up to 50 cents per $100 for building pur- 
poses, such a tax would yield annually, $63,937.29 on the present as- 
sessments. Allowing 10 percent deduction to cover cost of collections, 
delinquencies, and exonerations, there would remain $57,543.56 for 
the amortizing of bonds. This would be sufficient to amortize an 
issue of $817,000 at 314 percent in a period of 20 years. This is ap- 
proximately 1614 percent of the revenue that is “needed in Pulaski 
County to relieve the housing situation during this next school year. 
According to the same survey referred to above, Pulaski County 
schools need 166 classrooms to relieve the present overcrowded con- 
clition. 

The above data have to do with Pulaski County schools only and do 
not include those of Somerset, Science Hill, Ferguson, Eubanks, and 
Burnside, which were independent districts within Pulaski County, 
at the time the survey was made. Some of them have now come into 
the county. I believe all of them except Somerset and Ferguson, I 
believe, have come into the county. 

The needs in these districts are just as great, accordingly, as they 
are in Pulaski County. For instance, the city of Somerset, the county 
seat, needs 34 classrooms. The survey revealed that $943,750 were 
needed for new buildings. The voters of Somerset have just recently 
passed a 50-cent building tax. This will amortize for 20 years at 314 
percent, $644,000. Somerset schools have a bonded indebtedness of 
$125,000. This amount, plus that needed for new buildings, total 
more than a million dollars which would be required in order for 
Somerset schoolchildren to have sufficient classrooms. There is still 
needed approximately four or five hundred thousand dollars for 
classrooms only, when you take into consideration the $644,000 which 
a 50-cent tax rate would yield. 

The problems of these two ec ounty school systems, Pike and Pulaski, 
are typical to a great degree of those facing boards of education in 
Kentucky. The shortage of classrooms is just one of the serious prob- 
lems facing them. For instance, in Pike County, 51 school buses 
travel a distance of 3,300 miles every day. This is an average of more 
than 60 miles per bus per day. Each bus transports an average of 
167 pupils daily. This item alone is costing the Pike County Board 
of Education $106,781.60. 

The same problem exists in Pulaski County. In that county, 26 
buses travel 1,265 miles every day with an average of 90 pupils per 
bus. The amount spent annually for transportation in Pulaski 
County is $54,128.35. The inadequate building space, therefore, is 
only one of the acute problems facing school authorities in Kentucky. 
Assistance on buildings, however, w ill in a small w ay help in relieving 
some of the other problems in the administration of the school sys- 
tems. Teachers’ salaries are woefully low. Hundreds of teachers 
are leaving the State each year because of better salaries elsewhere. 
We now have 2,300 teachers who have been issued emergency permits. 
These are teachers who could not qualify for certificates under the 
law. Many of them are high school graduates only. Sixty-six 
thousand, two hundred pupils in Kentucky are being taught by 
teachers with emergency permits. The average annual salary of the 
classroom teacher in Kentucky is $2,260; the lowest paid salary is 
$736 per year 
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School buses are overcrowded. There are places in Kentucky 
where schoolchildren are boarding buses as early as 5: 30 o’clock in the 
moring and returning home as late as 6 o'clock in the evening. 

To be sure, building needs are acute. Our most urgent need at 
present is school buildings Many of our classrooms have 50 and 60 
pupils crowded into them. Classes are meeting in auditoriums, on 
stages, in hallways, and other places that were not designed to be 
classrooms in the first place. 

It is my understanding that this committee is considering three 
bills which are designed to give relief to the States in their school- 

building needs. It is my hope that serious consideration will be given 

to these needs and that this committee will report favorably one of 
the bills and strongly urge the Congress to enact into law a measure 
that will give more adequate school-building space to the children of 
this Nation. 

Senator Coorrr. Mr. Dodson, I want to thank you for your testi- 
mony and for the case examples that you have given. I might say 
here for the committee I did not prepare or did not compose the testi- 
mony by my own county of Pulaski. I will say that I have learned 
a good deal about my own county. I will further say that while I 
was glad to hear the testimony about it, I hope it convinced some of 
the other members, as easy as it was to convince me. 

Senator Upton ? 

Senator Urron. Mr. Dodson, your-remarks about the school tax 
aroused my curiosity as to the general property tax. What does 

that range per hundred dollars of valuation ? 

Mr. Dopson. The tax rate? 

Senator Urron. Yes; the tax rate. 

Mr. Dopson. Under Kentucky law, $1.50 per hundred is the maxi- 
mum which the school board can levy. Any above that must be 
levied by the people. 

Senator Upron. What are your tax rates? 

Mr. Dopson. I would say about 97 or 98 percent of the school 
boards are levying the dollar and a half, the maximum. 

Senator Urron. You are merely referring to the special tax for 
schools. I am asking you what is your overall tax rate on general 
property in Kentucky—what would be paid on each $100 of valuation ¢ 

Mr. Dopson. You would be paying $1.50 of school tax, a 50-cent 
county, and 5-cent State, and the city is 50 and can go to 75. 

Senator Upron. Then your tax rate is about how much ? 

Mr. Dopson. It could go as high as $2.80 in the city of Louisville, 
for instance. 

Senator Urron. Then the tax rate on general property is in the 
vicinity of ee hundred, am I right? 

Mr. Dopson. Yes; that is right. 

Senator Upron. That compares with practically twice as much as in 
my own State of New Hampshire. We are paying between $5 and $6, 
according to my recollection. 

Mr. Dopson. What is the school-tax rate? 

Senator Urron. The school tax varies with each town, depending 
upon local conditions. Each town is a school district. There are 
some exceptions where we have special districts. But as a general 
rule, the school district is coextensive with the town. The school dis- 
trict has its meeting in which the appropriations are made according 
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to the needs of the district. There are no limitations. The whole 
is reflected in the general property tax, which I am sure runs about 
$5 a hundred. I am wondering if your general property tax isn’t 
very low in Kentucky as compared with the State property taxes 
generally throughout the « sountry. 

Mr. Dopson. Well, I don’t know that I am in a position to answer 
that question, but on your property tax rate, of course the amount 
of money, the revenue that is produced, depends upon your assess- 
ments, too, the ratio of assessments. 

Senator Urron. It depends also upon the appropriations, upon the 
amount of money authorized for public purposes. 

Mr. Dopson. That is right. 

Senator Upron. Well, we would enjoy having similar low rates in 
my State. The general property tax has become a serious burden there. 
I was interested in your general property tax because of your com- 
ments on levies for school purposes. 

Senator Cooper. I might ask, Do you have an income tax in New 
Hampshire ? 

Senator Upron. Well, on net earned income. The tax on invest- 
ments of various types is the same as general property tax for the 
State—that is, the general rate. 

Senator CLements. Mr. roger may I make an observation? If 
my memory serves me correctly, the maximum rate is $3.30 if com- 
munities have not voted some duet al tax for city purposes. That 
includes the dollar and a half for school purposes that is the maximum 
rate. But the 50-cent rate that Mr. Dodson has spoken of, Senator 
Upton, is for school purposes, but can only be levied under authority 
of a vote of the electorate of the school district. The maximum school 
rate therefore is $2. One of the things that makes our real-estate-tax 
rate appear somewhat lower than some other areas is the fact that the 
State rate is negligible. When the State tax on real estate was taken 
off the effort was made to take it off entirely. We have a very out- 
moded constitution in our State and it was not permissible. It was 
set at 5 cents. That was at the same time the income tax was adopted 
in our State. 

Senator Hiri. But you do have a State income tax on both earned 
and unearned income; do you not? 

Senator CLements. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hii. And you do also have a State equalization fund for 
educational purposes; do you not? 

Senator Chana Twenty-five percent of all funds that are col. 
lected by the State accrue to the equalization fund. 

Senator Hiix. To help out your lower income counties, to try to 
provide more equalization throughout the State? 

Mr. Dopson. That is right. 

Senator Upron. We have no State tax on general property in New 
Hampshire. That was abolished some 15 years ago. Now the money 
is raised in towns for local purposes. 

Senator Coorrr. I think it might be well to make a part of the hear- 
ing record the comparative figures on taxation, tax rates within the 
States. I know that would be quite difficult even then, for purposes 
of comparison, because different States have different types of taxes— 
income taxes, sales taxes, and others. But I would say that figures that 
you have stated would be an average, perhaps, in the county school dis- 
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trict, in the rural school district, but in some of the independent school 
districts and of course in cities there would be an additional tax levied 
by the cities for city purposes, too, which would be much larger, for 
their special taxes for bond issues and others. 

So it varies with the school district. Again, I think it is probably 
in the districts where there has been much heavier taxation you will 
tind the heavier rates. It is where you find the schools that are the 
worst, that even with the imposition of increased rates it would not 
produce very many more funds for school purposes. 

Senator Crements. May I impose, Mr. Chairman, upon this com- 
mittee for one more observation? The best test, even in the more 
populous areas, and the areas of greatest income, there is still some 
school problem, and it is pointed up very clearly, I think, in the fact 
that some 30-odd communities in our State in late years have taken 
advantage of this law that permits a 50-cent special tax for school 
construction purposes. 

Most. of those, I believe it is fair to state, have been voted in areas 
that some might say would be better able to support themselves than 
many other areas of the State. Is that right? 

Mr. Dopson. That is right. 

Senator Coorrr. Thank you very much, Mr. Dodson. 

Senator Ciements. Mr. Chairman, H. R. 1612, a companion bill to 
S. 359, was introduced by Congressman John Watts, of the Sixth 
District in Kentucky, and he has a statement prepared that I would 
like to present to you this morning for the ea 

Senator Coorsr. We will let the statement be made a part of the 
record. 

(Mr. Watts’ prepared statement follows :) 


STATEMENT OF CONGRESSMAN JOHN C, WaTTS 


Having introduced in the House on January 13, H. R. 1612, which would provide 
aid to States assisting school districts to construct urgently needed school facili- 
ties, I am naturally very deeply interested in securing the passage of legislation 
that will accomplish this desired result. 

This proposed legislation is patterned along the line of the Hill-Burton Act 
which has proven so successfully in bringing hospital facilities to so many 
communities that otherwise would not have received them. There appears to be 
little or no controversy over the question of need for more and better facilities 
in thousands of communities throughout the United States. It is my contention 
that the Federal government has a fundamental interest and obligation in pro- 
viding facilities for the general education, of our citizenry because the very 
preservation of our form of government depends upon the adequate education of 
the whole population, and the Federal Government is the agency able to bring 
about a satisfactory standard of nationwide educational facilities necessary to 
the national welfare. Such a program of Federal aid to school construction 
would help reduce the great differences in educational opportunity existing 
among and within the States. 

The need for new construction of public, elementary, and secondary school 
buildings is staggering. About 40 percent of the schools now in use were built 
before 1920 and are inadequate for present-day needs, with an average of 2 out 
of every 5 buildings have fire and sanitation hazards. This crucial shortage of 
school facilities consists of the backlog of construction postponed during 30 years 
of depression and war, plus the subsequent delay of construction due to inflation 
and local finance problems. The school housing shortage is becoming more critical 
year by year and it is well known that enrollments will reach new high peaks in 
the years immediately ahead. The need for Federal assistance to school construc- 
tion is great and urgent. 

There is no basis for any claim that cooperation between the Federal and 
State Governments in a program of school construction would lead toward Fed- 
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eral control of education. Such a claim imputes motives that do not exist to 
those who favor such a policy of Federal-State cooperation, and could ignore 
past experiences and constitutional and statutory prohibition of Federal control. 
Our Nation is in far greater danger from its lack of providing for adequate educa- 
tional facilities for its youth than from the fear of Federal control of education 
through Federal aid to the States. It would require the abandonment of our 
traditions and principles of government and the setting up of a totalitarian form 
of government to bring about such control of education. 

The increase in enrollment since the end of the war has been tremendous with 
the best figures available showing the enrollment at around 28 million for 1945-46 
school year, and for 1955-56 36,152,000, which is an increase of 8,159,000, and 
the indications are that the upward trend will continue for some time. In addi- 
tion to normal increases there must also be considered the great population shifts 
which came during the war years, some due to Federal activities, others as 
the result of industrial and agricultural development. This shifting and reshift- 
ing is continuing and in a few localities there are schoolrooms which are not 
used to capacity while many schools have severe overcrowding and two shifts 
are necessary in the lower grades to accomodate those attending. 

Another problem is the small, inefficient school district with 1 and 2 teachers, 
improperly housed and with no adequate facilities for health and comfort. 
Modern school plants are necessary and needed to replace thousands of these 
small and obsolete schoolhouses. Over the past 20 years the whole school plant 
has been sadly neglected, new construction has lagged far behind the need, and 
repair work has been held to a minimum. This situation was serious during 
the depression, became critical during the war period, and is now cause for deep 
concern and alarm. 

It is estimated, and it is a conservative figure, that over 58 million new class- 
rooms are required to take care of the increase in enrollment; 45,000 classrooms 
to permit a reasonable reduction in the backlog; and 20,000 for replacements for 
those destroyed or unfit for use. In all 123,000 new classrooms are estimated 
to be needed based on 30 pupils of a room to take care of this growing problem. 
It is estimated that the 1952-53 enrollment was 556,004, with 224,532 pupils 
needing new housing, which is 40.38 percent needing new housing. These figures 
range from 21.53 percent in Delaware to 57.19 percent in Maine. In 21 of 43 
States over 3314 percent of their schools are classified as “unsatisfactory.” Al- 
most half of the school buildings in these same States are more than 30 years old 
and 1 out of 5 is over 50. Many lack adequate lighting, plumbing, heating, and 
ventilating facilities. 

Recognizing the fact that some States and localities are better able to finance 
such construction than are other States, I believe any legislation dealing with 
this problem should be patterned along the Hill-Burton formula or some similar 
formula that would afford the poorer States a higher allotment than the richer 
States and be of great assistance to those States in which the per capita is lower 
than those States having a high per capita income. 

If we do not take some step toward helping those communities where school 
buildings are so sorely needed and unless we are willing to provide financial 
help to the communities which cannot bear the full cost of school construction, 
we must face the fact that we are weakening the very structure of our national 
life. 


Senator Ciements. Mr. Chairman, Congressman Natcher is here 
this morning and I am sure he would want to make some remarks to 
the committee. 

Senator Cooper. This is Congressman William Natcher from Ken- 
tucky, from the second district. We are glad to have you. 


STATEMENT OF HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF KENTUCKY 


Representative Narcuer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members 
of the committee, my name is William H. Natcher, I represent the 
Second Congressional District of Kentucky. 

At this time I wish to associate myself with my distinguished junior 
Senator from Kentucky, Mr. Cooper, and my distinguished senior 
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Senator from Kentucky, Mr. Clements, in their desire that the Fed- 
eral Government, through the necessary authorization legislation, 
appropriate money for school assistance and aid. I say to you dis- 
tinguished gentlemen that we certainly need it in Kentucky. 

Mr. Chairman, I appreciate this opportunity to appear before this 
committee and at this time I desire to file a statement. 

Senator Coorer. Thank you, sir. We are glad you are here, Con- 
gressman Natcher. 

(Representative Natcher’s prepared statement follows :) 


STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE WILLIAM H. NATCHER OF THE SECOND CONGRES- 
SIONAL DISTRICT OF KENTUCKY 


Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, my name is William H. Natcher, 
and I represent the Second Congressional! District of Kentucky. 

I appear before you today for the purpose of expressing my approval of leg- 
islation authorizing the Federal Government to make allotments to the several 
States of the United States to aid in the school building construction program. 

In my home State of Kentucky, the need for this assistance becomes more 
urgent each year. No doubt, this same statement can be made and with accuracy, 
by most of the other States, but according to a recent national educational survey, 
the various percentages arrived at showed Kentucky very near the top of those 
States with conditions obtaining that called for help other than the State was 
able to render. I regret to have to say this is true, but at the same time I 
recognize the fact that unless the true conditions are shown, the committee has 
nothing upon which to make its decisions. 

The demand for additional classrooms in practically every school in the second 
district of Kentucky which I represent seems to be a most critical need. The 
number of school children has increased even when the population has decreased, 
until I have heard many teachers say the pupils are practically sitting in each 
other’s laps. One of the reasons for this situation aside from the increase in 
the birthrate, is the consolidation of schools. This process has been continuing 
in my State with great speed, and school plants that were originally built to 
care for the needs of a town cannot contain the additional large number of chil- 
dren brought in from several small schools brought into the consolidation. In 
many communities Federal installations have brought in a large number of 
children of school age, and this influx of the federally employed was never con- 
sidered by the small communities in planning their building programs. 

In some localities the schools have been forced to place attendance on a half- 
day basis, but for many reasons this does not prove to be satisfactory, and at 
the best is only a temporary solution for the problem. Some surveys have stated 
that this program is contributing to juvenile delinquency since children are in 
school only a small part of each day. 

While construction for additional classrooms will be of great assistance to 
seme schools, still there are many places where the school plant is so antiquated 
and inadequate that nothing but a new building will answer the need, and in 
my State this urgent need cannot be met without Federal assistance. 

The State of Kentucky participated in the nationwide study of schoo] facilities 
made in 1950, in which the United States Office of Education coordinated and 
one of the facts recorded was that of 5,013 school plants in our State, 3,004 were 
1 room, which is over one-half of the plants. Another fact shown was that of 
this 5,013 plants, only 122 were rated satisfactory by United States standards. 
Eighty percent of the plants had no central heat, 5 percent had no water on the 
grounds, and only 99 high schools had libraries in rooms designed for that pur- 
pose, and 147 elementary schools had libraries in rooms suitably designed or 
adapted. These figures were obtained in the first phase of the survey, and it is 
my understanding that preliminary figures from the second phase of the survey, 
which is now underway, are even more startling in revealing inadequacies. 

The per capita income in Kentucky is not sufficient for taxation to provide 
the necessary funds for educational purposes, and too much of our tax money 
is-drained out of the State to leave an amount adequate for the construction of 
the schools we must have soon by some means, 

Mr. Chairman, I want to be on record as approving legislation that will pro- 
vide for Federal assistance in proper form for construction of educational facili- 
ties that the States are incapable of constructing alone. I thank you for giving 
me this opportunity to appear before you. 
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Senator Ciements. Mr. Chairman, I thank you and other members 
of the committee for the opportunity you have given our group from 
Kentucky this morning to present the great need that is there, for the 
passage of this bill. : eae 

The passage of the school construction measure by this Congress 
will permit us to see a better day in education in our State, and I be- 
lieve that it will apply to all the States of this Union. 

Senator Coorrer. Thank you, sir. 

I would like to say to the committee that I see among the visitors 
here a man who is distinguished in the field of education in Kentucky, 
the Honorable Leonard Meece, of the University of Kentucky. 

Are you going to testify tomorrow ? 

Mr. Merce. Yes, sir. 

Senator Coorrr. I just wanted to say while other visitors are here 
that I did want to note your presence. 

I also see Judge Jean Auxier, of Pike County. Mr. Dodson has 
testified about Pike County. Judge Auxier is circuit judge in that 
county. I am glad you are here, Judge Auxier. 

The next witness is Mr. Edgar Fuller, executive secretary of the 
National Council of Chief State School Officers. 


STATEMENT OF EDGAR FULLER, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, 
NATIONAL COUNCIL OF CHIEF STATE SCHOOL OFFICERS 


Mr. Futier. Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, I am 
intensely pleased to be able to testify here today on behalf of the Na- 
tional Council of Chief State School Officers, before you, Senator 
Cooper, author of one of these bills, Senator Upton, my own Senator 
from New Hampshire, and Senator Lister Hill, than whom no one 
is more zealous in his promotion of education. 

I can’t think of a more distinguished tribunal of three than I have 
the privilege to ee before here today. 

Senator Upton. Perhaps I should break in and say that Mr. Fuller 
was for some years State superintendent of public construction in my 
State and is highly regarded there. 

Mr. Futter. I am going to make every effort, Senator Cooper, and 
members of the subcommittee, to save time, because I have a rather 
lengthy statenent. But I am going to skip through it and summarize 
and try to leave time for questioning on some of the more crucial 
points that I know you are interested in. 

In the first place, we are not for any particular bill. All four of 
these bills are satisfactory. They differ in detail, but any of them 
would be satisfactory. When the committee writes its own bill, we will 
be for the bill the commiteee writes, have no doubt. 

The Chief State School Officers for many years have been among 
the principal proponents of Federal assistance for school construction. 
It is in our official policies and has been for many years, and it is of 
special concern to the Chief State School Officers because in the 
Federal-State-local administrative team, the State officials whom I 
have the honor to represent here, are going to have to administer in the 
States any law that is passed. 

All of these laws provide fer State plants and for State plans.and 
for State administration. 
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I am not going to go into the history as detailed in my statement, 
but I will say that back in 1948 and 1949 we were drafting bills on 
Federal assistance for school construction, and that finally one of those 
bills introduced by Senator Neely, which came to be known as the 
Humphrey bill, Senate bill 2317, was passed by the Senate, and the 
Senate actually passed a bill a few years ago with a long-range pro- 
gram for school construction as a part of that. bill. 

That bill went over to the House side, and title I of that Senate- 
passed bill provided for the national survey of school facilities which 
ae just been completed in its status phase. 

Title II provided for emergency financial aid for school construc- 
tion in defense areas, especially affected by Federal activities, and 
title III was the long-range program on an objective formula such as 
the bills here before you today. 

When Senate bill 2317 was referred to the House of Representatives, 
after passage by the Senate in 1949, the House subcommittee presided 
over by Representative Bailey, of West Virginia, conducted a most 
thorough survey of school construction needs in the federally affected 
areas. Mr. Bailey and his colleagues traveled from one defense area 
to the other, compiled thousands of pages of evidence on the need for 
public, elementary, and secondary schools, and finally rewrote Senate 
bill 2317, in approximately the form which became Public Law 815. 
When the House passed the bill, it also dropped title I of the bill as 
passed by the Senate, which provided for a national survey of school 
facilities to be financed 50-50 by the Federal Government and the 
States. 

The Chief State School Officers made a special issue of this point. 
During the joint conference of the House and the Senate on the legis- 
lation, they were gratified when the House agreed to reinstate title I of 
Senate bill 2317 as title I of Public Law 815. 

The national survey of school facilities thus authorized is now 
almost completed. The status phase is complete, and it is the factual 
proof of need in the States upon which must rest the legislation now 
before us. 

The Federal aid for school construction which has been granted to 
federally affected school districts in defense areas since 1950 under 
Public Law 815 has amounted to several hundred millions of dollars. 
Although considerable need still exists in those defense areas, Mr. 
Chairman, everyone concedes that the most urgent needs in many of 
them have been met. The program for school construction since 1950 
under Public Law 815 has provided school facilities for several hun- 
dreds of thousands of children. The appropriations of the current 
Congress for these purposes have been smaller in amount than the 
other Congresses since 1950. 

Title II of Public Law 815 has already expired, although payments 
will continue for a short time. The only payments now made under 
this title are for entitlements authorized before June 30, 1952. The 
last portion of the amended law to expire will be title IV which pro- 
vides for assistance to those areas which have large numbers of chil- 
dyen living on Federal property but which have had no recent in- 
crease,in the number of children there. 

Title IV expires for appropriation purposes on June 30, 1956. Yet 
the need for public, elementary, and secondary school facilities is 
greater today than in 1950. The difference is that the present serious 
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need is not limited to defense areas. It was necessarily special legis- 
lation to meet special needs. Because of exceptionally efficient per- 
sonnel in the United States Office of Education and elsewhere, and a 
ereat deal of aids from the States, the law has been administered very 
well indeed. Yet the very nature of the defense area problem pre- 
cluded many of the finest features of the bills now before your com- 
mittee. 

For instance, under Public Law 815, it was necessary to deal with 
each local school district, more or less directly from the Federal Gov- 
ernment itself. That is undesirable. And it would not be done under 
the bills now before you. 

In Public Law 815, efforts were made to set up guidelines and even 
formulas in the law, but the nature of the problem precluded a truly 
objective formula which could be administered precisely without 
extensive use of Federal discretion and judgment. 

All the bills before you now, Mr. Chairman, have objective for- 
mulas which will insure more objective and far less costly adminis- 
tration. On the need for Federal assistance, I think I shall skip 
over my formal statement on that, Mr. Chairman, because of the large 
amount of evidence which has been given here, particularly this morn- 
ing, by the State superintendent of public construction of Kentucky, 
Dr. Butler, and by Senator Clements, and by others. 

But anyway, I would like for the record to introduce two pages 
from the testimony given by the Secretary of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare before the Governors’ conference 
recently. 

With your permission, Mr. Chairman, I would like to introduce 
into the record at this point a short statement which shows that with 
the need now of 340,000 classrooms, the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare estimates that that need will increase to 407,000 
classrooms by 1960. 

Senator Coorrr. That statement will be received and made a part of 
the record. 

(The data referred to follow :) 


PusLic ScHoor Construction 1930-60 


Providing the necessary school buildings and equipment is complicated by 
past inaction. Today, we do not start at scratch. Instead we have a deficit 
problem on our hands. The recently completed school-facilities survey for the 
48 States reveals that for adequate housing of elementary and secondary pupils 
today, we are short more than 340,000 classrooms that would cost roughly $10 
billion to $12 billion to construct. These figures do not include the buildings 
needed for higher education. Neither do they provide for the increased enroll- 
ment ahead. If we are to meet current needs, we must build 117,000 new class- 
rooms annually. We now build approximately 50,000 a year. We are falling 
behind at the rate of 67,000 classrooms annually. 


Mr. Futter. The President said in his address on the state of the 
Union on January 7, 1954, that “the Federal Government should 
stand ready to assist the States which demonstrably cannot provide 
sufficient school buildings,” but then he proposed State conferences 
and a White House conference to “gain the information from which 
to attack this serious problem.” 

Mr. Chairman, I submit that there is no possible way in which 
2 years of conferences can add to the presently known facts about 
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the needs for public, elementary, and secondary school facilities. 
In fact, the reliable data will remain as of 1952, the date of the com- 
pletion of the status phase of the national school-facilities survey, 
until another survey of similar scope has been made. 

No one has proposed another survey of similar scope, and our 
information becomes less and less up to date with each passing day. 
We cannot believe that the State and White House coulonmen »ro- 
posed for the next 2 years, which we generally favor, and for which 
we testified before your committee last. month, will add enough to the 
information now available in regard to the need for public, elementary, 
or secondary school facilities to counterbalance the time now being 
lost through inaction. 

It has been said that these conferences can be used to urge further 
State and local effort in school construction. No doubt this may be 
true. But I submit, Mr. Chairman, that the States and local school 
districts are not now unaware of their problem. Thousands of meet- 
ings are being held in local communities each year to stimulate local 
and State effort, and hundreds of State and national conferences of 
educators and laymen have already addressed themselves to the same 
problem. 

There is no assurance that further conferences, however organized 
and conducted, will solve this problem. They may be of some assist- 
ance, but they should probably be regarded as devices to help the 
Federal Government ma its appropriations and leave the remainder 
of the problem to the States at an earlier future date, rather than 
as devices to postpone the assumption of Federal responsibility to 
meet a clear and present need. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to introduce, for the record, four tables 
from the national survey report. These are four single-page tables. 
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Senator Urron (presiding). They may be made a part of the 


record. 


Mr. Fuutier. Thank you, sir. 
(The tables referred to follow :) 


Tas_Le 39. 


Alabama 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 
Florida 
Georgia 
Illinois 
Indiana 
Iowa 
Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Maryland 
Michigan 
Minnesota 


Mississippi 
Montena 
Nebraska 
Nevada 


Percent of pupils housed in satisfactory, fair 


State 


New Hampshire 


New Mexico 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 


Ohio 
Oklshoma 
Oregon 


Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Dakota 


Tennessee 
Texas 
Vermont 
Washington 


West Virginia 


Wisconsin. . 
Al-ska 
Hawpii 
Puerto Rico 


Virgin Islands 


school plants, by State 


Satisfactory 
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51 


26 


5. 89 
46. 
52. 5f 


00 


69 


. 99 
. 07 
.19 
. 34 
. 66 
. 02 
. 63 
. 02 


06 
59 


00 


3. 11 | 
. 87 
6. 57 


and unsatisfactory 


Fair 


(3) 


56. 
44 
48. 


Percent of pupils housed in plants rated 
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33. 
14. 
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TABLE 41,—( 


Alabama 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 
Colorado 
Connecticut_ 
Delaware.- 
Florida 
Georgia... 
Illinois 
Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine... 
Maryland 
Michigan _.._ 
Minnesota..... 
Mississippi_- -. 
Montana 
Nebraska-.-.- 
Nevada. ..- * 
New Hampshire 
New Mexico 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 
Oregon . 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Dakota. 
Tennessee. 
SOME. . cnn 
Vermont... -- 
Washington !_- 
West Virginia. -- 
Wisconsin 
Alaska... 
Hawaii 

Puerto Rico. 
Virgin Islands 


Total. 


’ Excludes $4,459,207 for State-owned buses, 
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Jurrent capital outlay needs, applicable resources, and deficits, by 


State 
| Percent 
ahla of appli-| Percent 
State Needs Asean Deficits | cable | of 
. es | re- deficits 
| sour ces 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) | (6) 
$289, 529, 007 | $6, 826, 000 $282, 703,007 | 2.36] 97.64 
14, 188, 396 | 29, 170, 102 15, 018,294 | 66.01 | 33.99 
256, 871, 393 | 45, 945, 980 210, 925, 413 17. 89 | 82. 11 
1, 169, 362, 000 | 821, 188, 000 348, 174, 000 | 70.23 29. 77 
124, 824, 500 | 71, 314, 000 | 53, 510,500 | 57.13 | 42.87 
134, 237, 734 | 121, 856, 572 12, 381, 162 90.78 9. 22 
22, 491, 945 | 19, 517, 870 | 2,974,075 | 86.78 | 13. 22 
208, 547, 549 | 143, 597, 098 | 64, 950, 451 68. 86 31, 14 
237, 670, 199 | 58, 811, 169 178, 859,030 | 24.74 | 75.26 
412, 773, 095 227, 176, 095 | 185, 597, 000 55. 04 44. 96 
257, 353, 000 75, 664, 000 | 181, 689,000 | 29.40 | 70. 60 
123, 261, 407 | 75, 657, 382 | 47, 604, 025 61.38 | 38.62 
168, 745, 000 | 136, 816, 996 | 31, 928, 004 81.08 | 18. 92 
185, 865, 574 | 42, 860, 514 143, 005,060 | 23.06 76. 94 
208, 048, 500 | 5 51,096,530 | 75.44 | 24.56 
92, 630, 254 68, 231,526 | 26.34 | 73.66 














219, 628, 507 | 184, 662, 022 34, 966,485 | 84.08 | 15.92 
431, 134, 809 | 330, 852, 988 | 100, 281, 821 | 23. 26 
165, 959, 305 | 119, 778, 754 46, 180, 551 , 27. 83 
144, 421, 870 | 80, 463, 838 63, 958, 032 55. 71 44. 29 
39, 237, 723 | 28, 029, 593 | 11, 208, 130 71. 44 | 28. 56 
136, 922, 943 | 108, 782,771 | 28, 140, 172 79. 45 20. 55 
18, 598, 267 12, 193, 800 6, 404, 467 65. 56 34. 44 
43, 873, 408 | 37, 329, 109 | 6, 544,299 | 85.08 | 14.92 
58, 336, 318 | 7, 214, 323 | 51, 121, 995 12.37 | 87.63 
358, 237, 530 | 195, 273, 984 162,963,546 | 54.51 | 45.49 
iw 22, 532,717 | 10, 475, 218 12,057,499 | 46.49 | 53.51 
— | 342, 426, 447 | 272, 243, 328 70,183,119 | 79.50} 20.50 
103, 470, 500 | 34, 574, 556 68, 895,944 | 33.41 66. 59 
68, 587, 100 | 54, 202, 861 14, 384, 239 | 79.03 20. 97 
676, 588, 700 | 310, 764, 000 365, 824, 700 3 | 54.07 
51, 846, 020 | 7, 066, 129 44,779, 891 | . 13. 63 
30, 440, 675 12, 834, 136 17, 606, 539 42.16 | 57.84 
218, 492, 530 | 79, 940, 152 138, 552, 378 36. 59 63. 41 
540, 294, 500 388, 200, 901 152,093,599 | 71.85 28.15 
28, 879, 140 | 18, 243, 186 10, 635,954 | 63.17 | 36.83 
230, 359, 792 | 30, 438, 631 249, 921, 161 10.86 | 89.14 
. 84, 091, 543 65, 257, 740 18, 833, 803 77.60 22. 40 
171, 035, 235 101, 927, 982 69, 107,253 | 59.50 | 40.41 
16, 615, 595 9, 977, 221 6, 638, 374 60.05 | 39.95 

10, 519, 021 10, 519, 021 |_- --| 100.00 |... 
106, 289, 036 4, 901, 000 101, 388, 036 4. 61 95. 39 
4, 402, 250 4, 402, 250 - 100. 00 bth 

ine ‘ 8, 309, 621, 034 4, 578, 301, 970 3, 731, 319, 064 . Rosca 
! 
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TABLE 42. 


State 


Alabama 
Arizona... 
Arkansas 
California 
Colorado 


Connecticut 


Delaware 
Florida 
Creorgia 
Illinois 
Indiana 
low A 
Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Maryland 
Michigan 
Minnesota 


Mississippi 


Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 


New Hampshire 
New Mexico 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 


Ohio 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 


Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Dakota 


Tennessee 
I exoas 
Vermont 


Washington 
West Virginia 


Wisconsin 
Alaska 
Hawaii 


Puerto Rico 
Virgin Islands 
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Cost of remodeling and rehabilitation, new construction, sites, and 


buses, and percent each is of total needs, by State 


Estimated needs in thousands 


Remodeling and 








ss rehabilitation New construction Sites Buses 
amount - - ee ee sae ee ial tat ae a 
Amount Pereent| Amount (Percent); Amount Percent) Amount | Percent 
(2 (3 (4 (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) | (10) 
$289. 520 $4, 986 1.72 93. 06 $6, 764 2. 34 $8, 327 | 2. 88 
44, 188 4, 694 10. 62 78. 15 4, 080 9. 23 880, 2.00 
256, 871 7, 005 2. 72 235, 566 91. 71 9, 543 3.71 4, 754 1. 86 
365 53, 572 4.58 | 1,064, 301 91.01 40, 386 3. 46 11, 103 95 
3. 691 2. 95 111, 878 89. 63 5, 609 4.49 3, 647 2. 93 
8, 320 6.19 120, 076 89.45 5, 344 3. 98 498 38 
1,049 4. 66 19, 846 88. 23 1, 583 7.04 14 07 
3, 948 1.89 191, 074 91. 62 12, 136 5. 82 1, 396 . 67 
6, 521 2.74 217,900 | 91.68 4, 292 1.81 8, 957 3.77 
30, 954 7.49 365, 033 88. 44 10, 847 2. 63 5, 939 1, 44 
9, 524 3. 70 230, 878 89. 71 7, 821 3.04 9, 130 | 3. 55 
2, 994 2. 42 113, 833 92. 36 3, 701 3.00 2, 733 2. 22 
4, 391 2. 60 161, 664 | 95.80 1, 422 84 1, 268 | 76 
4,072 2.19 172, 336 92. 72 4, 733 2. 54 4, 725 2. 55 
15, 530 7. 46 72, 468 82. 90 16, 394 7. 88 3, 656 1. 76 
2, 104 2. 27 86,582 | 93.47 1, 621 1.75 2, 323 2.51 
4, 556 2. 07 169, 995 77. 40 44, 603 20. 31 472 . 22 
19. 877 4.61 369, 93% 85. 80 : 8. 41 5, 072 1.18 
11, 654 7. 02 150, 125 90. 46 1. 46 1, 754 1.06 
12, 599 8. 72 126, 742 87. 76 1.71 2, 608 1.81 
2, 979 7. 59 87.71 3. 39 513 | 1.31 
4, 200 3. OF 95. 16 1. 39 530 | 39 
909 4. 88 89. 24 3.17 504 | 2. 71 
2, 345 5. 34 91. 96 1.99 311 | 71 
1, 633 2.79 92. 71 , 3. 40 637 1.10 
29, 706 8. 29 86. 33 13, 142 3. 66 6, 130 1.72 
1, 500 6. 65 20, 510 91. 02 333 1. 48 190 | 85 
20, 020 5. 84 306, 812 89. 60 9, 701 2. 83 5, 893 1. 73 
7, 910 7.64 86, 674 83.77 7, 481 7. 23 1, 405 1. 36 
3, 531 5.14 59, 973 87. 44 3, 697 5. 39 1, 386 2. 03 
40, 449 5. 97 604, 493 89. 35 25, 274 3. 73 6, 373 95 
4,115 7. 93 44, 516 85. 86 3, 198 6.17 17 | 04 
2, 108 6. 92 26, 869 88. 27 630 2. 07 &34 2. 74 
12, 249 5. 60 194, 208 | 88.89 7, 493 3. 43 4, 542 | 2. 08 
24, 532 4. 54 471, 156 87. 20 41, 291 7. 64 3, 316 | . 62 
832 2. 88 26,128 | 90.47 859 2. 97 1, 060 | 3. 68 
13, 638 4. 86 263, 468 93. 97 3, 254 SAD aan 
9, 687 11. 51 68, 069 80. 95 3, 576 4. 25 2, 760 | 3. 29 
17, 546 10. 25 148, 859 87. 04 2, 130 1. 24 2, 500 | 1. 47 
103 61 16, 487 99. 23 26 wl Biciw' Rede 
755 7.17 8, 207 78. 02 1, 517 14. 42 40 | . 39 
10,306 | 9.69 88,334 | 83.11 7, 649 7.20 |... it eae 
30 68 4, 290 97.45 66 1. 50 16 | . 37 
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TABLE 43.—Some results of inadequate facilities, by State 
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State 


(1) 


Number of pupils housed for part or all 
of the school day 


In school- 


makeshi 
owned bar- | 22 makeshift 


In rented 





Alabama. - 
Arizona... 
EE ie citi nans ambitels uuetaeat ied 
Chas Sidiccutetits cohadbsdascdt shake’ 
Colorado._.-. 
Connecticut 
Delaware . 
Florida 
Nill irae. curls dain b cnt dasaeseeimiaaay 
Illinois_ Salvia didedeasieiied 
EL WaeSéteravecane ; 


ee 
Kentucky._._..... 
Louisiana _. -- 

Maine 
Maryland 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Montana__._. 
Nebraska. - .. 
Nevada... 

New Hampshire_____- 
New Mexico. __._.- 
North Carolina... _. 
North Dakota 
Ohio..-. 

Oklahoma.. 

Oregon eae 
Pennsylvania... 
Rhode Island___. 
South Dakota 
Tennessee... 
Texas_. 
Vermont... 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Alaska _- 
a ilins wins agai 
Puerto Rico__._- 
Virgin Islands 








Number of 
pupils on 





quarters or ae 4. | Quarters in multiple 
ot her facili- Renn a buildings sessions 
ties outside |. : designed for | 
of school eee permanent | 
buildings , adleah eae school use | 
| 
(2) (3) (4) | (5) 
52, 7 4, 049 2,007 | 3, 801 
516 12, 571 5,171 | 5, 028 
6, 302 6, 271 3, 253 | 4, 449 

34, 751 66, 830 362, 266 | 123, 495 

10, 885 11, 732 5, 948 7, 146 
1, 422 544 3, 987 13, 225 

76 279 456 1, 007 
3, 104 17, 002 46, 135 22, 945 

11, 649 4, 390 5, 910 12, 186 
3, 772 | 995 97, 632 | 12, 880 
3, 486 3, 168 3, 954 2, 054 
2, 673 | 1, 881 | 2, 994 698 
7, 359 4, 814 , 55, 112 | 15, 145 
7, 263 | 4, 276 | 6, 954 1, 359 

19, 488 675 4,023 | 9, 964 
3, 215 1,103 547 | 407 
2, 815 768 | 12, 500 | 13, 245 

13, 697 12, 407 16, 085 | 44, 302 
7, 224 1, 301 | 8, 987 2, 578 

20, 888 (‘) | () | 455 
1, 511 2, 865 | 3, 424 1, 539 

203 1, 903 350 (4) 
286 | 1,315 (@) | 1,715 
189 4, 105 | 2, 980 | (') 
896 7,112 | 1, 584 | 119 

10, 683 10, 934 | 42, 794 | 9, 186 
4, 821 64 | 538 | (4) 

10, 445 10, 223 | 10, 430 | 10, 800 
3, 039 | 11, 607 | 3, 276 | 629 
2, 200 261 | 670 | 521 

14, 674 | 3, 256 16, 522 | 16, 076 

637 83 | 1, 419 | 1,113 
2, 275 608 | 1, 785 | (1) 
7,015 | 4, 431 20, 202 | 415 

30, 483 | 30, 092 | 51,771 | 20, 719 
3, 955 | 8, 461 4, 455 () 

9, 700 | 6, 512 4, 945 11, 544 
2, 443 | 1, 431 1, 893 959 
7,619 16, 602 21, 536 | 660 
923 260 136 1, 667 
948 2, 023 1, 129 1, O87 
68, 197 4, 197 | 2, 327 305, 984 
376 3, 922 1, 913 693 
287, 323 840, 000 681, 895 





397, 594 








1 None reported. 


Mr. Futter. Then I would like to move to the question, and I think 
we ought to meet all these questions frankly: Why don’t the States 


and local districts do more? 


You have heard the Kentucky story this 


morning. We have the story from all of the States or from most 


of the States, in our office. 


Our chief State school officers know, 


understand, and can explain the situations in each of these States. 
It is a fair question to ask why the States do not contribute more funds 
for school construction to local school districts. 

Although there has been a steady increase in the number of States 
that have attacked this problem, less than one-fourth of the States 
have substantial aids for local school districts at the present time, 
and only one-half of them have any aid at all for local school con- 


struction. 
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The major reason, Mr. Chairman, why State aid in this field is not 
universal is that most State funds for education have traditionally 
been appropriated as grants-in-aid for current operating expenses 
of the schools. At the present time, approximately 45 percent of the 
total cost of operating all public, elementary, and secondary schools, 
is granted by the States from State funds to more than 60,000 school 
districts in the 48 States. 

The total amount for the current year exceeds $21 billion. Con- 
sidering all the States, more State funds are appropriated for educa 
tion than for any other governmental purpose, and pressures for 
increased appropriations to employ a more adequate supply of com- 
petent teachers often preclude new expenditures from State funds. 

This assumption of financial responsibility by the States for current 
operating costs is so great that the problem of financing school con- 
struction has been, and in some States may continue to be, left to local 
districts. 

The truth is that State aids for current costs must be further 
increased in many States before the schools will have enough qualified 
teachers and before they can operate on an acceptable level of 
efficiency. 

In some States where school construction is most seriously needed, 
State funds pay two-thirds or more of the total current costs. How 
can anyone in the face of these facts seriously contend that most States 
are not straining their resources in financing of education? 

Many States have made considerable progress in recent years toward 
elimination of outmoded legal and constitutional statutory tax and 
debt limitations on local school districts. This is a practical problem 
of great difficulty, however, and now the debt limits for local districts 
are as high in many States as fiscal prudence permits. There simply 
is not enough taxable property in thousands of local districts to build 
the necessary buildings without placing confiscatory taxes and dan- 
gerous debts upon it. 

Progress comes slowly and unevenly among the States, even when 
emergency conditions in schools coincide with general prosperity and 
maximum ability to pay in local school districts. 

Some States have granted funds outright to local districts under 
these circumstances in spite of their heavy commitments for State 
aid to pay current operating costs for local schools. Other States 
have bypassed the legal barriers by setting up State school construc- 
tion authorities, thus throwi ing the taxing and bor rowing powers of 
the State behind every school district in need of school buildings. 

T have supplied to the subcommittee this morning, Mr. Chairman, 
copies of a study made for all the State plans for the financing of 
school construction. You have those booklets before you. 

Yet I repeat, Mr. Chairman, that these efforts have not been enough. 
The need for school construction aid which has been so fully described 
before your committee, is in addition to the special State aids for 
school construe tion. 

The need remains. There are strong indications that 5 or even 10 
years from now the need will be even greater than at present. Fed- 
eral assistance is necessary both for its own sake and for the stimu- 
lating effect it will have on State and local communities. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to insert a one-page table here at this 
point showing the debt limits for each of the 48 States. 
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Senator Upron. The table may be made a part of the record. 
(The table referred to follows :) 


TABLE 4.—Limitations on issuance of school bonds reported for the 1949-50 


MAXIMUM LESS THAN 7 


school year 


PERCENT OF THE TAXABLE VALUATION 

















State Percent State Percent State Percent 
(1) (2) (1) (2) (1) (2) 
— — a —- -~ ~ = ———_ $$ | — 
| 
DOE, . ddddsibbectid 2-4 || Montana a 3-6 || Utah tee caeialid 3-4 
Die illiteenptaivgimtelies 5 || New Mexico. -. 61 W ashington. | 5 
pO eae 2 || Oklahoma -..-- 5 | West Virginia 5 
Massachusetts - - ---- 6 || Rhode Island -.- . 5 || Wisconsin 5 
a 5 || South Dakota........-- 5 || Wyoming.._- 6 
MAXIMUM 7 TO 12 PERCENT OF THE TAXABLE VALUATION 
Ck 3 a se nena 
Alabama (4) || Kansas_-_....- 10 || North Carolina... .- 5-8 
Arizona. ----- 10 || Maine- 7.5 || North Dakota__---_- 5-10 
Colorado 2-10 || Maryland... (2) © PMID. wales detaches sleilie 8 
Connecticut-.-..-.--- 5-10 || Nevada. 10 Pennsylvania. ae ag 7 
Delaware... nicl 7 || New Hampshire. - | 5-8 || South Carolina_... x 
Georgia . 7 || New Jersey--..-...--.- | 3-9 || Tennessee... .-_-.-- | 10 
Bes 6i6<pveson 4-10 || New York.-- | 10 || Texas 10 
Tilinois- --. - - 2 5-10 || Vermont. - 10 
| | 

MAXIMUM 12 PERCENT OR MORE OF THE TAXABLE VALUATION 
z ——— bet cncnipmatinge ‘ ~ — : 
Arkansas... .- ears 15 || Louisiana- 15 || Nebraska--_.-- 
California. -.......-.-- | 5-15 Michigan. - - .- 15 || Oregon | 10-20 
Florida.-...- 10-20 || Minnesota. - |} 15-50 || Virginia. ----- 18 

Mississippi 15 


7 
| 


1 Reode may not be issued in an amount that will require more than 80 percent of the tax pledged to debt 
retirement. 

No limit except that bond issues are 
referendum. 


approved by the legislature which may also require a county 


Source: From Financing Public-School Capital Outlay Programs Bulletin, 1951, No. 6, U. 8S. Office of 


Education. 


Mr. Fuuter. There are further facts worthy of consderation. For 
instance, it is a fact, Mr. Chairan, that major responsibility for school 
construction would be thrown back upon the States and their local 
school districts under any of the bills under consideration here. 
States with unreasonably low debt limits would be forced to raise 
them in order to enable local school districts to meet the Federal 
matching requirements. 

Thus, Federal assistance would often stimulate action to remove 
unreasonable legal barriers. There would also be great stimulation of 
State and local action under this legislation, because of the necessary 
development of State plans for school construction in cooperation 
with local school districts. And then I ask a question there, Mr. 
Chairman, in the record: And again, facing this one squarely, would 
State and local action be retarded ? 

The point that passage of this legislation would stimulate and not 
retard State and local action is worthy of further development. It 
has been said that if the Congress should pass a bill providing Federal 
financial assistance for school construction, the present program of 
school construction in the State and local "hid districts would be 
impeded. 

A picture is drawn of the States and localities dropping their tools, 
looking toward Washington and waiting to see how muck Federal 


48367—54 14 
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money they would receive. Throughout years of hearings before 
congressional committees, Mr. Chairman, this question has usually 
been asked at one point or another in regard to almost every proposal 
for Federal financial assistance to education. It is only recently, 
however, that it has ever been taken seriously. The history of Federal 
aids does not lend the slightest weight to the contention that this 
legislation would interfere in any way with State and local efforts. 

Federal financial assistance has stimulated the school-lunch pro- 
gram, vocational education, and vocational rehabilitation. It has also 
stimulated construction of school buildings in all the years since 1934, 
except the 1946-50 period. Federal aid has also stimulated roads 
construction, research in the physical sciences and numerous develop- 
ments, in such fields as public health, hospital construction, welfare, 
and elsewhere. The effect has been that Federal assistance in educa- 
tion has stimulated development in all these fields. 

Does not the law vastly increasing Federal aid for roads signed into 
law by the President earlier this month anticipate that the tremen- 
dously increased Federal funds will stimulate road building? It 
seems to me, Mr. Chairman, that is a fair question for anyone who 
asks about whether these bills might retard State and local action 
in school construction. Let us look at some typical and practical situ- 
ations. Suppose a local school district or 5 or 6 adjacent school dis- 
tricts seeking to build a central school can finance 50, 60, or 70 per- 
cent of the cost of a local school construction program. Suppose they 
cannot finance the school alone because a reasonable debt limit has 
been fixed by the State as a matter of policy to preserve the credit and 
financial stability of its school districts, and other governmental 
subdivisions. 

In these instances, the financial limitation is usually due to the 
large number of children and the relatively small amount of taxable 
property. 

The practical situation is that the people of this locality in consulta- 
tion with their States’ advisers, must choose among several alterna- 
tives. The people are likely to reject the alternative to leave the 
children without adequate schools for any considerable period. 

Should the community then choose to remodel or repair a number of 
poorly located, unsanitary, dangerous, and ineffective school build- 
ings? This would improve the situation only slightly, eliminate the 
probability of more substantial improvement, and deplete the local 
financial resources as completley as would a really adequate solution 
with Federal assistance. 

Yet it would be the only program possible without assistance from 
a broader taxing unit. As a practical matter, in many States the only 
broader taxing unit is the Federal Government. With some Federal 
aid, local initiative and freedom to plan adequately for the future of 
the children is freed, and the community has the alternative of con- 
structing a central school. Educationally efficient facilities can then 
be constructed. The educational program can be greatly improved, 
and the amount of teaching actually achieved, per dollar of tax funds 
expended, can be increased. 

This is the practical situation in large numbers of school districts 
throughout the United States. The argument that assistance for 
school construction will impede State and local school construction is 
fallacious, Mr. Chairman. Many school districts received Federal 
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assistance for school construction during the 1930's, and constructed, at 
bargain rates for materials and labor, beautiful and efficient school 
buildings. 

Adjacent districts, comparable in population and resources, refused 
to accept Federal funds and condemned their children to obsolete 
facilities and poor educational programs as a result. The first cases 
illustrate stimulation of local efforts rather than the impeding of local 
efforts by Federal assistance. 

The other cases show failure of responsibility because of refusal to 
accept. Federal assistance. 


IS THERE A PRESENT FEDERAL RESPONSIBILITY ? 


There is a national interest in education, Mr. Chairman, and this 
interest has been expressed in various types of assistance to education 
ever since this Nation was founded. Whenever there are millions of 
schoolchildren quartered in inadequate and unsafe places, and when- 
ever local school districts and States cannot as a practical matter 
remedy this situation alone, there is a Federal responsibility. This 
is the situation now. The affirmative case for the legislation before 
your committee, Mr. Chairman, consists of demonstrated need, prac- 
tical inability of local school districts and States to meet the needs, a 
national responsibility to assist, and the practicality and soundness 
of policies and programs presented by the legislation itself. 

That the present is the time for Federal school-construction aid is 
clear. But may we ask whether the Federal budget and Federal policy 
is such that the assistance is practical at the present. time. 

We believe it is. Unemployment is near the danger mark for the 
national economy. Steel mills and heavy industry are working at 
the lowest average of full capacity for more than a decade. The ad- 
ministration has frankly been poised on the brink of a huge Federal 
works program to provide employment to stimulate the national 
economy. Poised, that is, in school construction and in most fields of 
public works, but not in the fields most favored for present action. 

It appears to us, Mr. Chairman, that the vastly increased Federal 
financial assistance for the construction of highways, from approxi- 
mately half a billion to approximately $1 billion for each of the next 
2 years, marks roads as more urgent to the Federal Government than 
schools. Education has been bypassed, except for construction in 
defense areas, while large Federal appropriations have been made for 
civil works and other purposes. 

One need not argue for Federal financial assistance for school con- 
struction on the basis that it must be added to the present budget. A 
sounder argument is that there are huge expenditures of Federal funds 
for construction programs of less urgency and less fundamental im- 
portance than school construction. We hope you and your committee, 
Mr. Chairman, will seek congressional reevaluation of Federal aids in 
terms of relative values and relative urgency. 


FEDERAL CONTROL OF EDUCATION 


Now I want to face again squarely, as squarely as I know how to do, 
the question of Federal control of education. It seems to me that is 
an important issue. I am sure that chief State school officers know 
more about Federal control of education than any other 48 people in 
the United States. I think I express their opinions here. 
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There are almost as many people opposed to Federal control of edu- 
cation as are opposed tocommunism. I do not know of a single educa- 
tor or school board official who favors Federal control of education. 
All of us are against it. We will not tolerate it. Any Federal assist- 
ance law we support must indisputably prevent Federal control of edu- 
cational programs in local districts. We believe the bills before your 
committee, Mr. Chairman, do exactly that. 

No group of people in the United States, perhaps, are in quite as 
advantageous position to determine what is and what is not Federal 
control of education as the chief State school officers. When we say 
Federal control of education, we mean control of the program of 
education in the schools. That control may be exercised in connection 
with Federal programs in education, as in other areas, according to 
the extent the following conditions exist : 

(1) The Federal statute either mandates Federal controls or places 
such detailed responsibility upon Federal administrators that the 
controls are in effect mandated by lawyers advising the Federal ad- 
ministrators of the law or the General Accounting Office. 

(2) Federal discretion is exercised in granting or withholding 
funds, a basis of much control. 

(3) Federal agents appear in local school districts to check on 
local operations to find out how Federal funds are being expended. 

(4) Federal reports required of the States and local districts man- 
date replies which can be made only by conducting educational pro- 
grams based on the Federal mandates. 

(5) Federal officials, sometimes aided and abetted by State and 
local officials, confuse fiscal accounting with policy formation and 
unjustifiably allow fiscal accounting to determine educational policies. 

Federal controls of education have come about through special 
Federal laws for special purposes, not through general laws with 
objective formulas like the bills now before this committee. Special 
laws require special inspection by Federal personnel, special Federal 
reports, and special allocations of funds for special educational ob- 
jectives along with discretionary judgments by Federal officials at 
every step. These constitute Federal control and the bills before 
your committee, Mr. Chairman, have the maximum possible protec- 
tion against it. These bills provide for State plans for school con- 
struction, they provide for objective formulas for distribution of the 
funds, they specifically limit the discretion of the United States 
Commissioner of Education whenever the State plans have covered 
the general requirements of the statute. It is not necessary that these 
requirements be covered in any specific manner. The plans the 
States submit may differ widely from State to State. Neither the 
United States Commissioner of Education nor anyone else would have 
authority to force all State plans to be alike either generally or in 
detail. 

These bills, Mr. Chairman, do not permit the invasion of local dis- 
tricts by Federal agents because they provide that the Federal funds 
become State funds upon receipt by the State. The entire intent is 
clear, the Federal Government shall be responsible for administra- 
tion to the States and the States shall make a strict financial account- 
ing to the Federal Government under the terms of its own approved 
State plan. After that each State shall administer the program and 
the local sheool districts shall report to the State and not to the 
Federal Government. These are the ultimate protections against 
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Federal control of education that have thus far been possible to 
formulate. 

There are still further protections against Federal control of edu- 
cation in the bills before your committee, Mr. Chairman, because the 
funds do not directly concern the education program within the schools 
at all, but are rather for the construction of physical facilities to house 
the educational program. The physical facilities are constructed 
under State and local jurisdiction. The bills before you contain pro- 
hibitions against Federal interference with State and local educa- 
tional agencies. Finally, there is additional insurance in the fact that 
once the construction is completed, the school facilities are turned 
over to the local school authorities. Operation of the programs of 
education within the completed facilities could not possibly be subject 
to interference by the Federal Government because of Federal aid 
granted previously for construction of the facilities. 

A further advantage of this legislation is that local, State and Fed- 
eral funds would be intermingled for each project and the States 
made fully responsible for accounting to the Federal Government for 
Federal funds. There could be no incentive to squander Federal funds 
if for no other reason than that the largest share of the total cost would 
be paid from money raised from local taxes. 

The fundamental virtue of this intermingling of local, State and 
Federal funds is that it fits perfectly into the regular method of 
financing education in our country. This is the method which worked 
so successfully in the State grant-in-aid systems under which billions 
of dollars are distributed each year from the State departments of 
education to local school districts. Mr. Chairman and members of 
the committee, we invite your careful examination of the distribution 
of State grants to local school districts in each of the 48 States, the 
State accounting systems for these funds, the honesty of administra- 
tion and the generally desirable tone of the entire operation. 

I might say that if 48 State departments of education can distribute 
$3 billion a year to 60,000 local school districts as successfully as they 
have, there ought not to be any great difficulty in the Federal Govern- 
ment distributing funds to 48 units, the States, and a few islands and 
Territories. We believe that no group of public officials in any area or 
level of government anywhere in the country has a better record of 
honesty, integrity, careful adherence to law and achievement of desir< 
able results than have the chief State school officers in their handling 
of those billions of school dollars each year. The Federal funds under 
the legislation before your committee, Mr. Chairman, would be ac- 
counted for with equal care, together with any special protections you 
or the Office of Education believe necessary or desirable. 


FORMULA FOR DISTRIBUTION 


We approve of the objective formulas in the bills now before this 
committee. Such objectivity is a most important factor to prevent 
Federal control and to preserve State and local autonomy in the ad- 
ministration of education. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to insert in the record at this point a 
single table showing how each State would fare in the distribution of 
funds under each of the four bills before you. This is a one-page table 
that I would like to insert in the record. 

Senator Upton. Do you have extra copies of those tables? 
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Mr. Futxer. The stenotypist has my copy. I ask permission, Mr. 
Chairman, for the insertion of a 1-page table at this point in the 
record to show the exact financial result of each of the 4 bills before 
your committee in each of the 48 States. 

Senator Coorrr. Do you have a copy of that table? 

Mr. Fouuuer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Coorrer. Just one? 

Mr. Fuuer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Coorer. Could you have them duplicated and provide copies 
for the members of the committee? 

Mr. Futter. They were prepared by the National Education Asso- 
ciation and the United States Office of Education. 

Senator Coorrr. All of these tables that are being filed for the 
record, will you have copies made so that the committee can have the 
benefit of the tables? 

Mr. Futrer. We will do that. 

(The table referred to follows :) 


Estimated allotments per census child (5-17) under several school construction 
bills currently before the Congress, May 1954 


{Based on an appropriation of $100 million per year] 


8. 359 eae > on 
State (in order of per capita income pay- (Clements) / dicmeiade ) (Cosper) 8. 2778 

ments, 1951) a (40-60 plan) (33-66 plan) (McClellan)! 
Delaware $8. 18 $2. 49 $2.11 $2.10 
Nevada 3. 18 2. 56 2. 22 2.15 
New York... 3.18 2 65 2. 76 2.19 
Connecticut _.. 3.18 2. 66 2. 37 2.19 
California 3 18 2 72 2.47 2. 26 
Illinois 3.18 2.72 2. 48 2.27 
New Jersey 3.18 2.76 2.54 2. 32 
Onto 3°18 2 85 2 68 2.42 
Washington 3.18 2. 88 2.73 2.49 
Michigan 3.18 2. 88 2.74 2. 52 
Massachusetts - 2.18 2. 90 2.79 2. 52 
Maryland 3.18 2.92 2. 82 2. 55 
Montana 3.18 2. 93 2. 82 2.97 
Oregon _. 3. 18 2. 95 2. 87 2. 65 
Pennsylvania 3.18 2. 95 2. 87 2.63 
Rho‘e Island 3.18 2.91 2. 89 2.50 
Wyoming 3.18 2.97 2.89 2. 54 
Indiana 3.18 2 99 2.93 2. 65 
Wisconsin _. 3.18 3. 62 2. 97 2.71 
Nebraska 3.18 3.07 3 06 2.90 
Colorado. 3 18 3. 07 3. 06 2.79 
Kansas 3.18 3.08 3. 08 3.00 
Missouri 3.18 3.08 3. O08 2.88 
Iowa. 3.18 3. 09 3. 09 2. 86 
New Hampshire 3, 18 3. 13 3.18 | 3.03 
Minnesota - -. 3. 18 3.14 3. 18 2. 97 
Utah_. 3. 18 3.18 3. 26 3. 07 
Arizona 3. 18 3. 18 3. 26 3.05 
Texas. 3.18 3. 20 3. 28 3.19 
Idaho 3.18 3. 22 3. 31 3. 23 
South Dakota. 3.18 3. 23 3. 32 2. 86 
North Dakota 3. 18 3. 27 3. 40 3.12 
Florida 3.18 3. 30 3.44 3. 41 
Vermont. 3.18 3. 30 3. 45 3. 31 
Maine... -. 3. 18 3. 30 3. 45 3. 37 
New Mexico... 3.18 3. 30 3. 46 2. 36 
Virginia 3.18 3. 31 3. 48 3. 38 
Oklahoma. ._. 3.18 3. 37 3. 57 | 3.70 
West Virginia__ 3. 18 3. 40 3. 62 3. 73 
Louisiana 3. 18 3. 42 3.65 | 3. 85 
Georgia _ - 3.18 3. 48 3. 75 | 3.97 
Tennessee _. 3.18 3. 49 3.77 4.11 
Kentucky... 7 3.18 3. 51 3. 80 4.10 
North Carolina... 3. 18 3. 53 3. 84 4. 16 
South Carolina__- 3.18 3. 56 | 3.89 | 4. 36 
Alabama. 3. 18 3. 59 | 3. 95 4.61 
Arkansas... 3. 18 3. 64 4.01 4.73 
Mississippi... 3. 18 3. 76 4.22 5. 68 








1 From Congressional Record, Jan. 20, 1954, pp. 487-88; calculated by U. 8. Office of Education. 
Source: Computed by research division, National Education Association. 
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Mr. Futier. There have been a number of statements that only a 
few of the neediest States, and again here, Mr. Chairman, I am tackling 
head on one of the crucial, important questions in this legislation, that 
only a few of the neediest States caetlt to receive Federal assistance 
for school construction. It is possible that your committee, Mr. 
Chairman, or the Congress, might take this view. We regret that a 
few people have assumed that an objective formula applying to all 
States cannot provide Federal aid to the supposed group of States, 
“that really need it.” The truth is that it can, and there are conclusive 
reasons why it should. 

Mr. Chairman, the idea that this cannot be done is a fallacy, largely 
used by unscrupulous opponents to confuse the issue and defeat the 
legislation. A formula could be written to exclude as many States 
as you care to exclude, Mr. Chairman, through the terms of the for- 
mula itself. Exclusion of the States would come by application of the 
formula rather than by arbitrary exclusion by statute of certain 
States. We hope for many reasons, Mr. Chairman, that any formula 
you write into this legislation will apply to all States, even though 
it may not result in the distribution of funds to all States. 

We favor the formulas of the bills before your committee, Mr. 
Chairman, because they are fundamentally sound. They differ in 
some respects from bill to bill, and we prefer some to others, but 
we would be perfectly happy to have your committee strike a com- 
promise among them in the final legislation. 

If you want “all States to share with more or less equality according 
to the number of children, you could adopt a flat grant formula based 
on population. Mr. Clements’ bill, I believe, ‘does that. If you 
desire to limit the participating States to the “neediest,” you can 
give added weight to average per capita income, or other criteria of 
ability to pay. We offer our services to assist you and your commit- 
tee to strike any balance between the flat grant and equalization 
theories you care to achieve as a subcommittee. 

We desire to call to your attention, however, the fact that choosing 
the “neediest” States is not an easy matter. The national survey of 
school facilities shows that the largest percentage of public-school 
plants are rated “unsatisfactory” in the following States and Terri- 
tories. Iam listing from the worst to the least bad. Maine. Would 
you have thought Maine had the largest percentage of “unsatisfac- 
tory” school plants of any State in the Union? 

Virgin Islands, Vermont, Tennessee, Nebraska, New Mexico, Ala- 
bama, Nevada, Mississippi, Georgia, Pennsylvania, and Kentucky. 
Kentucky is the 12th worst, and you heard the story described of the 
exact conditions in Kentucky from the chief State school officer of 
that State. 

Senator Coorrr. Do you mean to say Pennsylvania is included 
among the neediest States? 

Mr. Futter. It is 11th in the list among States having most school 
plants rated in the national survey as unsatisfactory. Would those 
who talk of “a few needy States* have guessed that these were the 
States? 

I think before we talk about “a few needy States,” that the answer 
to that question should be forthcoming. 

Senator Upron. Do you believe that Pennsylvania is a needy 
State ? 
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Mr. Futter. I am saying that Pennsylvania is the 11th most needy 
State for school construction. 

Senator Upron. You are maintaining it is unable to provide its 
own school] facilities? 

Mr. Fuuier. I maintain that Pennsylvania, although it ranks at 
the middle or slightly above the middle in fiscal capacity, is in great 
need of additional school facilities which all the State and local effort 
thus far has been unable to supply. 

Senator Upton. You haven’t answered my question. Do you main- 
tain that Pennsylvania is unable to supply its own school facilities? 

Mr. Futter. Under present conditions, I do. 

Senator Upron. Isn’t it true that under any system of Federal aid, 
which is under discussion here, Pennsylvania would probably con- 
tribute more than it would receive? 

Mr. Futrer. I am not sure about the “in” and “out” statistics on 
Federal taxes in that regard, Mr. Chairman. But the fact of the 
matter is that although—and I know this from personal experience— 
that although educators and citizens interested in education have held 
scores and I suppose hundreds of meetings throughout Pennsylvania, 
to try to remedy the situation, that that situation still exists and that 
many children still suffer from inadequate facilities in Pennsylvania. 

Senator Urron. But not for lack of natural resources. 

Mr. Futter. No, probably not, and the same would apply to Louisi- 
ana, with its oil, and to many other States which have natural re- 
sources, but the practical problem of applying those resources to 
school construction is one that we are working at hard and consci- 
entiously at the local and State level and which we have not been 
able to solve in many places, including Pennsylvania. 

Why must we assume, Mr. Chairman, that Federal funds must go 
only to a few States? Federal grants for State and local use in 
other fields are based on no such assumptions. Federal-aid programs 
now in effect in education are available to all States; vocational edu- 
cation, vocational rehabilitation, school lunch, assistance in federally 
burdened districts, veterans education, and thousands of research con- 
tracts from numerous Federal agencies. The Federal Government 
helps build roads in all States, and matches State funds equally re- 
gardless of per capita income. Why should the Federal Government 
build roads in Pennsylvania, New York, Illinois, and in California, 
if it cannot afford to build schools in those same States where they 
are obviously and badly needed? If the Federal Government has a 
policy of making grants-in-aid on the basis of poverty as proved by 
per capita income statistics, it has been slow indeed in doing so. 
School construction legislation is one of the worst possible places 
to begin because the need is rather uniformly widespread and because 
there are real difficulties in excluding any States for defensible reasons. 

We would not object to a formula providing for more aid for each 
child in the poorer States, Mr. Chairman, to the extent the Congress 
may desire, but let us be certain to apply the formula to every State. 


DETAILS OF THE VARIOUS BILLS 


On the details of the various bills, Mr. Chairman, we have few pref- 
erences to express. 

It appears reasonable that the exact amount of the appropriations 
authorized may well be omitted, as in S. 2779, S. 359, and S. 536. 
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This amount must be determined by the Congress in any event. If 
a maximum limit is desired in the authorizing law, it should be not 
less than $500 million annually. 

That is the minimum authorization level favored. 

In general, there is appeal in the idea of giving any local school 
district, State educational agency, or taxpayer a right to go directly 
into the courts under authority of the statute whenever any of these 
is aggrieved by the local, State, or Federal administration of the 
act. A possible reservation is whether this would open up the pro- 
gram to harassment and delay by individuals merely seeking pub- 
licity, or to other cranks. There could be no real objection to bona 
fide judicial appeals by responsible agencies. 

Some Territories and island dependencies are excluded from par- 
ticipation in some of the bills before the committee. We recommend 
careful study of this issue and suggest that the strengthening of edu- 
cation in these outlying areas, wherever practicable, should benefit 
the United States in its relationships with other parts of the world. 

We think that to strengthen the educational system of Hawaii, 
Alaska, Puerto Rico, Guam, American Samoa, Canal Zone, and the 
Virgin Islands is in the national interest for more reasons than just 
education which, however, would be reason enough. 

Throughout the testimony here on previous days, Mr. Chairman, a 
number of direct questions have been asked of witnesses by the mem- 
bers of your committee which are of special concern to the chief State 
school officers. I should like to give you very briefly these questions 
and reactions. 

1. Are the State plans in these bills practicable? 

Our reply to this question is that they are practicable. They would 
fit in with present statewide plans of State aid for school construction. 
Sometimes these State-aid plans would need no amendment and in 
other cases amendment would be comparatively simple. 

The State plans pose State flexibility against Federal control. They 
are not intended to be blueprints of every schoolhouse to be built, but 
are rather policies and plans of procedure which each State would 
undertake to follow. We believe they would result in the Federal 
funds going to the local school districts most in need of aid for school 
construction. Many States achieve this result with state funds of the 
present time, but they need help. 

These bills would give the United States Office of Education staff and 
the Commissioner of Education an opportunity to assist the States in 
taking full account of need. They would be in a position to suggest 
forms the State plans might take. The Commissioner’s approval of 
the State plans themselves could be an opportunity for evaluation. 

Then it must be remembered that as each State makes up its own 
State plan for school building construction, citizens and educators 
from local schoo] districts will participate. The entire procedure will 
be a subject of wide knowledge and discussion in the State and local 
school districts. Widespread participation of this kind will do much 
a insure that the money will go where it is most needed within each 

tate. 

We suggest, however, that a Federal policy be stated in the legisla- 
tion that the new law is intended to pick up where Public Law 815 
leaves off in aiding the construction of schools in school districts bur- 
dened by Federal activities, and that the States shall take into consid- 
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eration the further needs of these federally affected areas in formu- 
lating their plans for distribution of the funds. 

2. When should the program be started ? 

We believe it should be started immediately. This is not a public 
works program in an economic sense. Its purpose is not primarily 
to head off an economic depression, but to build schools for children 
who need them. The evidence is conclusive that they need them now. 
The sooner the schools are built, the sooner the Federal Government 
can withdraw Federal funds from the program. 

Delay for State and national conferences, in view of the present 
complete facts, is unjustifiable. The purpose of such conferences, 
which assuredly ought to be held, should be to get the Federal Gov- 
ernment out of the program within 2 or 3 years instead of a much 
longer time as a result of the stimulation of State and local activity. 

Let us meet the need now, hold the conferences to stimulate local 
and State activity so that the Federal Government can withdraw with 
less cost and quicker, and not wait for the conferences before the needs 
are met. 

3. What amounts should be appropriated and how much will this 
program finally cost? 

We had much rather have a “standby” law passed now than no law 
at all. If the present Congress makes any appropriation, it should 
not be less than $100 million for the next year. 

Over a period of 4 to 6 years, depending on State and local needs 
and their ability to meet those on the total Federal expenditures 
might be 3 to 4 billion dollars. It should be possible to overcome the 
deficit in school facilities so often referred to by the Commissioner of 
Education by 1958 or 1960, rather than to permit it to increase until 
1960 or later. 

In closing, Mr. Chairman, let me say that no effort has been made 
here to expose some of the arguments against this legislation which 
have recently appeared in print. Among them are half-truths, unscru- 
pulous fallacies and hashed-over material first published 20 years ago. 
I shall furnish you and your colleagues some information on these 
privately, Mr. Chairman, rather than litter the record of your com- 
mittee with quotations of materials on a level unworthy of general 
publication. 

Thank you again for the privilege of testifying before your com- 
mittee. 

You have been most kind in every way. 

Senator Cooper. Assuming that if you believe there are certain ar- 
guments that have been made against this bill which are of the 
nature you describe, personally I would prefer that you make a state- 
ment and put it into the record. Do you have any questions, Senator 
Upton? 

Senator Urron. Mr. Chairman, time is running out. I haven’t had 
any suggestion as to formula for the distribution of any such fund 
as has been suggested here, based on factual situations. 

For instance, you tell us, Mr. Fuller, that Pennsylvania falls 
among the States where there is the greatest need for school facili- 
ties. You think that New Hampshire, which apparently is in that 
class should contribute to the construction of public schools in Penn- 
sylvania? 
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Mr. Fuuizr. We are talking about two things there, Senator, the 
formula for distribution on the one hand, and the national survey 
rating of “unsatisfactory” schools on the other. 

The formula for distribution would be different for Pennsylvania 
and New Hampshire under each of the four bills now before your 
committee. I believe that New Hampshire would pay in no more 
than it gets out, and I think it ranks very close to Pennsylvania. I 
know the other two northern New England States, re to the 
survey, have poorer schools than the State of New Hampshire. 

Senator Urron. Your statistical tables are not available to us; I am 
not able to make comparisons. I can only draw inferences based on 
my own general knowledge. But I must say that a satisfactory 
formula, a formula which will do justice to the different States, be- 
cause the money is after all coming from the people of the States, is 
necessary to the proper functioning of any Federal-aid system. I am 
greatly concerned as to what is that proper formula. 

Mr. Fuuter. We are, too, Senator, and we agree thoroughly with 
that. The four formulas vary in detail. They include the formula 
in Senator Clements’ bill would be a flat grant per pupil ac- 
cording to population. Under such a formula as that, certainly New 
Hampshire and Pennsylvania would fare well indeed. 

Senator Upton. I am not concerned very much about how either 
State would fare under the formula, as long as the formula is just, and 
has regard for the need of the whole country. There has been the 
suggestion here that some States of the United States are paying more 
taxes for schools than other States. Have you any statistics bearing 
upon that situation? I mean more per capita? 

Mr. Futier. Yes. The amount of effort has been computed for each 
State and I would be glad to file with the committee a 48-State report 
on the percentage of the income of the State devoted to education. 

Senator Upron. Well, I wonder what that means for taxes, per 
capita, in each State. 

Mr. Fuuuer. I believe we could furnish that, although that particu- 
lar figure might be a bit difficult to segregate because of the way the 
statistics are computed. 

Senator Urron. Well, we will draw these discussions to a close. 
Thank you for the information you have brought us. 

Senator Coorrr. Do you have anything further, any statistics or 
figures which show the tax rate by States devoted to school purposes, 
the maximum and minimum, and what the actual tax rates are? 

Mr. Futter. Do you mean tax rates on property, Senator ? 

Senator Urron. That is one factor which I would like to consider. 

Mr. Futter. May I comment just very briefly there. Some States 
have almost all of their taxes on real property. Our State of New 
Hampshire, Senator Upton, is one of those, with no State sales tax 
and only a very minor State income tax in effect. Other States have 
deliberately taken the taxes off of property and have even a 3 or 314 
percent sales tax to support its governmental units, both local and 
State. I think in order to show the tax load of each State, you have 
to consider all the taxes, that is, the sales taxes, the income taxes, and 
the property taxes. 
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Senator Hiri. Some States also have what we call severance taxes, 
too. 

Mr. Furver. And excise taxes of various kinds. There are many 
kinds. 

Senator Upton. The revenues from these different taxes are not 
necessarily allocated to the schools. 

Mr. Futter. The sales taxes are devoted to school purposes, Senator, 
in a majority of the States. 

Senator Upron. Well, if we have figures here as to per capita ex- 
penditures for schools, we can compare those with general property 
taxes and arrive at some results, I am sure. 

Mr. Futrer. Yes. 

Senator Coorer. I understand you have figures which will show the 
efforts of States in terms of percentage of taxes derived toward educa- 
tion. But I think Senator Upton wants to go the next step. That is 
what are the per capita expenditures in the States for school purposes. 
Ts that not true? 

Senator Upron. Yes. 

Mr. Fuuier. We will certainly furnish the figures. 

Senator Coorrr. I would also like to know what they spend on State 
per capita for the construction of schools. 

Mr. Funier. We can furnish those figures. I think we can furnish 
all of them and I know we can furnish the major ones. 

Senator Coorrr. I am not sure it would be a solution of the problem 
but it would certainly throw some light on them. 

Senator Hm. You certainly have some figures showing the relative 
efforts of the States in terms to their income; is that right? 

Mr. Fuuier. Yes, sir. It seems to me that is the most significant 
figure, the percentage of the total income of the State that is devoted 
to education. 

Senator Coorrer. Senator Hill? 

Senator Hix. I notice the Senate is in session. The truth is that 
Dr. Fuller has made such a comprehensive, such a complete state- 
ment here this morning, that he has answered the questions. 

Senator Cooper. I think it has been very fine testimony, but I think 
if we could get some figures and tables suggested by Senator Upton, it 
would bear upon the question of the efforts by the States. 

Mr. Fuiier. We want to cooperate in that way to the greatest pos- 
sible extent. We want to find the truth. We want to get all the in- 
formation. We certainly will be of every assistance possible to you 
in doing that. 

Senator Coorer. Tomorrow the witnesses will be Mr. Charles 
Boehm, superintendent of schools, Pennsylvania; Edward Braum, 
National Council on Schoolhouse Construction; Dr. Leonard Meece, 
University of Kentucky, and Mr. George T. Fuernsey of the CIO. 

Senator Hii. I understand the distinguished chairman will confer 
with Senator McClellan of Arkansas who wishes to be heard. He has 
been tied up on the McCarthy investigating committee and has not 
been able to be here. 

Senator Coorrr. Yes. 

Will you put into the record a statement of the Kenosha Taxpayers, 
Inc., of Kenosha, Wis., in opposition to the bill. 
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(The letter referred to follows:) 


KENOSHA TAXPAYERS, INC., 
Kenosha, Wis., May 7, 1954. 
Senator H. ALEXANDER SMITH, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR SMITH: Enclosed is a copy of a resolution adopted by the 
Kenosha Taxpayers, Inc. It briefly summarizes our feelings about certain 
Federal aid to education legislation now before a subcommittee of the Senate 
Labor and Public Welfare Committee. 

We understand that you are the chairman of the Senate Labor and Public 
Welfare Committee and we trust that you will make our thoughts on this 
legislation known to the members of the subcommittee holding the hearings. 

May we stress the fact that we are strongly opposed to the enormous amount 
of spending on the part of the Federal Government. We feel that all possible 
efforts have to be made to not only balance our Federal budget but also to 
lower the huge Federal debt. 

Sincerely, 
KENOSHA TAXPAYERS, INC. 
KENNETH A. Joanis, President. 


RESOLUTION 


Whereas the Federal Government's budget is already out of balance because 
of ever increased spending ; and 
Whereas a balanced Federal budget will never become a reality if Congress 
insists upon additional spending schemes and handouts; and 
Whereas we believe the construction of our public schools and the education 
of our children to be local problems and should be kept so: Now, therefore, be it 
Resolwed, That all attempts to institute Federal aid for public-school constru- 
tion such as proposed by bills S. 2294, S. 2601, S. 359, S. 536 and S. 2779 now 
before a subcommittee of the Senate Labor and Public Welfare Committee, be 
opposed and defeated ; and be it further 
Resolved, That copies of this resolution be sent to Senators H. Alexander 
Smith, Joseph R. McCarthy, Alexander Wiley, and Representative Lawrence 
H. Smith. 
Adopted May 7, 1954, Kenosha, Wis. 
KENOSHA TAXPAYERS, INC. 
KENNETH A. JOANIS, President. 


Senator Coorrr. We will now recess until 9: 30 tomorrow morning. 
I hope we can all be here on time. 

(Whereupon, at 12:05 p. m., the committee was recessed, to recon- 
vene at 9:30 a. m. the following day, Wednesday, May 19, 1954.) 
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WEDNESDAY, MAY 19, 1954 


Unrrep Srares SEeNaArEe, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON EDUCATION OF THE 
ComMITTEE ON Lasor AND Pusiic WELFARE, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met at 9:30 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room 
P-65 of the Capitol, Senator John Sherman Cooper (chairman of the 
subcommittee) presiding. 

Present : Senators Cooper (presiding) and Murray. 

Present also: Roy E. James, staff director, Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 

Senator Coorer. The subcommittee will come to order. 

I am going to change the order of witnesses and first ask Dr. Meece 
of the College of Education, University of Kentucky, to testify as 
the first witness. 


STATEMENT OF DR. L. E. MEECE, COLLEGE OF EDUCATION, UNI- 
VERSITY OF KENTUCKY, REPRESENTING THE KENTUCKY SCHOOL 
BOARDS ASSOCIATION 


Senator Cooper. I am sorry the other members of the committee 
are not here, but I am certain that they will read your testimony with 
interest and sympathy. 

I would like to say here, so that it may appear in the record, that 
I am particularly pleased that Dr. Meece has come as a witness. He 
has been chosen by members of the educational organizations in Ken- 
tucky to appear. It happens that Dr. Meece is from my own county, 
and, while he does not there reside, he is now a professor at the College 
of Education, University of Kentucky. 

He is a resident of my county, Pulaski County, Ky. And as a 
younger man, slightly younger, he was the county school superin- 
tendent in my county, just shortly after I returned from school 
myself. 

He has been known in Kentucky for many years as an outstanding 
school leader. He has progressed up all of the rungs of the ladder 
from a teacher, county school superintendent, and as a professor in the 
University of Kentucky. 

I think that I could say that he is considered there to be one of 
the outstanding leaders, if not the outstanding leader, in education, 

yarticularly as it applies to local education. I say that from my own 
nowledge. 

I am certainly happy that you are here, Dr. Meece. 
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Dr. Merce. I certainly thank you, Senator Cooper. I want to thank 
you and the committee for permitting me to appear before you and 
give you what I consider some of the reasons why the Federal Gov- 
ernment should appropriate some money to help the districts within 
the States to provide better housing facilities for their children. 

As you may know, I am executive secretary of the Kentucky School 
Boards Association. 

Senator Coorer. For the record, would you explain, Doctor, some- 
thing about the Kentucky School Boards Association ¢ 

Dr. Merce. The School Boards Association is a voluntary organi- 
zation, and in our State 96 percent of the children are represented by 
board members who are members of the organization. Of the 227 
school districts in Kentucky, at the beginning of this year, 207 or now 
it is 208 are members of the organization. So you see the association 
takes in most of the districts in Kentucky. 

The purpose of the association is to enable board members to im- 
prove their services to the schools. They come together in regional 
meetings and discuss problems that effect their schools and try to 
work out plans to improve their school situation, 

During the past decade, boards of education in Kentucky have 
become increasingly aware of the acute need for more adequate school 
facilities. The increase in school population and the demands for 
expansion of school programs have far exceeded the housing facilities. 

soards of education realize that the results of inadequate facilities 
and detrimental to the welfare of the Commonwealth of Kentucky and 
to the the United States as a whole. 

A recent report of the School Facilities Survey released by the 
United States Office of Education shows that only 4.37 percent of the 
present. school plants in Kentucky are rated satisfactory, 45.90 per- 
cent are rated fair, and 49.73 percent are rated unsatisfactory. This 
same report shows that 38.37 percent of the classrooms in Kentucky 
contain less than 20 square feet per pupil, 17.83 percent have less than 
15 square feet per pupil, and that only 26.35 percent contain 30 or more 
square feet per pupil. 

Present classrooms are overcrowded. A few days ago, I was in a 
classroom constructed to accommodate approximately 30 pupils which 
had in attendance more than 60 children. The board of education had 
tried to make provisions for the childre: by employing two teachers. 
The seats were arranged so that the children under one teacher faced 
in one direction and the children under the other teacher faced the 
opposite direction. Only a coal stove divided the two groups. This 
condition is duplicated many times in Kentucky. 

I can say that I am sure that the chairman of this committee knows 
exactly the conditions that I am speaking of. It is not an unusual 
situation in Kentucky. 

The State department of education has estimated that Kentucky 
needs 5,578 ¢ heated to relieve overc ‘rowding, to house incre: ses, and 
to replace obsolete buildings. 

The quality of classrooms in Kentucky has declined continuously 
since 1940. Thirty-eight percent of all the pupils in Kentucky are in 
schools with no indoor plumbing, 50.82 percent are housed in build- 
ings that are fire hazards, and most of our school buildings are in- 
adequately lighted. 
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Poor school-housing facilities are responsible in large measure for 
the low-educational level in Kentucky. The dropout rate of children 
in Kentucky schools is tremendous. 

A recent study reported that, of all the children entering school in 
the 1st grade, 80 percent drop out of school before finishing the 12th 
grade; and that of those entering the 9th grade, one-half leave school 
before graduation. 

A natural outcome from present conditions is the low average edu- 
cational attainment of Kentucky citizens, The 1950 Federal census 
reported that the average years of formal schooling for persons 25 
years old and older in the United States is 9.3 years. At the same time, 
the average for Kentucky was only 8.4 years. We are almost a year 
behind the national average. 

A school plant which restricts the educational program and is in- 
jurious to the physical health of the children cannot hope to hold 
children in school. 

The above facts are undoubtedly responsible for Kentucky having 
an extremely high rate of rejections for military service during World 
War II and the high rate failing the Armed Forces qualification test 
during the first year of the Korean war. A report of the United 
States Office of Education states that 22.2 percent of the Kentucky 
registrants failed the AFQ tests during the period July 1950 to June 
1951. The report noted that in 23 States less than 10 percent of the 
registrants failed this test. The highest percentage of failures were 
in 14 Southern State. The report points out that— 
differences in educational opportunity among the States result in an unequal 
distribution of the wartime manpower among the States. 

Boards of education in Kentucky are making great efforts to re- 
lieve the schoolhouse shortages and to provide better housing facili- 
ties. However, sufficient revenue cannot be obtained within the 
State to provide the necessary housing. 

Kentucky has a large proportion of children of school age to its 
adult population. The ratio is 537 school-age children per 1,000 
wage-earning adults, whereas the average for the United States is 403 
school-age children per 1,000 wage-earning adults. In only eight 
States is the ratio of school-age children to adult population higher 
than in Kentucky. 

While Kentucky ranks high in children of school age, it ranks low 
in financial ability. A recent report of the National Education As- 
sociation lists Kentucky among the eight poorest. States of the Union 
on the basis of income payments per capita. Kentucky’s per capita 
income in 1952 was $1,155, as compared with income payments per 
capita of more than $2,000 in the 5 States with the highest income and 
$1,639 for the United States as a whole. With the present cost of 
building construction, States like Kentucky cannot, with their own 
resources, meet the demands for adequate housing. 

Great sections of eastern Kentucky are now on the verge of bank- 
ruptcy due to the coal situation. Some of the most critical school- 
housing situations are also in this section of the State. Money pro- 
vided by the Federal Government for public-school construction will 
not only help provide needed educational facilities for children but, 
in addition, will provide more jobs so sorely needed in this area of 
Kentucky. 

48367—54——15 
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With billions of Federal money being spent during the last decade 
to assist other nations to Uevelop their economic and educational sys- 
tem in order that they may be a strong and free people, we cannot 
afford to negelect the greatest of our own resources—the children of 
America. 

Again, Senator Cooper, let me thank you and the committee for the 
priv ilege of making this brief but accurate statement concerning edu- 

cational conditions in Kentucky. 

Senator Coorrer. Thank you, Dr. Meece. 

I would like to ask you a few questions. The first is with reference 
to the report of the school facilities survey released by the United 
States Office of Education, and I noted yesterday that Mr. Fuller 
gave some testimony upon certain standards of school construction and 
he listed several States which were among some of the richer States 
in saying that even in those States the standards of school construc- 
tion were low. 

The question I want to ask you, so that we may have this in the rec- 
ord and know what we are talking about, What are those standards? 

Dr. Merce. These surveys were made by the people within the 
States. It was conducted through the State departments of educa- 
tion. They had objective standards, such as square feet per child, 
number of windows, lighting, and things of that kind. 

However, I think it is natural that a wealthy State that has had 
fairly high standards would consider a building inadequate that a 
State that has been accustomed to very poor standards might consider 
as satisfactory. It is my opinion that we have schoolhouses in Ken- 
tucky that a person from eceeyirania would not even consider a 
school. That is my honest conviction. 

Incidentally, I call your attention to chart 41 in this school facilities 
survey report. It is difficult for me to reconcile some of those States 
mentioned with the table. I would like to pass that to you for your 
attention, 

Senator Cooper. I noticed yesterday Maine was listed as one which 
had unsatisfactory school plants; I noticed also Pennsylvania. 

I gather from what you say that the standards are not the same all 
over the United States and that each State made its own survey and 
the standards in States are different. 

Dr. Mercer. That is correct. 

Senator Coorrer. So that it is not quite fair then to try to make a 
comparison of the status of school facilities when each State had its 
own standards ? 

Dr. Merce. That is right. 

As you know, the data are made by judgments of people even on 
objective criteria, and they must make it in terms of their experiences, 
their interpretation, and in terms of their values. 

Furthermore, in those table, unless you read all of them, I think 
1 reason Pennsylvania was listed is because it has so mrany 1-teacher 
schools. If you will notice the percentage of children of school age 
in table 41, the percentage of children attending schools that are un- 
satisfactory is relatively, low in Pennsylvania, while it is extremely 
high in Kentue ky, asI have marked those there for you. 

The difference is primarily one of interpreting the data in the 
different tables. 
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Senator Coorrer. The reason I asked this question is that I want to 
see a bill like the ones we are considering, I would like to see one 
yassed and like to see it become the law, but I think that we have to 
look at all of the facts before us and try to get the actual status. If 
they are inflated in any way, we have to know it. 

Now the thing that interests me about what you have said, and 
comparing it with the testimony yesterday, it might be possible that 
the total cost of this program may be inflated somewhat. If you have 
very, very high cendiente in one State which would build up the need 
there, and it may be much higher than other States would have on 
a national need, then the total cost which has been given here might 
conceivably be too high. 

Another thing that makes me think that is—and I would like to have 
your judgment on this—yesterday, one of the representatives gave 
us 2 case studies, 2 counties in my own State of Kentucky—one was 
Pike County and the other was my own county, Pulaski—and, as I 
said, I am very glad that he picked out that county, because it is mine 
and I know you served as county school superintendent of that county. 

I notice in that study he said that we would need $1 million in my 
county for schools. Well, now, I know that we could use that and it 
would be fine if we had it, but we could do, I think, on a good deal less. 

I do not say it in any criticism, because I know it was made upon 
objective standards. But sometimes the practical thing is what you 
van do practically. It has struck me that perhaps the total cost of 
this program, while ideally might be 10 or 12 or 15 billion dollars, 
practically it could be less. 

Dr. Merce. May I make this statement? Any appropriation from 
the Federal Government to the States will stimulate the States to 
do a better job with their education. That is the history of Federal 
aid on every level and for everything. 

I have heard since I have been here that the statement has been 
made that Federal aid might interfere with local efforts. The con- 
trary I think is undoubtedly true. We need Federal aid and we need 
Federal aid to help us over this emergency because of the lack of 
building that was carried on since World War II. The increase in 
population and the deterioration of present building also is important. 

We are demanding more of our schools; we are demanding wider 
programs. And it is necessary for the child of today to have a better 
understanding of a great many things in order to be a successful citi- 
zen than was true 50 or 60 years ago. 

Senator Cooper. Would you make any comment upon the sugges- 
tion that I have just advanced that while perhaps ideally you could 
use 10 or 12 billion dollars supplied both by the State and Fed- 
eral Government and by local districts practically you could make 
a larger improvement in your school plant with a smaller sum? 

Dr. Merce. That is undoubtedly true, Senator. I would rather have 
a committee report a smaller amount and get it than to have a com- 
mittee report an ideal amount and we would not get it. 

In other words, we need Federal aid so badly that any amount of 
aid from the Federal Government would be helpful. 

Senator Cooper. Do you think, if we could be successful in securing 
a bill with an authorization of $100 million at the beginning of this 
program, that it would be a practical thing to do? 
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Dr. Merce. I do. I think it would give the States, even that amoynt 
would give the States an opportunity to get to work and lay out their 
plans and start their programs. It would be a great help. 

Senator Coorer. Again I want to thank you because I have great 
respect for your practical as well as your theoretical knowledge of this 
subject. 

Dr. Merce.. I thank you again. 

Senator Coorrr. The next witness is Mr. Boehm, superintendent of 
schools of Bucks County, Doylestown, Pa. 

We have been discussing Pennsylvania, and perhaps you can en- 
lighten us. 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES H. BOEHM, COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT 
OF BUCKS COUNTY SCHOOLS, DOYLESTOWN, PA. 


Mr. Borum. This report, emphasizing in particular what happens 
to rural counties when they come and build a new city out in the 
spinach fields, is an important thing. 

Bucks County is the area in Pennsylvania most critically short of 
school buildings. Today, in Bucks County, over 8,000 children are 
attending school only a portion of the school day. This number in- 
cludes more than half of the number of pupils on part-sessions in the 
entire State. 

A $30 million postwar building program has somewhat relieved the 
critical attendance problem ; but it falls short by at least $10 million of 
housing the thousands more children due to attend school within the 
next decade. By 1960, more than 10,000 pupils will be on double ses- 
sions, some even on triple sessions unless some financial aid other than 
that currently foreseen becomes available. 

Background of Bucks County : Bucks County is located on the west 
bank of the Delaware River immediately north of Philadelphia with 
the city of Trenton directly across the river from the lower section of 
the county. New York City is approximately 100 miles northeast. 

Bucks County lies directly across the travel arteries from New York 
to Philadelphia. Washington’s historic crossing of the Delaware took 
place from Bucks County. Bucks County was worth about a half- 
billion dollars in 1950, and to that industry, commercial firms, builders 
of housing projects, the State turnpike commission, bridge authorities, 
and Government agencies have invested $1 billion in new facilities 
and improvements. 

With an annual industrial payroll exceeding $100 million, Bucks 
contributes well to local, State, and Federal Government revenues. It 
is by no means a poor county. However, Bucks County is still one of 
the leading agricultural counties in the State with most of its land 
devoted to commercial vegetable, dairy, and poultry products. 

The disparity of these assets as distributed among our school dis- 
tricts is great. However, this is partially offset by a State program of 
participation in school costs which tends to equalize costs between 
districts of varying taxing resources. 

Bucks County’s proximity to metropolitan areas has explained its 
steady growth which has, however, been accelerated since 1940. Be- 
tween 1940 and 1950, Bucks County’s population increased 33 percent; 
in rate of growth, it led every one of the Commonwealth’s 67 counties. 
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In 1950, the 22,000 pupils enrolled in Bucks County’s public schools 
were housed as follows: 1,800 pupils were housed in satisfactory mod- 
ern school buildings; 8,000 pupi's were in standard, but crowded, fa- 
cilities ; 4,700 pupils were in substandard classrooms, such as makeshift 
rooms in basements and corridors; 3,500 attended high schools which 
lacked standard facilities; 1,800 were in obsolete buildings; 200 were 
housed in stores, community halls, private homes, and churches; and 
2,000 were on part sessions. 

In December 1950, United States Steel Corp. announced its plan to 
construct the world’s largest integrated steel plant in Falls Township, 
Bucks County. The plant was to be located in farmlands where one- 
third of the commercial vegetable products of Pennsylvania were 
grown. 

The plant was to be erected entirely within one township with tax- 
able real estate for school purposes available only to that one mu- 
nicipality. 

A few months later, it was announced that Fairless Hills, a model 
community of 4,200 homes, was to be built immediately at a rate of 
16 complete houses per day. Nearly all of this community was to be 
in one district; fortunately, in the same one in which United States 
Steel was to be located. 

A short time afterward, William J. Levitt, New York builder, an- 
nounced plans to build a completely integrated modern city of 16,000 
homes in lower Bucks County, not far from the steel plant. Two 
hundred families a week were scheduled to move in during the peak 
season, August to November. 

This new city, when finished, would be 16th in size in Pennsylvania. 
It was to be located in 4 municipalities, 3 townships, and 1 small bor- 
ough. Only 3,750 homes, or a little over 23 percent of its total popu- 
lation, was to be located in the township in which the United States 
steel Corp. was to be constructed. 

With the cooperation of William J. Levitt, the world’s largest 
builder of complete communities, the schools ascertained the age dis- 
tribution of members of the first 2,000 prospective families to buy 
homes in Levittown. The distribution of the ages of the heads of 
families in Levittown homes is compared below with ages of those in 
Fairless Hill homes, and in Oak Ridge, Tenn., homes: 


TABLE I.—Percentage of families by various age groups, 1951 


oe United 

Age group Levittown Oak Ridge _— States, 

1950 
24 and under--- sia maine ; 15.9 7.3 1.0 4.2 
SPE Mlctiwcnmecks hls hee ankin athe hice be palntcdanine tte a 36. 4 20.3 19.0 10.0 
EE, <n Eindnteniniions olekaseanaenaes ail ant 24.6 23. 1 32.0 12.1 
i ee dows , décvubaboatwn 12.1 17.8 21.0 12.4 
he he nh c6 yi inten bane 6np<nnrieitin wen 10.9 31.5 27.0 61.3 


Only 11 percent of heads of families in Levittown are over 40 
years of age. This means that nearly all of the wives are of child- 
bearing age. This is in direct contrast to the distinction which 
Bucks County achieved in 1940 as the county with the second lowest 
birthrate in the State. 

The median age of the heads of families is 28 years 9 months. 
Incidentally, ages of heads of families in the second 2,000 families 
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moving in were somewhat older; thereafter, the median age became 
32 years. 

This is a new city of unusually young inhabitants. This means 
that nearly all of the wives in this new city were of childbearing age. 
We do not believe it will remain that way; at least after 20 years, 
it will be a more normal distribution. 

Whether it will remain a community of young parents over the 
years cannot be determined now; we do not believe that it will. 
We believe that, in 20 years, there will be a more normal distribution 
of population. 

Based upon this expectation, we have planned school buildings for 
a lower proportion of expected enrollment than we may eventually 
have. However, we have secured large sites so that additions may 
be made to present buildings and that flexibility in the use of the 
buildings and sites may be assured. 

Our elementary buildings have self- contained classrooms; these 
can easily be utilized for housing grades 7, 8, and 9 if the time comes 
when such use may be desirable. 

From the age distribution data, we were able also to determine the 
number of children in various age groups per housing unit. In the 
table below, this information is compiled for Levittown, Fairless 
Hills, and Oak Ridge, Tenn. : 


Taste II.—Children per housing unit for Levittown, Fairless Hills, and Oak 








Ridge 
3 ; Fairless Oak 
Approximate age group School group Levittown Hills Ridge 

4 and under : __| Preschool 0. 583 0. 66 
5 ..| Kindergarten - - 117 .07 
6 to 11... Fs inkanodatwaleannel at Ss Elementary ------.| . 245 | . 38 

Total ; awk! ; 1. 002 1. 38 }. 

Total pre-first grade... - sopkinialaasatpt . ‘ . 700 7 


It is important to note that, although there will be a substantial 
enrollment in the elementary school the very first year, of these fam- 
ies that move into Bucks County, twice as many children are in 
the pre-first-grade group. It will be several years before the full 
impact of our population growth will be felt in the elementary school 
grades. All of this would have to be met without incre asing any 
real-estate assessment. 

The Levittown exhibit center opened on December 8, 1951. A little 
over 6 months later, on June 23, 1952, the first families were moving 
into the new houses. The winter’s spinach, remnant of the area’s 
truck gardens, was still in evidence along the newly completed streets. 

So suddenly had the population grown that school boards were 
forced to place both old and new pupils on part sessions. In 1950, 
we had 2,000 pupils on part sessions; in September 1952 we had 7, 380 
pupils on part sessions. 

Two school boards stockpiled 80 elementary teachers employed for 
pupils none of whom were living in the district at the time, but who 
were expected to move in before the end of the term. One SOD 
undertook the construction of 3 elementary schools and a $2 million 
high school. One elementary school was begun before the foundations 
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of surrounding houses were completed. Another school board began 
three elementary schuols and an addition to its new high school. In 
spite of delays in construction schedules in many of the new schools, 
school boards fortunately, to date, have been able to avoid triple 
sessions—or 3 shifts using 1 classroom. 

At its peak of population, Levittown will have about a 9,600 school 
enrollment. This means at least 10 new elementary buildings. In 
addition, Levittown will need new junior high facilities and, some- 
what later on, 2 senior high schools. Yet the taxable assets of Levit- 
town will not be materially increased once the 16,000 homes and the 
shopping center are completed. 

Now, what have we done to help ourselves ¢ 

The representatives of Bucks County schools immediately went to 
our State legislature and secured new legislation which permitted 
us to do the following: 

1. Levy school taxes on houses and other new buildings as soon as 
a building was completed. 

2. Raise the tax limit for levying non-real-estate taxes. 

3. Under emergency conditions— 
(A) to employ double or triple sessions ; 
(B) to have schools open on Saturdays (6 days a week) ; 
(C) to have schools open 12 months per year. 

The school boards undertook new construction projects in this criti- 
cal area, although they were also in need of new buildings elsewhere 
in their districts. 

Local tax rates were doubled and special taxes were levied as budgets 
multiplied several times in a few years. 

Teachers’ salaries were raised in the hope of persuading 800 new 
elementary teachers to seek teaching positions in Bucks County within 
a decade. We did last year at the rate of 200 per year. 

One builder, William J. Levitt, offered to help school boards to 
avoid triple sessions, and if possible, to eliminate double sessions by 
erecting two or more elementary school buildings at cost and with- 
out profit. In these buildings, he not only cut the total cost per 
classroom to $23,000, but he also cut in half the time required for the 
construction of a 20-room elementary structure. 

John W. Galbreath of Columbus, Ohio, the builder of Fairless Hills, 
made houses available at low rental as temporary classrooms. When 
the emergency had passed, he sold the units as houses. 

In order to understand what sudden population growth can mean 
in one school district, data on Bristol Township are presented below. 
This area faces the most crucial problems in the next 6 years. School 
enrollment and population growth in Bristol Township are as follows: 


TABLE III.—Population and school enrollment growth in Bristol township 


School enroll- 


| 

y | > ati 

Year Population ment 
1930...... o% 4, 381 708 
1940......- Fis «ies nae otbch Like Ace 5, 857 | 1, 016 
i fnkieditiatenciadiaaes eno aden a 12, 117 2, 065 
ccs ctelted Rn pidiednae tienalh ced 7 20, 000 4, 600 
WOODS Was csiscic beabUbuwbadmiendssibtds oe wiewmawunepars renee ! 50, 000 ' 13, 000 





1 Estimated upon present enrollment and current-year schedule of buildings to be erected 
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School expenditures and current school budget indicate spectacular 
rises: 
ee Ur CT no ova enna lercre rates eas rinsmoen pre exten onplhgees agin cates ote $461, 697 
1954-55 school budget _ ae wets inochi Gnthcieh dts otatentcia oma bitets Coben tbh 2, 236, 397 

Rise in school costs within this short time is 363 percent. 

Additional financial data are given in table IV. 


TABLE 1V.—Real estate tar rate, assessed valuation, local taxes, and State aid 
for Bristol Township, 1940, 1950, and 1954 


| 
Real-estate Assessed | 


Year tax rate valuation Local taxes| State aid 


(in mills) 
1940 14 $3, 829, 000 $49, 845 | $11, 835 
1950 0.5 6, 350, 000 101, 306 32, 604 
1954 32 21, 783, 000 1, 250, 217 765, 814 


You will note from table IV that the local taxes went from $101,000 
to $1,250,000. 

Bristol Township now pays more per year for amortization of new 
buildings than its entire school budget 4 years ago. Next year 18 
percent of its budget will be spent for new structures; the following 
year more than 20 percent will be so spent. 

Since this district has already expended more than $10 million for 
new structures and may, if it can secure funds, expend about $2 mil- 
lion more (or over half of the total real-estate assessment in the dis- 
trict) it is next to impossible to hope for additional structures unless 
there is special building aid. 

This district—and several others—will have so exhausted its ability 
to borrow funds that it may not be able to assist the State in matching 
any Federal funds, should money be allocated. Yet the pupils in this 
district will enjoy full sessions for only a few years. Even this can 
be accomplished only by using 17 substandard classrooms. 

The genesis of our critical school-building problems of course lies 
in the following: 

Consider the rapidity with which a new community may come into 
existence. From the timetable below, it is evident that school districts 
in rural areas will be unprepared, and may be unable to cope with a 
sudden avalanche of urban migration : 

December 1950: United States Steel announces plans for huge new plant. 

March 1951: United States Steel breaks ground for new plant. 

December 1951: Levittown exhibit homes open. 

June 1952: First Levittown families move in. 

December 1952: 3,500 Levittown homes are occupied; 1,200 new pupils from 
kindergarten through 12th grade. 

December 11, 1952: First steel is produced in new Fairless plz ant. 

December 1953: 7,500 Levittown homes are occupied and 2,800 pupils attend 
school. 


One result of such tremendous growth is: 


Part-sessions in Bucks County 


ee ee ae ee ee 2,000 pupils on part-sessions 
I ass nith cheese teaSaaacsk acidic at tauen aicina i elise itateaeradiae 7,380 pupils on part-sessions 
nines AIR lesen pcs gad tala alae dence eaces 8,659 pupils on part-sessions 
kc a tt Se ame et Nae 7,500 pupils on part-sessions 
I sc ical cin aaa i epi pee ee 3,000 pupils on part-sessions 
I nse siscesianssce So econ tania nasa dmaevas aaa 10,000 pupils on part-sessions 
IN a css hisarnsse epic cash cance na eda ee eta 15,000 pupils on part-sessions 


1 Estimated. 
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All of these estimates are based on a liberal distribution in the 
parochial schools. 

Any representative from Pennsylvania would have to call the com- 
mittee’s attention to our use of building authorities. The State and 
municipal school building authorities are an extension of the quasi- 
public authorities established to provide certain public facilities to be 
financed from revenue bonds. 

These school authorities retain title to land and building and lease 
the facilities to the school boards for a period in which the cost of the 
lease equals the amortization of the bond issue. 

To date, $425 million in school building construction by authorities 
has been approved by the State. The annual cost of the rentals for that 
amount would be around $25 million of which the State might be 
responsible for as much as 30 percent. If the proposed legislation does 
not permit the matching of Federal funds through the use of school 
authorities, it might be of little use in Pennsylvania. 

In summary, the enormity of the impact of the large new communi- 
ties erected in rural areas and the rapidity by which they can come 
into existence creates critical problems to school boards. 

The most critical of which is the financial resources required to pro- 
vide school housing for the new children. Our school boards have in- 
stituted new taxes and more than doubled the rates on real estate. 

Already undue proportions of the budgets are required for new 
facilities. A $30 million countrywide school building program pro- 
viding 10 new high schools, 3 new junior high schools, and 33 new ele- 
mentary buildings will not be adequate to io care of further increases 
in school enrollments. It will not even eliminate the use of obsolete 
buildings and temporary rooms. 

Consideration for the use of school building authorities in the plan 
of matching Federal funds is imperative if relief is to be offered for 
critical areas in Pennsylvania. 

Bucks County, often referred to as the hub of steel production in 
the Delaware Valley, is far from being a poor area; yet: 

1. The number of pupils on part-sessions here equals the number 
on part-sessions elsewhere in the State. 

2. Indications point to the fact that it will have as many pupils on 
part-sessions in 1960 as the entire State has on part-sessions at the 
present time. 

3. Triple shifts which have been narrowly avoided in the past year 
will be one way of taking care of our pupils after 1958. 

4. We have had hundreds of pupils who have never had anything 
but part-sessions throughout their elementary school education, but 
now we have junior high school pupils living witht sight of the 
world’s largest integrated steel cod other large industrial plants 
who will finish their high school education without ever in their lives 
having attended school other than on a part-time basis. 

Senator Coorer. Mr. Boehm, I think that you agree that, while the 
situation presented is a very interesting and unusual situation, it cer- 
tainly would not be a typical situation throughout the country. 

Mr. Bozeum. That is right. 

Senator Coorrr. The point that you are making is that even in a 
rich district you can have these problems which make it impossible 
for the local district and the State to meet school-construction needs ? 

Mr. Boru. That is right. 
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Senator Coorer. Again, how many students are in this district? 
Mr. Borum. I have two sets of figures, 1 is for the county and 1 

for this 1 township. This 1 township has 4,600, all of whom are on 

part sessions, and the high school has been on part sessions and will 
continue to be on part sessions even with the $2 million addition open 
next fall, and it will continue on part sessions for the future. 

Senator Cooper. How do you finance your expenses; is it done 
entirely by local taxation ? 

Mr. Boru. No, sir; we receive on an average in our county 30 
percent of State aid for operation expenses, and the school building 
aid goes from zero to 50 percent, depending upon the local assets 
to support a building program. 

We have a great variety of what Senator Duff introduced in his 
time as governor of the tax anything law. We tax anything that the 
State does not tax. We get $1.5 million from transfer taxes in Levit- 
town. One percent goes to the school board. 

We have two kinds of head taxes, a flat head tax, and an additional 
one running $15 per head in anything, and we have 10 percent recre- 
ation and trailer taxes, and large miscellaneous groups. But most 
of our money comes actually from real estate. It produces about 60 
percent of the costs. The State produces about 30, and another 10 
percent from these miscellaneous taxes. 

Senator Cooper. Do you have a limit on your real-estate tax 

Mr. Borum. In districts over 5,000, no. The limit that they have 
reached here is the practical limit, which the bond people will give 
them money to finance school buildings, and that is the point I wanted 
to make, in Bristol Township. If they can get $2 million more, it will 
not be because the Commonwealth will not go along, because the 
bankers think they have overextended their assets. This could not 
have been accomplished if we had remained with our constructional 
borrowing power of 7 percent, and that is the reason that I emphasized 
this third group setup to own the school and operate it for the lifetime 
of the bond issue. 

Senator Cooper. Would you say in this district, then, that the local 
district has reached its practical limit in the imposition of levying 
of taxes ? 

Mr. Boru. Yes, sir. 

Senator Coorrr. Now, that is the direct tax. Has it reached its 
practical limit in the issuance of bonds that these quasi-public au- 
thorities can issue and float? 

Mr. Borum. When they cannot borrow any more money, it has 
reached its practical limit. 

Senator Cooper. And you retire those bonds from your general 
funds that accrue to your school fund? 

Mr. Boru. Each year, yes, and the State participates in that 
cost. 

Senator Cooper. Now, do you consider this a temporary situation, 
which will in time be worked out upon your own resources ? 

Mr. Boru. No, this situation will multiply as in a new community 
the bulk of population moves from the elementary to the junior high 
and the senior high and the assets not being increased means that the 
problem will be critical in 3 or 4 years. And jn 10 years, there is no 
foreseen future what can happen there. 
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A community of 60,000 people will have as many children as 
the ordinary city of 100,000 Secaand they are all young people living 
there at the time. 

Senator Coorrer. What do you anticipate the percentage of increase 
in school population will be? What is its increase now in the last 2 
years ¢ 
’ Mr. Born. It has doubled, 100 percent. Now, the same popula- 
tion will be 300 percent increased in about 10 years or less than that. 

Senator Coorrr. I notice that you say that a community in which 
has been located the world’s largest integrated steel plant. You are 
having constructed there around 20,000 homes. 

Mr. Borum. Now, the steel plant happens to be in one municipality, 
and only a third of the homes are jin that municipality. All of the 
rest of the homes are in an area which did not share in the assets of 
the United States Steel plant. 

Senator Coorer. Normally, it has been expected that you have these 
large expansions, that it increased tax revenues which results will 
take care of the expansion. 

Mr. Borum. That will make the one township next to Bristol Town- 
ship, the second wealthiest township in the State, next to Mr. Mc- 
Connel’s, probably, whereas the townships in the area surrounding 
this steel plant, not in the same municipality, will become among our 
poorest, and will be on relief. 

Senator Coorer. Do you now receive any aid under Public Law 815? 

Mr. Borum. We did receive in Bristol Township $200,000 because 
of that particular law. But it has been a very insignificant amount 
as compared to $12 million. 

Senator Coorer. Is there anything else that the State can do that 
has not been done? 

Mr. Boerum. Not under existing laws, and we have had them 
in there, and, of course, they face a mounting deficit in the next four 
sessions of commitments made years ago, on a mandated salary sched- 
ule. They are looking for a new fund, but they will have to do 
something. 

If the law which is before you is passed, they would have to match 
it also, which would require action on their part, because these local 
districts would not be able to put very much in. 

Senator Cooper. I notice that you refer several times to the state- 
ment that any bill ought to provide that matching could be with these 
authorities. I do not see any reason why that could not be done, do 
you? 

Mr. Boru. I was just worried about the fact that just because the 
school board did not issue the bond, but another group of people 
issued it, that there might be a legal interpretation that that is not a 
public building on a national level. 

In our State, of course, the supreme court has permitted it. 

Senator Cooper. Of course, that same system has been used in many 
States. I know it is used in my State. 

What are your plans? We have not any bill like this. Now there 
is no Federal fund. What are you going to do about it? 

Mr. Boru. Our only recourse here is to go back and to take build- 
ings and put pupils on shelves, as we are doing currently. Then we can 
revert to 3 shifts a day, by using pupils coming in the morning and 
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using the school around 7 o’clock on 4-hour shifts. That is what we are 
doing now. We have had a large number; we are going back to that in 
4 years if nothing else happens. 

Senator Cooper. What do you do about teachers? 

Mr. Borum. We have to have 2 teachers, or 3 teachers, on 3 shifts, 
and we are only permitted by law to have 1. We have used a large part 
of the assets that have accumulated and resources since the war to 
attract teachers and to do the best we can. 

The teachers are on a 6-hour day in most cases. They help coach 
pupils, or make plans, and they are sitting around while their rooms 
are being used by somebody else. 

Senator Coorrr. You say 4,700 pupils are in substandard class- 
rooms and 3,500 are attending high schools which lack standard facili- 
ties. 

Mr. Boru. That was in 1950. 

Senator Coorer. I know that. But there has been a discussion here 
as to comparison of standards, and I gather from the testimony of 
some who preceded you that there is quite a difference in standards as 
between the States. 

What would be your conception of a substandard classroom as you 
have mentioned in your tentimony ? 

Mr. Borum. The substandard classrooms were rooms never in- 
tended to be used for classrooms, such as basements, corridors, store- 
rooms, residences, halls, and church rooms, where you would not meet 
minimum requirements of light, ceiling height, and glass area. It is 
a very crude way, but it is not an inflated way of discussing it. We 
prefer to say th: at a classroom built since 1905 was a standard class- 
room if it were not crowded and would be still in use. 

We have more 1-room schools in our county, which we will not 
eliminate, than all of the counties in the Delaware River put together, 
in our 3 States, and we will still be using them. 

We have concentrated on meeting the new population, the new en- 
rollment, rather than to eliminate buildings that should have been 
gone with the change of our consolidation. 

We have one school going back, of course predating the Public School 
Act, built in the 17th century, and it is a very good school. I do not 
think, necessarily, the date of the building decides whether it is an 
obsolete building or not. 

Those buildings were all built of stone. And if it is next to a new 
building and it is used in connection with reorganization, it is a good 
building and a standard room. 

Senator Coorer. Senator Murray, do you have any questions? 

Senator Murray. If you do not get this help that you are seeking, 
the result will be that the children there will have poorer education 
than they will in other sections; is that not true? 

Mr. Boru. That is right. 

Senator Murray. What effect will that have on those children in the 
years to come? 

Mr. Borum. Well, we have seen it already in the number of pupils 
who take longer to go through school and the pupils who do not finish 
high school. 

We have the unenviable record of having one of the lowest percent- 
ages of our pupils finish high school in our particular county in the 
Commonwealth, and we attribute a great deal of that to a lack of 
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proper training or fundamental training in the elementary school 
grades. 

Senator Murray. Do you feel that there will be similar conditions 
in other parts of the country, either as bad as that, if not worse? Are 
you familiar with the general situation in the country ? 

Mr. Borum. Oh, yes. Our teachers are an indication of that. When 
you go off part sessions into, if you will, the full classrooms, where 
they can say, “Now, this is the first time in 6 years I have had these 
conditions,” they are amazed what they can do with children, and their 
day seems so much longer. 

Of course, our problem is, if we put every cent we have on buildings, 
and now we are putting 20 percent, we will not have any money to 
attract a teacher to teach in the new buildings. There must always 
be a proper balance. 

Senator Murray. That is just as important as having the facilities, 

Mr. Borum. It is more important. 

Senator Murray. Thank you; you may be excused. 

The next witness is Edward J. Braun, member of the executive com- 
mittee of the National Council of Schoolhouse Construction. 


STATEMENT OF E. J. BRAUN, MEMBER OF THE EXECUTIVE COM- 
MITTEE OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF SCHOOLHOUSE CONSTRUC- 
TION, NASHVILLE, TENN. 


Mr. Braun. I would like to read a very short statement giving the 
position of the National Council on Schoolhouse Construction. 

The National Council on Schoolhouse Construction was organized in 
1922 with 3 major purposes: 

1. To promote the establishment of reasonable standards for build- 
ings and equipment, with due regard for economy of expenditure, 
dignity of design, utility of space, healthful conditions, and safety of 
human life. 

2. To combat wastefulness, poor planning, questionable equipment, 
and other undesirable features, whereby the best interests of the chil- 
dren are not served. 

3. To disseminate such information with regard to school buildings 
as may be of value to the public and to school officals. 

The membership consists of school-plant specialists located through- 
out the United States, the District of Columbia, and Canada. The 
group is a professional, nonprofit, nonpolitical organization, and one 
requirement for membership eligibility is that the specialist shall be 
employed in school-plant service in a noncommercial capacity. 

The membership includes all State directors and numerous county 
and city directors of schoolhouse planning, and probably has more 
intimate knowledge of the school building situation than any organi- 
zation in the Nation. 

The writer is permitted to speak for the council by a resolution 
authorizing “its officers and executive committee to represent the 
council at hearings on proposed Federal legislation pertaining to the 
planning, construction, and financing of public educational plant 
facilities.” 

There is little question but that there is a continual nationwide 
need for public school facilities, both elementary and secondary. 
The 81st Congress authorized a nationwide inventory of existing 
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school facilities and a survey of the need for additional facilities. 
The United States Office of Education, in December 1953, published 
a Report of the Status Phase of the School Facilities Survey. 

This report indicated that 1952 needs for additional public ‘ele- 
mentary and secondary school plants in 48 States included 245,417 
instruction rooms—classroom, library and shops—to house approxi- 
mately 7 million pupils. The survey estimated that on the basis of 
1951 price levels, the cost of these facilities would have been some 
$8.3 billion, and that the local school districts could have, within 
existing legal and reasonable bonding and taxing limits, provided $4.6 
billion toward meeting those needs. There was, there ere. a deficit 
of $3.7 billion needed to house the 1952 enrollment in satisfactory 
facilities in 43 States. Projected to all 48 States, this deficit was 
$4.7 billion in 1952 

The school population in the United States continues to grow. The 
United States Office of Education has predicted a public school 
enrollment increase of over a million each year for the next 6 years. 

The Report on the Status Phase of the School Facilities Survey 
indicates that the public schools will increase their enrollment from 
an estimated enrollment of 29,608,000, for the current school year 
1953-54, to 36,250,000 in 1959-60, or an increase of 6,642,000 children. 
This represents an increase of 22 percent in public school enrollment 
by 1959-60. 

This large increase will materially affect the number of classrooms 
~~ h will be needed in order that minimum satisfactory housing may 
be prov ided. 

Another factor in the critical shortage in school housing is the 
movement of the so-called war babies from the year 1940 to 1948 
from the elementary schools into the secondary school levels. 

This movement necesitates an increase in secondary school facili- 
ties, while at the same time elementary school enrollments require 
additional elementary school facilities. 

A forecast by the Bureau of Census, dated August 21, 1953, indi- 
cates that the school population between the ages of 5 and 14 years 
will increase in the 10-year period between 1950 and 1960 by some 
12,501,000. The school population in that same period of time for 
children between 15 and 19 will increase by some 2,703,000. This 
tremendous growth in population cannot fail to have an adverse 
effect on the school facilities available for the education of the chil- 
dren in the United States. 

There have been introduced in Congress during the current and 
previous sessions numerous bills for Federal participation in school- 
housing construction. There exist wide variations in the ability of 
local school districts and of State school systems to provide funds for 
the necessary construction of school facilities for children presently 
in school and for future enrollments. 

The United States Department of Commerce has compiled data on 
State income payments in 1952. These income payments per capita of 
the total population range from $818 in the poorest State to $2,260 in 
the richest State. If this per capita income of the total population is 
translated into income payments per child of school age, the ability 
of the States to support public education varies from $2,890 to $11,365 
per child of school age. 
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There are variations in State and local effort for the support and 
maintenance of operation of public schools. Practically all the cur- 
rent expenditures for public school education comes from the State 
or local sources. 

In 1950 the current expenditures for public elementary-school sec- 
ondary education ranged from a low average of $19 to a high average 
of $47 per capita of population within the State. The national aver- 
age was $33 per capita of the total population. 

“All children, regardless of where they happen to live, have the right 
under our Constitution to a free public education. If local communi- 
ties and/or States do not have the ability to provide such equality of 
opportunities, then assistance from other sources must be obtained. 
One of these sources is the Federal Government. 

In 1943 the National Council on Schoolhouse Construction formally 
adopted a set of administrative policies regarding the distribution of 
school construction aid. The council has committed itself to give con- 
certed support to legislation that proposes realistic amounts : of Fed- 
eral assistance administered in accordance with these criteria : 

Assistance should be channeled through the United States Of- 
fice of Education and official State agencies of education. 

2. Aid should reach State and local areas in direct proportion to 
need and in inverse proportion to resources. 

3. Need for aid should be measured directly by the school-age popu- 
lation and inversely by the level of income payments to people. 

4. Qualification by the States for grants-in-aid should be on 
an objective basis without involving the exercise of discretion, judg- 
ment, or choice. 

The redistribution of aid at the State level should allocate funds 
sal to projects that conform to the State policy of school organization 
and location. 

The planning and supervision of construction projects should be 
administered by local school agencies with guidance and approval of 
projects by the State educ ational agency. Consultive services at the 
Federal level should be available to State school agencies. 

I would like to thank the committee for the privilege of presenting 
the National Council’s viewpoint. 

Senator Murray. Do you feel that this set of criteria which you 
have furnished in your statement should be included in any measure 
that is enacted ? 

Mr. Braun. That isright, sir. 

Senator Murray. To take care of the situation ? 

Mr. Braun. Yes. 

Senator Murray. Do you think that the bills that we are consid- 
ering are sufficient on that line? 

Mr. Braun. I think they are, sir, in general. 

Senator Murray. Your organization would support either bill or a 
consolidation, or a combination, of the provisions / 

Mr. Braun. Yes,sir, we would. 

Senator Murray. Would $100 million appropriated now by Federal 
funds the first year and $500 million each of the succeeding years for 
5 years—do you think that that would be reasonable and would be 
able to carry the situation at this time ? 
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Mr. Braun. I think it would be reasonable and I think it probably 
would be sufficient to carry it for the needy districts throughout the 
Uinted States for the next few years. 

Senator Murray. More could be used ? 

Mr. Braun. Much more could be used, sir. 

Senator Murray. Do you think that isa minimum ? 

Mr. Braun. I would say definitely that is a minimum, sir. 

Senator Murray. Thank you. You have made a very clean-out 
statement. It will furnish much information to the committee. 

Mr. Braun. Thank you. 

Senator Murray. The meeting will now adjourn. The first witness 
tomorrow will be Miss Louella M. Berg, legislative representative, 
American Association of University Women. 

We will reconvene tomorrow morning at 9: 30 a. m. 

(Whereupon, at 12:35 p. m., the subcommittee was recessed, to re- 
convene at 9:30 a. m., the following day, Thursday, May 20, 1954.) 
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THURSDAY, MAY 20, 1954 


Unrrep Srares Senate 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON EpucaTION OF THE 
ComMMITTeE ON Lapor AND Pustic WELFARE, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met at 9:30 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room 
P-65 of the Capitol, Senator John Sherman Cooper (chairman of the 
subcommittee) presiding. 

Present : Senator Cooper (presiding). 

Present also: Roy E. James, staff director, Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 

Senator Cooper. The subcommittee will come to order. 

I have here a letter from the Illinois Manufacturers Association, 
signed by James L. Donnelly, executive vice president; and a letter 
from Senator Millikin, which I will ask to be placed in the record. 

(The letters are as follows:) 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON FINANCE, 
Vay 17, 1954. 
Hon. H. ALEXANDER SMITH, 
Chairman, Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
Senate Office Building, Washington 25, D. C. 

Dear Senator SmitH: Following are excerpts from a letter which I have 
received from the superintendent of schools of one of the school districts in 
Colorado relating to the legislation now under consideration by your committee 
to provide Federal aid for school constructions : 

“We know that you are aware of the critical condition existing in some of our 
school districts in Colorado. Local resources cannot possibly be considered ade- 
quate to meet the immediate need. Federal aid is mandatory if space is to be 
provided to house those children already living in our overcrowded school 
districts. 

“Specifically, in our district, there will be more than 2,000 children attending 
half-day sessions during the 1954-55 school year. This is approximately one- 
third of the total enrollment anticipated for that year. This condition prevails 
in spite of the fact that the school district has constructed 8 buildings in the last 
4 years and will shortly have under construction 2 additional buildings.” 

I shall appreciate it if consideration may be given to the above-quoted com- 
ments in your study of the bill. 

With very best regards, I am 

Sincerely, 
EUGENE D. MILLIKIN. 





ILLINOIS MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
Chicago, May 13, 1954. 
Re: Measures providing Federal aid to States for school-construction purposes. 
Hon. H. ALEXANDER SMITH, 
Chairman, Senate Labor and Public Welfare Committee, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Dear SENATOR SMITH: Our attention has been called to legislation now pend- 
ing before a subcommittee of your committee in relation to the above subject. 
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The Federal Commission on Intergovernmental Relations is now giving con- 
sideration to the subject of Federal-aid programs in the fields of health, welfare, 
and education. It occurs to us that legislation of the type pending before your 
committee should be held in abeyance until the Commission in question has 
made recommendations in relation to this important subject. I need not tell 
you, of course, that there are many abuses in the field of Federal aid. 

I hope that yeur committee will withhold action on this particular item until 
the report of the Commission in question is forthcoming. 

Cordially yours, 
JAMES L. DONNELLY, 
Executive Vice President. 

Senator Cooper. I am sorry other members of the committee are 
not here, because I know that those who will testify would like to 
have a larger membership of the committee, but we will have to begin. 

The first witness is Mrs. Louella Miller Berg, legislative program 
associate, American Association of University Women. 

Mrs. Berg, will you come forward ¢ 


STATEMENT OF MRS. LOUELLA MILLER BERG, LEGISLATIVE PRO- 
GRAM ASSOCIATE, AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY 
WOMEN, ACCOMPANIED BY MRS. CHRISTINE M. HEINIG, ASSO- 
CIATE OF CHILDHOOD AND SECONDARY EDUCATION, AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY WOMEN 


Mrs. Bera. Mr. Chairman, I am sure that the other members will 
consult the record. 

Mr. Chairman, we appreciate the opportunity to appear today. 

The American Association of University Women supports the prin- 
ciple of Federal aid for school construction. The association is com- 
posed of over 130,000 members organized in more than 1,270 branches 
in all parts of the country. 

It is an organization of university-trained women, devoted to sup- 
port of the best interests of education. Thus the association has 
long concerned itself with the problem of adequate development of 
the educational facilities in the United States. 

For the past 20 years the delegates to the biennial conventions of 
our association have reaffirmed the association’s stand in support of 
Federal aid to education. I have appended to our statement, AAUW 
History of Support of Federal Aid to Education, which outlines the 
action of the association from as early as 1934. 

At its most recent biennial convention in 1953, the AAUW dele- 
gates adopted the following legislative item: 

Support of Federal aid under conditions safeguarding State control to tax- 
supported elementary and secondary schools which are under public supervi- 
sion and control. 

We believe that the problems confronting public schools at this 
time are of such magnitude that education of American children is 
being seriously impaired. Assistance now in the form of Federal 
aid for school construction can give needed help, we believe, without 
any risk whatsoever of shifting from the States the responsibility for 
public education which they should carry. We believe such aid will 
be a factor in inspiring greater efforts on the part of the States them- 
selves to make headway in meeting school problems. 

The shortage of classroom space is serious in itself. Furthermore, 
it is aggravating another major problem confronting our schools to- 
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day—the shortage of teachers. We are losing good teachers through 
discouragement. We are recruiting too few teachers because of dis- 
illusionment in the teaching profession, and much of this disillu- 
sionment stems from the fact that teachers cannot teach profitably 
when more than 35 children are crowded in a classroom. 

Evidence to support these statements has come to us from a study 
on teaching which has just been reported by the San Diego, Calif., 
branch of the American Association of University Women. This 
study shows that 96 percent of the San Diego teachers cited over- 
crowded classrooms as one of their greatest frustrations in teaching. 
This, it was concluded, was an even greater deterrent to recruiting and 
retaining teachers than low salaries. The first report of this study is 
appended; that is the printed document that I have appended to my 
statement. 

I would like to quote one paragraph relating to teacher frustration. 
It is quoted from the San Diego division study in the San Diego area. 

When all but nine teachers show considerable concern for overcrowded class- 
room conditions (some checking the item with multiple checks), when the most 
frequent comment was similar to “I love teaching but there is a limit to human 
endurance, both physical and emotional,” and “overcrowded conditions are at 
the root of most of the problems that arise in the classroom,” tax-conscious people 
can no longer merely state that it costs too much to reduce the load. 

The American Association of University Women by its charter is 
bound “to do practical work in education.” We do not take this respon- 
sibility lightly. Neither is the association a group which turns first to 
the Federal Government to solve local and State problems. 

Indeed, at the present time, members of our association in all the 
States have undertaken to conduct a study on the problems of “Taxa- 
tion and the financing of public schools” in order to become better 
informed on the entire problem and to be able to recommend improved 
methods for financing education. There is a copy of the study 
attached. That is the blue copy which was sent to all 1,270 branches of 
the association. 

This grassroots study will be completed in time to be reported at 
the proposed 1954 State conferences on education, and later at the 1955 
White House Conference on Education. This study is expected to 
furnish a basis for definite recommendations on improving methods 
of local school financing, and data on the subject of general Federal 
aid for education. 

However, the fact that we may be in a better position to make recom- 
mendations for meeting problems of education in 3 or 4 years does 
not justify ignoring the present acute need for additional classroom 
space. 

We believe we would be shirking our responsibilities at a time when 
children are attending school in 2 and 3 shifts daily and are forced to 
receive mass education in overcrowded classrooms to postpone action 
in support of a federally aided school-construction program. 

In our opinion, this is the most practical way presently to help the 
States to carry out their responsibilities in providing at least a mini- 
mum public-school education for the children of this country. 

After studying the bills now pending before this Senate committee, 
we would like to state the association’s position on some of the issues 
involved in any federally sponsored program providing aid for school 
construction : 

1. Apportionment of funds must be fair and equitable, based on 
demonstrated need for added classroom facilities and without regard 
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to the location of schools within States, Territories, possessions, or 
the District of Columbia. 

2. The funds must be provided in such a way as to encourage the 
States to continue to make a maximum effort to meet the rising de- 
mand for adequate school facilities. We suggest that such an objec- 
tive might be accomplished by predicating allowance of Federal funds 
to a State not only on demonstrated past State expenditures, but also 
on the State’s demonstrated intention to continue to expand school 
facilities to meet the needs of an increasing population. Perhaps 
the withholding of Federal funds from a State until that State had 
absorbed a certain percentage each year of its own estimated construc- 
tion needs might be incorporated in any measure for Federal aid to 
school construction. 

3. Federal funds must be provided only for tax-supported elemen- 
tary and secondary schools which are under public supervision and 
control. 

4. The authoriaztion for funds should be in amounts adequate to 
meet the school-construction needs in the United States. We do not 
suggest by this statement that we would oppose any lesser amount. 
We believe that any authorization that would at least meet or begin 
to meet the problem would be satisfactory. Of course, we would 
hope that it would be in an amount suflicient to meet all of the needs. 

5. Federal funds should be made available primarily for improve- 
ment and extension of classrooms. We endorse the definition of 
“school facilities” as contained in Senator Cooper’s bills, S. 2601 and 
S. 2779. 

We respectfully urge the Senate Labor and Public Welfare Com- 
mittee to take favorable action during this session of Congress on a 
measure to provide Federal aid for public-school construction which 
embodies the principles outlined above. 

(The documents referred to are as follows:) 


AAUW History or Support oF FEDERAL Alp TO EpUCATION 


As early as 1934, the education committee of the association recommended to 
the legislative committee that it give focal attention in the field of Federal 
legislation to: 

“Federal aid to equalize educational opportunity among the various States.” 

“Provision of public educational facilities for children where adequate facil- 
ities are now lacking.” 

One year later, in 1935 the association at its biennial convention adopted the 
following legislative item: 

“Emergency aid without Federal control of program of study to help schools 
have a normal length of school term where such is needed.” 

In 1987 the above item was dropped from the legislative program, but the 
convention adopted the following resolution : 

“To insure the continued integrity of a democracy in the United States * * * 
there must be: (1) Free public instruction of high quality available to all, 
since popular education is the basis for freedom and justice.” 

In 1939 the convention adopted the following legislative item: 

“Federal aid for free tax-supported public education, including libraries.” 

In 1941 the item was reworded and adopted by convention, as follows: 

“Federal aid to States to equalize opportunity for public education.” 

In 1945, 1947, and 1949 the item was adopted in the following form: 

“Federal aid to States, under conditions safeguarding State control, to equalize 
and extend or improve public education for all the people, including provisions 
for the developmental needs of children, youth, and adults.” 
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Since 1951 the item has been adopted by each biennial convention, as follows: 

“Federal aid under conditions safeguarding State control to tax-supported 
elementary and secondary schools which are under public supervision and 
control.” 


STATEMENT OF CHRISTINE M. HEINIG, ASSOCIATE IN CHILDHOOD AND SECONDARY 
IDUCATION, AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY WOMEN 


TAXATION AND THE FINANCING OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 

Since the improvement of our schools depends not only on a vigilant and in- 
formed commitment to the ideals of democratic education, but also on a prac- 
tical knowledge of the cost of education and the practical means by which it can 
be provided, we will inform ourselves fully and take action on the problems of 
taxation and of the financing of schools at the local and State levels. 

AAUW groups making this study will (1) become informed on local school 
finance and (2) will have an important contribution to make to State conference 
on education called for by President Eisenhower When AAUW again considers 
its legislative item on Federal aid to public elementary schools at the Los Angeles 
convention in 1955, delegates through their own study will be qualified to vote on 
this item. 

THE STUDY OUTLINE 


A. School finance: Cost per child, source, adequacy of provisions : 

1. What is the cost per child, of education in your State, or school district? 
(Get this from school authorities and school board.) How does this compare 
with the average, the maximum, and the minimum for education per child in 
your State, in the United States as a whole? Are your schools adequately 
financed? (Ask your board of education, superintendent, principal.) If 
you are not satisfied with the state of things locally, find out: 

(a) How your schools are financed, i. e., percentage from local, county, 
State, or Federal aid. Compare this with methods used for school finance 
in other States, with less adequate or better educational facilities. 

(b) Ratio of appropriation to schools compared to State wealth. (Com- 
pendium of State Government Finances, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Bureau of the Census.) Basis upon which State school funds are distributed. 

(c) What factors aside from the increased birthrate are increasing the 
cost of education? Have these increases been taken into consideration 
consistently in budgeting for the schools? 

B. Is our system of financing our public schools outmoded? 

1. Are funds for education equalized throughout your State, county? 
Are schools equally good throughout the State? Are all the schools up to 
standard—do some excel the average? 

2. What are the sources of school taxation—property, tax levies on sales, 
wages, per capita, liquor, gasoline, other? 

8. Are the funds allocated for education properly spent, i. e., wise expen- 
ditures, wise economies, wastage? 

4. With changes in State wealth in the past 10-20 years, what has hap- 
happened in reference to amounts spent on schools? Compare school ex- 
penditures with State income figures. (Consult yearly reports, Survey of 
Current Business, published by the United States Department of Commerce, 
Office of Business Economics, Washington 25, D. C. 

5. Since the source of major inequalities in real-estate taxes is to be found 
in local assessments and since much of the local tax money for schools is 
derived from real-estate taxes: (1) Are these taxes levied according to a 
uniform seale on all property owners, private, industrial, or business? Is 
this an equitable division? (2) How recently has there been an overall real- 
estate reassessment for tax purposes? Is it satisfactory? (3) If you have 
a tax equalization board, what is its function with relation to your taxes? 

6. What is the tax limit for schools? What does this amount to in terms of 
actual (rather than assessed) value of property? Has the community any 
margin under the tax limit to increase school taxes? Are there taxable 
resources other than a tax on real estate? 

7. How recently have educational budgets been expertly and objectively 
reviewed? 
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Cc. Can a local community finance its schools?) How much State aid is needed? 
Can local and State finances support a good education for all children in the 
public schools? 

D. Recommendations. 

REFERENCES 
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Senator Coorer. We want to thank you for your statement. And 
I can say, in your statement, you have given new material which we 
are grateful for. 

I note first that I think you are the first one who has emphasized 
the effect of overcrowded schoolrooms and inferior schoolrooms on 
teachers. One thing that has interested me during these hearings is 
that while it is not altogether necessary, there has been much comment 
upon the plight of the teaching profession. You point out that over- 
crowded schoolrooms and lack of schoolrooms affect teaching and 
that if we had better schoolrooms the teachers themselves would be 
a good deal more interested and enthusiastic about their own work. 

Mrs. Brera. We believe that to be so. 

Senator Cooper. I still believe teachers are more important than 
schoolrooms, almost; but we are not dealing with that problem now. 

Another thing I think you have done in your suggestion is talk 
about financing. You have given us some new ideas in your subpara- 
graph 2 on page 3. 

I cherie to the idea that whatever bill we are able to write will 
be directed toward inducing the States and local governments to make 
the greatest efforts they can. I think the testimony I hear from 
various States has shown that some States are making a much stronger 
effort than other States. 

Mrs. Bere. We believe it should provide an incentive. 

Senator Coorrr. I think that is an important principle. It is not 
an appropriation of funds to permit the States and local districts to 
shift and dodge some of their own responsibilities. 

Mrs. Bere. We would hope that that could be safeguarded. 
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Senator Cooper. I am very much committed to that idea. 

I want to thank you for your constructive statement. 

Mrs. Bere. Thank you very much, Senator. 

Senator Cooper. The next witness is Mr. G. B. Calhoun, the director 
of schoolhouse planning, State department of education, of the State 
of Tennessee. 


STATEMENT OF G. B. CALHOUN, DIRECTOR OF SCHOOLHOUSE 
PLANNING OF THE STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, NASH- 
VILLE, TENN. 


Mr. Catuoun. If anyone should be following this previous state- 
ment made, I would like to make about three corrections in my state- 
ment. Where the date “1947” occurs in this statement, I would like for 
that to be changed to “1948.” 

I would like to read my statement, Mr. Cooper. 

Senator Cooper. Would you go right ahead ¢ 

Mr. Catuoun. Based on an inventory of schoolbuilding facilities 
in Tennessee as they existed in 1952 and upon an estimate of statewide 
school enrollment through the year 1958—59, the school facilities’ needs 
are $329 million less approximately $50 million of schoolbuilding con- 
struction during the biennium 1952—54, or a net need to cover 1958-59 
at this time of $279 million. 

This is the net present need, even though the capital outlay for 
schools in Tennessee has averaged more than $25 million annually 
since 1948. In determining this need the democratic philosophy and 
ideal that “ultimately every child in Tennessee shall be housed in 
school facilities as adequate as the facilities enjoyed by the most- 
favored child” was kept constantly in mind. I changed that sen- 
tence because someone might get the idea we were becoming 
extravagant, and we did not mean as fine facilities; we meant adequate 
facilities, and adequate facilities are not necessarily extravagant. 

The following criteria were used in every attendance area : 

1. Adequate site meeting the commonly accepted standards. 

2. Ultimate abandonment of all 1- or 2-teacher schools. 

3. Pure water for every school child. 

4. Safe exits from every school building. 

5. Sanitary indoor toilets in every school. 

6. Adequate classrooms adequately lighted. 

7. Adequate laboratories and special rooms for all nonacademic 
studies to implement the local educational program. 

8. Adequate library facilities. 

9. Facilities for serving hot lunches to every child. 

10. Physical-education facilities in connection with every school. 

11. A central heating plant in every school building. 

While there is no legal limit on the amount of school-building 
bonds which may be issued by the 95 counties and 55 cities and special 
districts which constitute the local school administrative units in 
Tennessee, a reasonable and practical limit is considered to be 10 
percent of the assessed valuation. Bond buyers hesitate beyond this 
limit. 

T wish to call your attention especially to this paragraph : 

Maintenance and operation of schools in Tennessee is financed ap- 
proximately 70 percent by the State. Capital outlay funds to the 
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amount of $6,300,000 have been appropriated annually since 1949. 
From the year 1945 to the present time, the State appropriation for 
schools in Tennessee has increased from approximately $18 million 
to approximately $80 million. School-building construction, how- 
ever, is still considered a local function. 

Twenty-one of our local units have exceeded the 10 percent reason- 
able limit for issuance of school-building bonds. Some of these can 
sell no more bonds of any kind. One hundred and eight can meet 
the needs only in part. The total deficit between need and ability 
amounts to approximately $175 million. Please keep in mind that 
we are discussing only school-building bonds. Many other needs have 
to be financed. 

A careful study of population trends in Tennessee points to an 
annual increase in school enrollment of 20,000 students for the next 
5 or more years. Some members of our department believe the annual 
increase will be even greater. The amount of annual funds necessary 
to house this increase will be from $15 million to $20 million. 

We are fast changing from a horse-drawn agriculture into a power 
agriculture. Tractors and cottonpickers are forcing families off the 
farm. School buildings for children of this segment of our popu- 
lation which is shifting from the farm to urban ‘and suburban areas 
will probably demand an expenditure of from $7 million to $10 
million. The fact that the State is spending approximately $80 
million annually for education, and that the local units are spending 
from $30 million to $35 million annually on maintenance and opera- 
tion of schools and $25 million annually for the construction of new 
school facilities points to the seriousness of the problem. 

Some of the local units have already reached, and many others are fast 
approaching, the point where they cannot issue more school-building 
bonds. Although we are sure that from $22 million to $30 million 
annually will be needed for school-building construction, we do not 
believe it will be possible for the local units to continue the more 
than $25 million average. which they have maintained since 1948. 

I have attached to my statement a summary. 

Senator Coorrr. That will be included in the record. 

(The summary is as follows :) 


SumMary, TENNESSEE 


1. School building needs, $279 million. 

2. Deficit between needs and available local ability, $175 million. 

8. Tennessee has 150 school administrative units. Eleven of these units 
have bonding ability to meet their share of the school-building needs; 108 can 
meet the needs in part, but not fully. 

4. Twenty-one school administrative units have bonded themselves more than 
10 pereent of their assessed valuation for school-building construction; one, 
45 percent. 

5. The State has increased its appropriation for education since 1947 from $18 
million to $80 million. 

6. While construction of school facilities is a local function, the State since 
1949 has aprropriated annually for distribution to local units for capital outlay 
purposes, $6,300,000. 

7. School facilities construction since 1947 has averaged annually more than 
$25 million. 

&. To house satisfactorily the carefully estimated growth in school population 
for the next 5 or more years, $15 million to $25 million. 

9. To house local increases caused by shifting of population, $7 million to 
$10 million. 
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Senator Coorrr. Is there any limit on the local tax that can be 
levied? I thought that you said that the school construction is con- 
sidered a local responsibility. 

Mr. Catnoun. That is right. 

Senator Coorrr. Is there : any limit upon the tax that can be levied 
in the local districts to provide funds for school construction ? 

Mr. Catuoun. No legal limit. When 10 percent has been reached, 
it is subject to a referendum. 

Senator Coorrr. Ten percent of what? 

Mr. Catnoun. Ten percent of the assessed valuation. 

Senator Coorrr. You mean that the tax limit is 10 percent of the 
assessed valuation ? 

Mr. Catnoun. No; I said it is not a legal limit; it is a reasonable 
and practical limit and when it reaches that, the bond people will 
not buy the bonds. 

Senator Cooper. You are talking about issuance of bonds, and I 
am talking about the tax levies and the tax rates. 

Mr. Catuoun. There is no limit. The justice of police courts and 
the fiscal authorities within the cities and special districts govern 
that. 

Senator Coorer. You have estimated your total need as of this 
time as $279 million? 

Mr. Catnoun. Yes, sir. 

Senator Coorer. And you said that in the next 5 years there will 
be needed an increase of about $15 to $20 million a year? 

Mr. Catnoun. That is included in the $279 million. It is more or 
less present because if you have the facilities by the time the children 
are there, that is included. 

Senator Coorrer. That is $56 million a year. You state that the cap- 
ital outlay now is about $25 million a year. 

Mr. CatHoun. That is right. 

Senator Coorer. That would be a deficit of $31 million a year. 
What can the State or local districts do to take up part of that deficit ? 

Mr, Catnoun. I do not believe it will be possible to take up a much 
greater amount of it in view of the fact that we are one of the large 
contribution States to maintenance and operation. To meet the load 
next year, we will have to increase our M and O appropriations by at 
least $30 million for that. We are already spending that. 

Senator Coorer. What is that, maintenance and operation ? 

Mr. Catnoun. Yes. 

Senator Cooper. It will show a deficit in construction for each of 
the next 5 years, of about $30 million. Now, there is a practical limit 
upon the issuance of bonds, of course ¢ 

Mr. Catnoun. That is right. 

Senator Coorer. And it depends upon whether people will buy 
bonds and the rate and all of that? 

Mr. Catnowun. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cooper. But I understand there is no liimt upon the amount 
that, of course, the State can appropriate, and there is no limit upon 
the tax figure that can be levied by local districts; is that correct? 

Mr. Catnoun. That is right. Now, there may be in the charter pro- 
visions of some of the cities, but I have not gone into that in detail. 
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Senator Coorrr. Do you think $25 million a year is the maximum 
then that can be spent by the State of Tennessee for school construc- 
tion ¢ 

Mr. CatHoun. I would say yes. 

Senator Cooper. You mean both through tax levies and bonds ? 

Mr. Catnowun. I believe that to be true. I do not believe it can be 
more than that appropriated. 

Senator Coorer. Then, you would say that to meet any Federal con- 
tribution that would come close to meeting the deficit, it would take 
a Federal contribution of $150 million over 5 years? 

Mr. Ca.noun. To meet the needs fully. 

Senator Cooper. Do you think that that is practical or possible, 
either one? 

Mr. CatHoun. No; I would not say that. As a matter of fact 

Senator Coorer. The highest total that has been suggested here is 
$500 million which would be $214 billion, and some pro rata basis, or 
some proportionate share would not be reached by the States ? 

Mr. Catnoun. We do not hope to meet all of our needs. 

Senator Coorsr. Do you think that if there was some contribution 
or grant, some people have said they do not like either of those words, 
but if there was some use of Federal funds in the States it would in- 
duce the spending of more than $25 million in Tennessee by the State 
and by the local districts? 

Mr. Catnoun. I think definitely that is true. 

Senator Cooper. If it does not do it, outside of just the contribution 
or the grant that would come to the State, it would have no effect upon 
your school construction plans? 

Mr. Catnoun. Well, we believe that however this money is dis- 
tributed, it should be distributed on a basis that would encourage more 
effort on the part of the people locally. 

Senator Cooper. I accept your theory, except I would change the 
word “encourage” which is all right, to “demand.” 

Mr. CaLtnoun. We would accept that. 

Senator Cooper. Or a requirement, I would prefer. I think that 
your statement, too, has been a good statement and it has given us some 
facts about the type of schools you want there and you are fixing a 
standard, and, also, some facts about the ability of ‘the State itself. 
Is there anything else you would like to tell us? 

Mr. Carnoun. I think that I will be glad to answer any questions 
I can but I have no further statement to make. 

Senator Cooper. Your statement has been very clear. Thank you. 

The next witness is Mr. Rich, the executive secretary of the Ten- 
nessee School Board Association of Nashville, Tenn. 





STATEMENT OF WILLIAM E. RICH, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, TEN- 
NESSEE SCHOOL BOARD ASSOCIATION, NASHVILLE, TENN. 


Mr. Ricu. Thank you, Senator Cooper. We want to express ap- 
preciation for the courtesy of hearing the layman’s point of view, and 
the point. of view of those who are responsible for the local operation 
of the schools. I might say that Mr. Calhoun has gone to some spe- 
cific needs of Tennessee, and my remarks will be more in the nature 
of general opinion of the school board members. The Tennessee 
School Boards Association has been recognized by the Tennessee State 
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Legislature as, “the organization and representative agency of the 
members of school boards of Tennessee.” Its current membership 
of 922 of the 1,000 local school board members in the State represents 
141 of the 152 Tennessee boards of education. Also included in its 
membership are the members of the Tennessee State Board of Educa- 
tion. School boards represented in the association manage and con- 
trol the education of 97 percent of Tennessee’s schoolchildren. These 
boards of education are composed of civic-minded lay citizens who, 
for the most part, contribute their services for the welfare of the 
children in their communities. 

The Tennessee School Boards Association has gone on record by 
resolution in convention advocating Federal aid to education without 
Federal control. The association’s governing body, which is com- 
posed of members of a representative cross-section of the State’s school 
boards, giving more specific consideration to Federal aid to school- 
house construction recently adopted the following resolution : 

Resolved, That the executive council of the Tennessee School Boards Asso- 
ciation favors Federal aid for schoolhouse construction; such aid to be used 
only for the construction of public elementary and secondary school facilities ; 
to be apportioned with due consideration to the needs within the several States; 
and the money appropriated to be channeled through regular State agencies. 

When this resolution was being adopted, several of the association’s 
leaders emphasized that they favored Federal aid for schoolhouse 
construction with no Federal control of current operation. Allow me 
to quote three of the officers of the association : 


I vote for Federal aid for schoolhouse construction without Federal control. 
The second quotation : 


As the resolution is stated I see no danger of centralization of education by the 
Federal Government which seems to be the main objection to Federal support for 
education. 

I definitely feel that Federal funds should be limited to construction. Funds 
for current operating expenses should come from State and local agencies to 
prevent the Federal Government from dictating program of instruction. 

Since the national average per student for instruction is $247 as compared to 
$145 in Tennessee, I feel that all children should have equal opportunities and 
cost of education cannot be equalized without Federal support. 

I do feel that the local school district should be required to match Federal 
funds for construction. The reason is two-fold: (1) Loeal agency should help 
bear their own burden; (2) there is a greater incentive toward getting local 
support if Federal support is depending upon it. 


The third quotation : 


I favor this step with misgivings since I am fearful of Federal domination 
of our school systems. Yet I believe the crisis in our building program dictates 
that we must accept this risk. 

The construction of public-school facilities in Tennessee had tradi- 
tionally been the responsibility of the local board of education. The 
Tennessee school boards are not fiscally independent but must go to 
the county court, which is the county legislative body composed of 
the local squires or magistrates or to the city council or commission, 
for funds to go beyond the State’s minimum school program or with 
which to construct schoolhouse facilities. Schoolhouse construction 
is being financed principally through bond isues. The annual report 
of the Tennessee Taxpayers Association, published April 1, 1954, states 
the following concerning local debt for schools: 


The increase in school population that usually follows a war has had and 
still is having a marked effect on the issuance of bonded indebtedness by 
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counties, cities, and towns. More than half of the bonded debt of counties 
outstanding in 1953 had been isued for school buildings, including sometimes 
grounds and equipment. Bonded debt issued for schools was $86.1 millions. 
The total indebtedness of counties increased by $14.8 millions in 1953. Of this 
increase, $12.8 millions were for school purposes. 

In 1946, just after the close of World War II, counties owed debt for school 
purposes of $10.8 millions as compared to $86.1 millions in 1953. Thus, debt 
for schools has increased eight-fold since 1946. 

The debt of cities for schools totaled $38.9 millions in 1953, up $3.1 millions 
over the debt for schools in 1952 of $35.8 millions. 

Thus, it can be seen that the local communities in Tennessee have 
been making great efforts to provide necessary schoolhouse construc- 
tion, 

For the past 3 bienniums, the Tennessee State Legislature has 
appropriated $6,300,000 per year for distribution to loe al school sys- 
tems for capital outlay purposes. There is no guaranty that subse- 
quent legislatures will continue this appropriation. 

It can be very definitely concluded that the 1955 Tennessee Legis- 
lature, if it continues this appropriation, will not be able to increase 
the amount, since the $64 question at the moment is, where can new 
sources of revenue be found to meet the estimated increase in cost to 
maintain the present State foundation program ? 

Mr. J. P. Calhoun, codirector of the division of schoolhouse plan- 
ning and transportation, Tennessee State Department of Education, 
will give specific data concerning the pressing need for classrooms 
and other school facilities in Tennessee. He will tell of a 1952 
survey, projected through 1958-59, which showed that 11,358 in- 
struction rooms will he needed to adequi itely house the children of 
our State. 

Thus far, Tennessee boards of education have been able to keep up 
with school facility needs in only a lagging fashion. Most of them 
have been able to put a roof over the heads of the children presently 
enrolled, but have made little progress in the replacement of obsolete 
school buildings. Many communities have about reached the limit 
of their bonding possibilities and must look to higher governmental 
units for aid. Since the State will not be able to give much, if an 
relief, our local boards must turn to the Federal Gover nment, which, 
in 1953, received 22.6 cents out of every income dollar in Tennessee. 

Senator Cooper. On page 2 of your statement, you point out that 
since 1946 and through a period of 7 years, the county debt for school 
purposes, which was “chiefly bonded debt, increased by about $76 mil- 
lion, or over $10 million each year, and you say the debt for the cities 
increased about $3 million over a period of 1 year. 

In the testimony of Mr. Calhoun, he spoke of 55 city and other 
school districts, and I would assume that part of that relates to the 
second item, the debt of cities for schools, a total of 38.9 millions in 
1953, an increase over 1952. It would appear that your county dis- 
tricts were making quite an effort; and what about your cities? 

Mr. Ricu. I would say possibly in there, that the cities were a little 
ahead of the counties to start with, for one thing, and our need is 
greater in the county areas and the rural areas. 

Senator Coorer. Where is the greatest need now, in the counties 
or in the cities ? 

Mr. Ricu. In the large urban areas, it is both city and county and in 
the smaller areas it is in the county schools. 
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Senator Coorrr. But you say the total of this deficit would have to 
be spent, and would it be spent in cities or in the counties? 

Mr. Ricu. I would say principally in the counties. 

Senator Cooper. Have you any idea about the proportion ? 

Mr. Ricu. I have not, sir. 

Senator Coorrr. Do you think that, for example, the cities could 
make a larger effort toward meeting their school construction pro- 
gram / 

Mr. Ricu. I think they have pace a good effort in the past, and 
they have kept up pretty well. I do not know just exactly how much 
effort they could make in the future. I think Mr. Calhoun could 
give you more specific data on that point. 

Senator Cooper. Do you feel that Carougpout the State, that the 
maximum effort that is possible has been made? 

Mr. Ric. On the great majority of school systems, I feel so; yes. 
There are a few that have I: agged behind and have not done their part, 
but the vast majority have made good effort. 

Senator Cooper. Nothing more can be done by these districts, then, 
and if that is so, in what way would Federal contribution be anything 
other than a contribution then? One of the principles behind this 
idea is that you will promote and encourage or require a larger con- 
tribution and effort by the States. If we are going to say in all cases 
they have reached the limit, that would not be possible. 

Mr. Ricu. I would say about 21 had about reached their limit, and 
108 still had some left. 

Senator Coorrer. Could you say whether, in your opinion, if this bill 
were to be passed, that one of its effects would be to bring about an 
increase ? 

Mr. Ricu. I believe it definitely would. In talking with my board 
members, they felt that that should be one of the requirements of the 
bill, that it would require the local units to put in some of their own 
money, and increase their own effort. 

Senator Coorrr. What about the districts which need construction 
and some of them are the poorest districts and you say some of them 
have reached their limit? How could you require them to do the 
impossible ? 

Mr. Ricu. I am afraid we could not require them to do the impos- 
sible. I think each case would have to be decided on its own merits, 
and just how the State plan would work that out, I am not clear. 

Senator Coorer. You think, though, that the State in a plan could 
work out an equitable proportionment of any funds that were directed 
to the States? 

Mr. Ricn. Yes, I believe the State could solve that problem in one 
way or another. 

Mr. Catnoun. Would you let me make a statement on how it is 
being solved in part? 

Senator Coorrr. Would you come back to the table, Mr. Calhoun ? 


FURTHER STATEMENT OF G. B. CALHOUN, DIRECTOR OF SCHOOL- 
HOUSE PLANNING OF THE STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 


Mr. Catnoun. The $6,300,000 that is being appropriated annually 
is being distributed on a formula of need and ability. In those coun- 
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ties or districts where they have reached their limit, they can use their 
portion of that to help in matching. 

Senator Coorrr. That is solely for the capital outlay ? 

Mr. Catnoun. That is right. 

Senator Coorrr. All right, thank you, sir. 

Thank you both very much. 

The next witness is Mr. Clarence Mitchell, of the National Associ- 
ation for the Advancement of Colored People. 


STATEMENT OF CLARENCE MITCHELL, REPRESENTING THE NA- 
TIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF COLORED 
PEOPLE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mr. MrrcHeti. Senator Cooper, I am Clarence Mitchell, director 
of the Washington bureau of the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People. I want to thank you for this oppor- 
tunity to appear before your committee, and request your permission 
to insert my brief statement in the record. I would like thereafter to 
comment on it orally. 

Senator Cooper. That will be done. 

(The statement is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF CLARENCE MITCHELL, DIRECTOR OF THE WASHINGTON BUREAU OF THE 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF COLORED PEOPLE 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the subcommittee, I am Clarence Mitchell, 
director of the Washington bureau of the National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People. Our organization has repeatedly favored aid to the 
public schools of the Nation. However, we have consistently urged that such 
aid be granted only if the States receiving assistance agree to operate the schools 
on a nonsegregated basis. 

In each of the bills before this subcommiittee, there is a proviso stipulating 
conditions under which aid will be given in those States where separate schools 
are maintained for racial groups. Now that the Supreme Court has declared 
that segregation in public schools is illegal, the Congress has a clear duty to 
require that any State receiving assistance must conform to the requirements 
of the Supreme Court’s decisions handed down on May 17, 1954. These deci- 
sions state that racial segregation in public schools is unconstitutional. 

We propose that under the section of the bill dealing with State plans, there 
be inserted the following language : 

State plans must “certify that school facilities of the State are open to 
all children without regard to race in conformity with the requirements of the 
United States Supreme Court deeisions.” 

We strongly urge that this language be included to avoid misunderstanding 
and costly litigation in the future. 


Mr. Mrrcnetyi. The question that we have before the committee 
today deals with a specific section of the bills that have been intro- 
duced. It is very clear that we support the principle that these bills 
seek to achieve. We also believed that there should be the maximum of 
Federal assistance to the public schools. I have just gotten back from 
the State of South Carolina, Mr. Chairman, and I think it is appro- 
priate to preface my statement by saying that I listened to a great 
many things on the radio and on the television and other types of 
public communication, and I regret to report that the most inflamma- 
tory thing that I heard coming out of radio or television dealing with 
the Supreme Court’s decision on the school cases came from the 
United States Senate. It was a statement made on television by 
Senator Eastland of Mississippi, in which he clearly stated that the 
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State of Mississippi would defy the Supreme Court’s decision. I 
respectfully submit to the committee that if that is going to be the at- 
titude of a United States Senator in connection with a Supreme 
Court decision on a vital question of this kind, then we have many 
misgivings about what would happen if legislation of the type before 
this committee reaches the floor. 

Senator Coorrer. Now, let me interrupt. What misgivings have 
you? 

Mr. Mrrcne.y. The misgivings will be set forth in what I have to 
say. In the first place, each of these bills contains a section which in 
effect recognizes the segregated school system of the separate school 
States. 

Senator Coorrr. Now, I want to ask you right there about this: each 
of these bills was introduced a year ago, and we must get this in the 
record, and Senator Clements of Kentucky introduced a bill, S. 359, 
on January 13, 1953, and I introduced a bill on August 3, 1953, and on 
January 20, 1954, a bill was introduced and I want all of these names 
to appear in the record, by Senator McClellan of Arkansas, Mr. Hill, 
Mr. Sparkman, Mr. Fulbright, Mr. Eastland, Mr. Stennis, Mr. Sy- 
mington, Mr. Kefauver, Mr. Gore, Mr. Kerr, Mr. Monroney, Mr. El- 
lender, Mr. Long, Mr. Magnuson, Mr. Jackson, Mr. Clements, Mr. 
Gillette, Mr. Lehman, Mr. Johnson of South Carolina, Mr. Lennon, Mr. 
Murray of this committee, Mr. Humphrey, Mr. McCarran, Mr. Ives, 
and Mr. Douglas. 

There are many who come from States, you will notice, where there 
was segregation, or there is still segregation, and many from States 
where there is no segregation and who have made their stand clear 
many, many times. 

Mr. Mrrcuet.. That is just why we have misgivings about the bill. 

Senator Cooper. There was a situation which existed under the laws 
or under the decisions of the Supreme Court, and now there has been 
a new decision which has reversed all of those prior decisions. I point 
out that these bills were introduced before that was done, and I think 
that that should appear in the record. 

Mr. Mircuety. I am glad that you mentioned that, Senator Cooper. 
We agree with you that they were introduced before the decision. 

Senator Cooper. And I am interested in what you are saying now, 
in view of the recent decision. 

Mr. Mrrcenetu. Well, I just think that I ought to make clear why I 
said that we have misgivings about it. This is the first time to my 
knowledge when these bills were introduced that we had people like 
Senator Lehman and Senator Eastland together on a bill. 

Senator Coorrr. I think it is worthwhile to point out that they were 
both on the bill. 

Mr. Micnetu. There is no doubt about that. We have always been 
concerned about the general attitude that prevails in the Congress 
that these questions, these vitai questions of fair treatment of citizens 
without regard to race must be subordinated to overall considerations 
of one kind or another. 

Now, Senator Lehman has made his position very clear on what he 
thinks about the Supreme Court decision, and there has never been 
any doubt about his stand on it. The same program that I referred to 
which carried the voice of Senator Eastland of South Carolina also 
carried Senator Lehman’s voice, and he made it very clear so that so 
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far as he was concerned, the Supreme Court had laid down the law 
of the land, and he hoped everybody was going to abide by it. Sena- 
tor Eastland’s position was just the opposite. 

Now, I assume that if a bill comes out of this committee that is 
satisfactory to Senator Eastland, who was a sponsor, that it would of 
necessity contain something that was in keeping with the statement 
that he made on television. 

Senator Coorer. I do not agree with that at all. 

Mr. Mrrcuet. I said if it was satisfactory to him. 

Senator Coorrer. He is not on this committee, and we will hear him 
just as we hear you, but I do not agree with that assumption, and I do 
not want to have it appear that it is agreed to even by me being silent 
about it. 

Mr. Mrrcnewy. I certainly hope that there will be some clarification 
of it, because I think that there is a need to do it for the American 
people. If you will permit me, Mr. Chairman, I would like to call 
attention to the fact that S. 2779 in section 4 (a) 7 recognizes the sepa- 
rate school arrangement and attempts to make a provision for the 
administration of this fund in keeping with the requirements of that 
system. 

The same thing is true of S. 359, which in section 112 (a) 5, makes 
a similar provision, and in S. 2601, I think, that is the number of it—— 

Senator Coorer. That is the bill which I introduced. 

Mr. Mitrcney. That, also, I do not have that before me, and I 
picked up these bills hastily, and I picked up the wrong one, and I 
know from checking it that that bill also contains the same kind of 
language that is introduced here. 

Senator Cooper. At this point, or after you have finished your testi- 
mony, I want to make a part of the record each one of those provisions. 

Mr. Mircuety. I could sxy that what it says, Mr. Chairman, it 
provides in any State in which separate school facilities are main- 
tained for different racial groups for equitable and nondiscriminatory 
priorities, and for equitable and nondiscriminatory apportionment of 
the Federal funds received under this act. That is the general sense 
of the language that is in each of them. I think in order to make it 
very clear how we feel about your sponsorship of them, Mr. Chair- 
man, I certainly hope nobody is under the impression that we believe 
in any way that you intend to be unfair, because your whole record 
has been one of being sympathetic on matters of this kind, and I am 
certain in your own State that the proposal that we make here would 
be acceptable to the people of Kentucky. 

I think it would be acceptable to most of the people of the South, 
and the people of the country. Our proposal is that instead of those 
sections which appear in the bills before the committee, there be 
inserted a provision that State plans must certify that school facilities 
of a State are open to all children without regard to race in con- 
formity with the requirements of the United States Supreme Court 
decisions. 

Now, it seems to me that that is a perfectly reasonable proposal, 
and I don’t see how the Congress of the United States could pass a 
bill of this kind without having something like that in it, because if 
it didn’t include it, it would in effect be repudiating the Supreme 
Court decisions. I certainly urge very strongly, Mr. Chairman, that 
it be included. 
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Senator Coorrer. I am glad that you came and I think that your 
testimony is timely, and particularly after the decision of the Supreme 
Court. I did want to make it clear that I did not want it to appear 
that because all of these bills contained provisions which took into 
account a situation which at that time was in accord with decisions 
of the Supreme Court, and you recognize that yourself, and that 
instead of those being construed as being spoken of as provisions 
which were against any ruling of the Supreme Court, at that time, 
I point out that they were in conformity. 

Secondly, I am sure that their purpose was, and I know the pur- 
pose of the one that I introduced, and I am certain the purpose of 
the bills of the others, which were introduced, was to assure that 
under a system which was in existence at the time that there should 
be an equitable distribution of the fund, and I am certain that that 
was the only purpose of those provisions. 

I might say, also, that the Hill-Burton Act which was seemingly 
accepted by all witnesses as absolutely perfect, contains the same 
provision. 

Mr. Mircuett. I respectfully say, Senator, that it just shows how 
difficult it is to get this question clear. Ever since I can remember, 
we have been coming before this committee, and we certainly were here 
when you were conducing these hearings on hospital assistance, in 
which we pointed out the gross discrimination that takes place in 
the expenditures of these Federal funds because they do not have 
proper safeguards in it, and, of course, we mentioned specifically 
the Hill-Burton Act and we gave as an illustration a hospital down 
in Texas where a colored doctor may not even practice, even though 
they are getting Federal assistance, unless a white doctor says it is 
all right for him to do so, or rather a white doctor sponsors his 
patient. 

The problem is this, Mr. Chairman, that I think President Ejisen- 
hower has put his finger on it in a very clear way, when he said 
that we must not use Federal funds to support discrimination and 
segregation. We have been arguing that question for years. But 
every time a Federal bill comes up “under which money from New 
York, Pennsylvania, and Massachusetts is going to be spent in these 
other States, everybody gets very reasonable and says, “Well, for 
the overall good, we will ‘spend this money, even though we know it 
is going to be discrimination on it, it is better than it will be without 
the money,” and they go along with some compromise language like 
this which only complicates and makes more difficult the elimination 
of discrimination on the basis of race. 

So, we have always felt that even with or without a Supreme Court 
devision, it was wrong for the Federal Government to put that kind 
of language in a bill. I know how it came about, and I certainly do 
not intend to impugn anyone’s motives. I think the motives of most 
were the highest, but nevertheless it is wrong, and we certainly hope 
that it will be corrected in this bill. 

Senator Coorrr. I want to assure you of this, and I can speak only 
for myself, but so far as Iam concerned, I will just say that so far as I 
am concerned it is my own purpose in speaking as one, that legislation 
which we may write or attempt to write in here will be in harmony 
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and accord with the decision of the Supreme Court of the United 
States. 

Mr. Mrrene.y. I want to thank you from the bottom of my heart, 
Senator, for that, and I want to say this, if I may, that I certainly 
hope that there has been nothing I have said, which, of course, springs 
out of our deep conviction about this thing, that would in any way 
make you feel that we did not have the highest regard for you as a 
person in the national and international scene. I know of your great 
work in the State Department for the betterment of our international 
relations, and I am sure that constituents of your State—I have the 
pleasure of seeing them often—feel to a great extent aswedo. I think 
it is wonderful when you make the kind of a statement that you did 
make about being sure that this legislation is in conformity with the 
Supreme Court decision. 

To be perfectly honest with you, if I hadn’t hoped that we could get 
that. kind of expression from you, I would not have taken up the time 
of this committee to ask to be heard. 

Senator Cooper. I appreciate that, and I had no personal reference 
to it at all. Iam simply trying to state what I thought for those who 
were not here, and who have been sponsors of these bills, which I 
consider their viewpoint to be, and I cannot, of course, know their 
minds. But I can state what I consider their purposes were at the 
time these bills were introduced. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Mrroneiti. Thank you for hearing me. 

Senator Coorrer. I would like to have inserted in the record at this 
time section (5) of S. 2601, and section 4, subsection (7) of S. 2779; 
and section 112, subparagraph (5) of S. 359. 

(The provisions are as follows :) 


~ 


(S. 2601 provides as follows :) 


(5) provide that, in any State in which separate school facilities are main- 
tained for different racial groups there shall be equitable priorities and an appor- 
tionment of Federal funds for school facilities for any group not less than the 
ratio of the school-age population of such group in the State to the total school-age 
population of the State: 


(S. 2779 provides as follows :) 


(7) provide, in any State in which separate school facilities are maintained 
for different racial groups, for equitable and nondiscriminatory priorities and 
for an equitable and nondiscriminatory apportionment of the Federal funds 
received under this act among such groups: 


(S. 359 provides as follows :) 


(5) in the case of any State where separate school facilities are maintained 
for different racial groups, provide a method of distribution of funds paid under 
this part which results in the expenditure, for the benefit of any minority racial 
group, of a proportion of such funds not less than the proportion which the 
school-age population of such group in the State bears to the total school-age 
population in the State; and 


Senator Coorrr. Is Mr. George T. Guernsey here ? 

This is Mr. George T. Guernsey, associate director in charge of 
education, department of education and research, Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations. 
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STATEMENT OF GEORGE T. GUERNSEY, ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR, IN 
CHARGE OF EDUCATION, DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION AND 
RESEARCH, CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Mr. Guernsey. I would like to express my thanks to the committee 
for the opportunity to testify on the bills on school construction. 

My name is George Guernsey, and I am associate director in charge 
of education, department of research and education, of the CIO. I 
have been engaged in various types of educational work for the past 
18 years. 

lor the past 4 years at CIO institutes in all parts of the country, 
I have had an opportunity, a unique one, to discuss with local union 
officers problems of education, that is, to find out at firsthand what 
conditions are in the schools their children attend and to hear directly 
from them on the kinds of actions which they recommend in solving 
many of the educational deficiencies which they have seen at firsthand. 

General speaking, on school finance, they are in favor of much 
higher pay for teachers and support Federal aid to education in this 
field. They also urge and have urged for a long time an effective 
program of Federal aid for school construction which will help to 
erase the conditions which from their firsthand contact with our 
school system they know exist. 

In some cases these local members of the CIO are officers of PTA’s; 
they serve with representatives of other groups on city and State 
bodies which study school problems, propose solutions and take these 
solutions to the people. In a few cases, they are members of school 
boards and in many instances in the past few years they have given 
real ae in their home communities on supporting the passage 
of increased bond levies for building new schools and in generally 
organizing support for a stronger and more democratic educational 
system. 

They are interested in this problem as part of the heritage of the 
American labor movement which, I am sure you realize, was in the 
forefront in helping to found our public school system and which has 
continued to help extend greater educational opportunities to Ameri- 
can young people down through the years. 

I am here to represent the Congress of Industrial Organizations 
which has supported the use of Federal funds for improving educa- 
tion from its founding convention in 1938 to its most recent convention 
in November 1953, which, recognizing the need for 600,000 additional 
classrooms by 1960, called for a school-construction bill to provide 
Federal aid for a comprehensive, nationwide school construction pro- 
gram. I know that the members of this subcommittee have had a 
great many figures presented analyzing the crisis in American educa- 
tion on the national level, with special reference to the shortage of 
school buildings. 

I hope that you will bear with me in the material which I am about 
to summarize : 

As Secretary Hobby stated on May 11, 1954, in an address before 
the National Press Club, Washington, D. C., this is the school situa- 
tion in the United States: 


We found, for instance, that out of every 1,000 youngsters who entered the 
fifth grade, only 505 remained to graduate from high school. 
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We found a shortage of 340,000 public, elementary, and secondary class- 
rooms—a shortage that has brought about double and even triple shifts for 
youngsters in far too many schools. 

We found a shortage, in the elementary schools alone, of 72,000 teachers. 

We found—and this fact is tremendously encouraging—that a vastly larger 
number of American parents during the past few years have become increasingly 
interested in improving their school systems. The membership in parent-teacher 
associations since the end of World War II, for example, has doubled to a 
total of 8 million. 

In terms of legislative history, we found that dozens of bills for Federal aid 
to education had been introduced in Congress in the past 5 years. Indeed, 
Federal aid bills have twice been passed by the Senate, although not the House. 

Much improvement has taken place, of course, in education during these post- 
war years. Many communities have moved ahead in building new schools and 
recruiting teachers. 

But that progress has not been enough. Indeed, we are currently failing 
to meet the present and future nationwide shortage of classrooms by 67,000 
annually. 

It is fortunate, indeed, that we have a United States Office of Edu- 
cation that is able to gather this kind of factual material which can 
be used by those interested in the problems of education, by those 
concerned about the lack of educational facilities in the United States, 
and even by the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare in her 
speech to the Press Club. 

We, in the CIO, are satisfied that the facts now gathered over- 
whelmingly demand action by the Congress of the United States. No 
longer can any Senator or Representative say that we do not need 
Federal aid for school construction if he wishes every school child 
to have an adequate classroom. These facts on the shortage of class- 
rooms are available because of the overwhelming support which many 
groups, including the labor movement, gave to the passage of title I, 
Public Law 815, in the 81st Congress. 

At that time, appearing at hearings held on Federal aid for school 
construction, a representative of the CIO stressed the importance of 
supporting legislation which provided $3 million so that the State 
education departments through the United States Office of Education, 
could make a complete and thorough survey of the school-building 
needs of their States. It was passed and signed by President Truman. 

This survey, a preliminary report of which has been published 
under the long title “Report of the Status Phase of the School Fa- 
cilities Survey” shows that 47 percent of all school buildings in 1951 
were over 30 years old. It also shows that 39 percent of all class- 
rooms held more than 30 pupils. It found that 33 percent of our 
present school buildings are unsatisfactory in terms of structure, 
safety, and sanitation. Approximately 1 of every 5 children are 
housed in school buildings rated unsatisfactory. It has been reliably 
estimated that 700,000 children in our schools today are attending 
part-time classes because of the school building shortage. 

These cold statistics came to life in a front-page story in most news- 
papers in the United States when, early in 1954, in upper New, York 
State, 15 sixth-grade students were burned to death. These students 
were attending school in a temporary classroom in a frame building, 
the annex to a permanent fireproof building. This building, like 
those housing 6 percent of our children, was rated possibly acceptable 
for fire safety since it was a 1-story building, though not otherwise 
fireproof. The death of 15 sixth-graders in this temporary frame 
classroom slightly altered these percentages. ; 
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The School Facilities Survey, as you probably well know, found 
that as of September 1952 we needed 312,000 classrooms in which to 
house 8,881,360 pupils. The estimated cost of these classrooms is be- 
tween $10 and $12 billion. We can be grateful that the Members of 
the 81st Congress passed the legislation which made possible one of the 
most complete studies of school building facilities in the United States 
that has ever been made. 

Many State groups, stimulated by the survey of school building 
needs and by the tremendous public interest in creating programs to 
overcome this educational deficit, have prepared their own analysis of 
the problem and have taken it to the people of the State. 

This subcommittee has already heard from Milson C. Raver, execu- 
tive secretary of the Maryland Teachers’ Association which in coopera- 
tion with the Maryland Congress of Parents and Teachers has just 
released a carefully planned 5-year program for school construction 
which examines various resources available for financing the program 
and indicates that local tax sources have financed 85 percent of school- 
construction costs. In large cities, citizens are working on this prob- 
lem through groups like the Chicago Citizens School Committee, 
attempting in every way possible to raise funds for school buildings 
through local and State tax sources, but finding themselves absolutely 
unable to meet the problem from these sources. 

In Ohio, a group of lay citizens, representing a cross-section of our 
society, joined together in the Ohio school affairs round table to study 
school construction needs in Ohio and analyzed the tax resources 
available for this purpose. They have published an excellent report 
on this problem indicating that as of September 1952 it would take 
$342 million worth of new buildings to put every child of school age in 
Ohio in a classroom of not more than 30 pupils. The group estimated 
that $70 million of this would have to come from sources other than 
State and local tax revenues. 

Like many others, farm groups, school groups, women’s clubs, 
American Legion posts, and so forth, the CIO took part in this study. 
Its representative was Jacob Clayman, secretary-treasurer of the Ohio 
State CIO Council. 

I emphasize the work of local groups such as those in Ohio, Mary- 
land, and Chicago, because the administration’s proposal for new con- 
ferences on these same problems suggests, apparently, that activity of 
this sort is not already going on. I hope that the members of this 
subcommittee will secure an excellent pamphlet from the Ohio Educa- 
tion Department which dramatizes the tremendous problems that Ohio 
faces in providing children of school age with proper classroom facili- 
ties. It includes photographs of a number of buildings outmoded and 
unsafe that were still being used in the State of Ohio as late as 1952 
and some of which are probably still in use today. In many places 
people are beginning to ask, Why hasn’t Congress done something 
about this problem? 

Most of our figures thus far deal with school shortages as of today 
or 1952. But, last year, the total births in the United States reached 
a new high of a little less than 4 million. Approximately 2914 million 
students are included in the schools in the United States this year. 
By 1959-60, estimates indicate that this will rise approximately 22 
percent, to 3614 million. We have already stressed the tremendous 
increase in the number of children enrolled in school at the elementary 
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man During the next 6 years estimates indicate that the first 6 

grades will be increased by approximately 14 percent, but that the 
seventh and eighth grades will be increased by 47 percent. At that 
time, I will have a boy in the seventh grade and one in the eighth 
grade in Maryland. 

The tremendous increase in school population is moving up the 
scale. It is beginning to hit senior high-school levels. This, of course, 
means a tremendous expansion of the school-building program at the 
high-school level. By 1960, in order to do our job adequately, we 
must build between 550,000 and 600,000 classrooms in the United 
States. Some will say, Let the States do it. Again, let’s look at the 
School Facilities Survey. 

Attached to this testimony is a table reproducing certain data from 
that survey, analyzing the ability of the 43 States to finance addi- 
tional needed school construction under existing State and local tax 
laws and practices. 

Out of $10.6 billion needed for school construction in the United 
States today, it is possible for the local school districts to furnish 
$5.9 billion. The survey indicates that only 2 of the 43 States report- 
ing could obtain under existing laws and practices enough resources 
to meet their current capital ‘outlay needs. Fourteen States could 
provide less than 50 percent; 9 States less than 30 percent; and 5 
States less than 20 percent. 

Then, of course, there is the problem of the increasing control of 
most State legislatures by a minority of the population. In State leg- 
islatures today, 64 percent of the population is represented by 25 per- 
cent of the State legislators, whereas 36 percent of the population is 
represented by 75 percent of the State legislators. For this reason, it 
becomes increasingly difficult to get State legislatures to act on cr rucial 
problems such as increasing State aid for school-construction pro- 
grams. 

The CIO Department of Education and Research has just published 
an extended an: lysis of this problem in a pamphlet entitled “Govern- 
ment by Minority.” The CIO vigorously opposes the administra- 
tion’s program to sponsor a series ‘of State conferences culminating 
in a national conference as the next step in solving these school- 
building problems. This is a method of stalling, more talk and no 
action. 

In the meantime, our schools become more crowded, education less 
adequate. In many cases, State groups have already used the findings 
of their surveys and are well acquainted with many of their school- 
building needs. They are working on local and State tax resources 
for this program. To postpone any effective action at this time vir- 
tually betrays the interest of every school child. 

For this reason, the Congress of Industrial Organizations supports 
and asks you to support a Federal-aid-for-school-construction pro- 
gram at a minimum yearly rate of $600 million per year in grants-in- 
aid to the States. 

If such a program is put into effect, with proper safeguards for 
local control, with proper safeguards to prevent the States and local 
school districts from decreasing the funds they spend on school con- 
struction, and with a proper formula for distributing these funds 
partly on the basis of need, but to all States, we can make a significant 
contribution to solving the present school-shortage problem. 
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Here I would like to insert that the Congress of Industrial Organi- 
zations has been on record for a number of years in favor of contribu- 
ting no Federal aid to any State that maintains a segregated school 
system. 

We recognize that S. 2601, sponsored by Senator Cooper, provides 
only for $100 million a year and that S. 2779 does not authorize any 
specific sum. We hope, Senator Cooper, you will agree to raise the 
amount in this bill. Because our school-building needs through 1960 
will require between $14 billion and $18 billion, any amount less than 
$600 million a year will be completely inadequate. 

In the table on page 10, columns 7 and 8, we have indicated the total 
amount and the amount per child that each State would receive per 
year under a $600 million appropriation, using the formula from 
S. 2601. 

On June 15, 1949, a representative of the CIO, testifying before a 
subcommittee of the House Labor and Education Committee, asked 
for support for immediate Federal aid for a school-building program, 
saying— 


oY 


We prefer Senate bill 1670 because it does allocate $500 million of Federal 

aid for school building in the fiscal year ending June 30, 1950, and $500 million 
for the next 5 succeeding years. 
Had this bill been passed at that al we certainly would have had 
fewer children in overcrowded classrooms and States more able to 
meet the problem of providing young people with an adequate educa- 
tion. 

The only real solution to this problem is, as President Eisenhower 
said in his campaign speech in Los Angeles on October 9, 1954— 

The American answer is to do in this field what we have been doing for a long 
time in other fields. We have helped the States build highways and local farm- 
to-market roads. We have provided Federal funds to help the States build 
hospitals and mental institutions. 

Again, these are programs that go to all States. We don’t have 
highway aid to needy States only. This is not the time to discuss the 
audministration’s program in the field of health, welfare, and educa- 
tion as a whole, nor the role that Secretary Hobby has played in help- 
ing to provide more or less of the same to the people. It has been 
suggested, however, that, in the light of the reduced budgets recom- 
mended by the Secretary and her announced opposition to Federal 
aid for school construction now, that the Department be renamed 
the “Department of Less Health, No Education, and Reduced Wel- 
fare.” 

In a sense, this is an unusual hearing that your subcommittee is 
holding on one of the crucial problems in \ the field of American educa- 
tion. In previous hearings, the United States Commissioner of Edu- 

cation has usually appee ared and testified. 

As you probably know, when the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare was established, there was some support for legislation to 
establish a separate Department of Education. At that time, while 
many educators supported this principle, many lay groups were not 
clear as to what their position should be. One of the arguments for a 
separate Department of Education was the charge that the Office of 
Education ought not be subject to political influence and that a sepa- 

rate department would function better in representing the interests 
of American children. 
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If the current important hearings end without any testimony from 
the present Commissioner of Education, Samuel Brownell, each inter- 
ested organization will have to draw its own conclusions, as will the 
members of this subcommittee, as to why the United States Commis- 
sioner of Education had nothing to say on so important a matter with- 
in his jurisdiction. 

A previous Commissioner of Education delivered his resignation to 
the present occupant of the White House when he was asked to sup- 
port a budget for the Office of Education which he knew was com- 
pletely inadequate. 

The CIO feels strongly that we ought to be careful to keep our 
United States Commissioner of Education free to speak the truth as 
he sees it about educational conditions. 

It is quite clear to many students of American life that for the past 
15 years we have been unable or unwilling to develop financial support 
for the kind of school system which will best maintain our demo- 
cratic faith. If we continue to fail to do this and make only miserly 
allotments from the Federal Treasury in attempting to solve these 
tremendous school construction problems, we dare not face the future. 
As CIO President Walter P. Reuther wrote recently in the National 
Parent-Teacher : 

If the schools fail because we fail the schools, nene of us, rich or poor, will 
be able to buy our way out of the century we live in or out of the challenge it 
offers. That challenge is to make democracy work and to make democracy pos- 
sible, not just in a privileged and barricaded corner of the world, but in all the 
underdeveloped and underprivileged sectors—wherever, in short, democracy’s 
promise has too far outrun its performance. 
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Tables on problems of school construction 


Alabama 
Arizona 
Arkans9s 
California 
Color?do 
Connecticut 
Delaware 
Florida 
Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 
Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Marylond 
Massachusetts. : 
Michigan 
Minnesota 5 
Mississippi. . 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey__.- 
New Mexico 
New: York. __- 
North Carolina 
North Dakota_.- 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 


! Did not take part in survey. 


? Survey data not yet available. 


Percent of pupils 
housed in fair 
and uns*tisfac- 
tory buildings, 


1952 

mas Unsatis- 
Fair factory 
56. 19 30. 04 | 
44. 49 7. 21 
48. 08 33. 56 
61. 08 14. 83 
31. 97 14, 52 
24. 05 10. 69 
15. 18 6. 52 
53. 99 15. 32 

| 33. 21 25. 83 

(‘) (') 

24. 84 18. 27 
40. 72 13. 28 
40. 55 | 6. 90 
36. 07 12. 24 
53. 90 | 31.11 
62. 49 15. 44 
12. 61 66. 20 
44. 90 12. 76 
(?) () 
25. 68 11. 46 
33. 78 16. 20 
47.03 29. 34 
(1) (1) 

44. 48 29. 50 
48. 93 43. 01 
34. 65 43. 76 
35. 10 32. 68 
(2) (?) 
43. 97 51. 80 
(1) (*) 

75. 73 18. 84 
50. 76 10. 45 
33. 78 §. 87 
38. 05 11. 82 
44. 65 9. 92 
21. 56 15. 65 
34. 55 23.71 
1) (‘) 
32. 45 11.19 
54. 44 24. 32 
40. 76 13. 83 
(4) () 

39. 21 53. 28 } 
(*) (‘) 
38. 25 36. 75 
44. 54 16. 66 
15. 00 8. 92 
0) () 


Percent of 


Pupils 

needing | Income 
new spent on 
school schools, 


housing, 1950-51 


1952 





39. 74 2. 69 
24. 31 | 3. 39 
47.94 | 2. 44 
42.79 2. 36 
40. 35 2. 37 
23. 94 1.89 
21. 53 1. 92 
40. 40 2. 38 
44. 53 2. 31 
(4) 2. 83 
21. 62 1.92 
27. 61 | 2. 36 
17. 28 | 2.79 
25. 70 | 2. 66 
40. 38 | 2.16 
47.63 | 3. 30 
57.19 2. 22 
26. 41 1. 87 
(?) 1. 80 

2.31 

2. 76 

2. 66 

1. 86 
28. 70 2.72 
49. 85 2. 37 
46. 01 1.97 
47. 31 2. 16 
(2) 2.12 
53. 44 3. 70 
(1) 2.00 
31. 71 3.02 
14. 77 3.04 
18. 78 1.90 
19. 27 3. 34 
23. 93 2.80 
26. 61 2.13 
28. 81 1.75 
( 2. 83 
18. 5é 3. 00 
33. 49 2. 30 
22.19 2. 58 
( 2.94 
43. 60 2. 79 
( 2. 21 
53. 03 2. 37 
22.17 2. 84 
12. 62 2. 24 
(‘) 3. 12 


Average 
value of 
school 
property 
per pupil 
1949-50 


$142 
445 
242 
427 
495 
579 
543 
323 
220 
381 
687 
348 
428 
592 
233 
289 
323 
439 
610 
591 
499 
137 
396 
477 
404 
643 
432 


595 


790 
261 
493 
509 
433 
596 
556 
649 
184 
440 
152 
363 
422 
367 
342 
642 
330 
616 


477 
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Tables on financing school construction 


Estimated Federal allot- 
ments 3 


State deficits, —r oe — 
1953 2 


| Applicable re- 
| sources of 





States, 1952! Amount of Federal 
Federal allot- | allotment 
ment per child 

Alabama $6, 826, 000 $282, 703, 007 $18, 462, 000 $23. 70 
Arizona . 29, 170, 102 15, 018, 204 3, 720, 000 19. 56 
Arkansas 45, 945, 980 210, 925, 413 11, 700, 000 24. 06 
California 821, 188, 000 348, 174, 000 29, 598, 000 14. 82 
od eeeninll 71, 314, 000 53, 510, 500 5, 226, 000 | 18. 36 
Connecticut ‘ 121, 856, 572 12, 381, 162 5, 268, 000 | 14, 22 
Delaware_.-.. ; 19, 517, 870 2, 974, 075 822, 000 | 12. 66 
Florida 7 143, 597, 098 64, 950, 451 12, 006, 000 20. 64 
Georgia 58, 811, 169 178, 859, 030 19, 272, 000 22. 50 
Idaho s (4) (4) 2, 856, 000 | 19. 86 
Illinois . 227, 176, 095 185, 597, 000 23, 868, 000 | 14. 88 
Indiana J 75, 664, 000 181, 689, 000 | 14, 400, 000 17. 58 
lowa 75, 657, 382 47, 604, 025 10, 176,000 | 18. 54 
eee eee 136, 816, 996 | 31, 928, 004 | 7, 212, 000 | 18. 48 
Kentucky 42, 860, 514 143, 005, 060 16, 134, 000 22. 80 
Louisiana 156, 951, 970 51, 096, 530 14, 442, 000 | 21.90 
I ind clk in btttinsion das * 24, 398, 728 | 68, 231, 526 4, 098, 000 | 20. 70 
Maryland 184, 662, 022 34, 966, 485 8, 262, 000 | 16. 92 
NI on AV bias wns alls eee 1) | (5) 14, 358, 000 | 16. 74 
Michigan S 330, 852, 988 100, 281, 821 2?, 152, 000 16. 44 
Minnesota 119, 778, 754 46, 180, 551 12, 126, 000 | 19. 08 
Mississippi 80, 463, 838 63, 958, 032 14, 772, 000 25. 32 
Missouri (4) (4) 14, 610, 000 18. 48 
Montana... 28, 029, 593 | 11, 208, 130 2, 202, 000 | 16. 92 
Nebraska... 108, 782,771 | 28, 140, 172 5, 028,000 | 18. 36 
Nevada. _- 12, 198, 800 6, 404, 467 426, 000 | 13. 32 
New Hampshire. 37, 329, 109 | 6, 544, 209 2,004, 000 19. 08 
New Jersey _- (5) (5) 13, 482, 000 15. 24 
New Mexico... 7, 214, 323 51, 121, 995 3, 846,000 | 20. 76 
New York. (4) (4) 37, 290, 000 14. 16 
Nerth Carolina 195, 273, 984 162, 963, 546 24, 054, 000 | 23. 04 
North Dakota. 10, 475, 218 12, 057, 499 3,042, 000 20. 40 
Ohio 272, 243, 328 70, 183, 119 25, 236, 000 16. 08 
Oklahoma. 34, 574, 556 68, 895, 944 11, 268, 000 21. 42 
Oregon 54, 202, 861 14, 384, 239 5, 406, 000 | 17. 22 
Pennsylvania. . 310, 764, 000 365, 824, 700 35, 460, 000 | 17. 22 
Rhode Island. . 7,066, 129 44, 779, 891 2, 484, 000 17. 34 
South Carolina.. () 4) 13, 596, 000 | 23. 34 
South Dakota 12, 834, 136 17, 606, 539 2, 952, 000 | 19. 92 
Tennessee 79, 940, 152 138, 552, 378 17, 886, 000 | 22. 62 
Texas 388, 200, 901 152, 093, 599 34, 314, 000 19. 68 
Utat (4) (4) 3, 498, 000 | 19. 56 
Vermont 18, 243, 186 | 10, 635, 954 1, 698, 000 | 20. 70 
Virginia (4) (*) 15, 786, 000 | 20. 88 
Washington 30, 438, 631 | 249, 921, 161 7, 824,000 | 16. 38 
West Virginia. 65, 257, 740 18, 833, 803 11, 016, 000 21.72 
Wisconsin 101, 927, 982 69, 107, 253 12, 774, 000 | 17. 82 
Wyoming (4) (4) 1,110,000 | 17. 34 


Applicable resources of States are those financial resources which can be obtained under existing State 
and local laws to finance capital outlay for public schools. 
? The deficit for each State is the sum of the deficits for all school districts in the State after deducting 
applicable resources from current school plant needs in each district. 
Estimated Federal allotments under formula used in §. 2601 if $600,000,000 is appropriated. 

‘ Did not take part in survey. 
Survey data not yet available. 


Mr. Guernsey. I would like to thank the subcommittee for the op- 
portunity to testify. 
Senator Cooper. I want to thank you for your testimony, Mr. 


Guernsey. 


department ? 
Mr. Guernsey. Since 1945. 
Senator Coorrr. Of the CIO? 
Mr. Guernsey. Yes. 
Senator Cooper. I would like to say that speaking for myself, I am 
glad that the CIO is supporting this type of legislation. There is a 
I notice that you recommend an 


practical problem involved in here. 


How long have you been associate director of the 
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authorization of $600 million be made. You submitted a table which 
would show the results of such an authorization. I point out to you 
a few practical problems, and I will ask for your advice. 

This is 1954, and despite the remarks that have been made from 
time to time about the delay of this year and a half, of course we have 
to admit that there has been nothing done before. There has never 
been any appropriations for school “construction or any appropria- 
tions for Federal aid to education except in an emergency program. 
So, we have to say that that is just a fact. There has not been any. 

Now, evidently, there has been difficulty in the last year since this 
pr oblem became so acute in getting the kind of support that is needed, 
either in the Congress or, perhaps, in the executive branch in the 
whole time of the last 20 years. It has failed. Now, do you think 
practically that with that record that we could get any place—I 
assume that what we are trying to do is to get a bill through, and to 
get one which will begin to do some work. Do you think it is practical 
that we could put an authorization in the bill of $600 million, and 
have any chance at all of getting it through / 

Mr. Guernsey. You know the legislative system better than I do. 
I tried to stress, though, that I think from the contacts I have had 
with local groups, that when they get the facts and the understanding 
and the tremendous need and the shortage of funds from State and 
local tax sources, they are ahead of most Congressmen in this field of 
supporting a larger appropriation. I would like to hope that some 
of the work that we have been able to do in the last 2 years in helping 
local groups to work on these problems is partly responsible for the 
fact that this hearing is being held and we hope some kind of a bill 
will be passed. 

Senator Cooper. I am sure of that. I have said that I am thankful 
of the support and efforts you have made. But we get back to the 
point that what I really think what you people try to do in legislation 
is to get some legislation passed, and not just talk about getting 
legislation. 

When you think of it in that term, you have to think about it in 
terms of a practical viewpoint. When you consider nothing has ever 
been done, and that practical situation, it seems to me what we should 
drive at is actually to get a program started, and not just to talk 
about an ideal program that we all know is not going to be started. 

Now, further, do you think, or suppose that you had started out 
and you had an authorization of $600 million a year or $500 million 
for the first. year or two, do you think practically that could be 
properly distributed to get a good sound program going in the first 
year or two? 

Mr. Guernsey. I would have to say I think so in terms of the tre- 
mendous needs. I live out in Montgomery County, Md., where we 
have just had a school building budget cut from a proposed $9 mil- 
lion to $5 million by our county council manager. I think in the 
State of Maryland, in terms of the appropriations s that would be made, 
and certainly in counties like Montgomery which are tremendously 
overcrowded, that we could move rapidly and have the experience in 
terms of working with groups to use the $600 million and the portion 
that would go into our State. 

I think this program that I outlined from Ohio is important. There 
some 17 groups have been working over a period of 2 years, I think 
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that they could. There may be some States where this local work 
hasn’t been carried on as effectively as some of the States I have de- 
scribed but I think in most of the States they would be ready to act 
on this kind of an appropriation. 

It seems to me to be a crucial problem of 600,000 classrooms by a 
period of 1960. Somehow or other, I think that we have to teach 
people to raise their sights in terms of what we can do, and I would 
hope we can help do that, and I would hope Congress can help do 
that. I think that we are all concerned about the inadequacies of 
our present educational system, and we certainly ought to set as high 
a standard as possible. I do not think that ours has been too high. 

Senator Coorrer. I was not questioning the need. 

Mr. Guernsey. I do think that most States, after the work 
they did on the survey, would be prepared to move ahead with the 
kind of grants that I outlined. 

Senator Coorer. During the course of these hearings I have tried 
to keep my attention and keep the testimony directed to what I 
thought the point in issue was. But on the other hand, I think it 
would be unfair if I hear statements which I am not in accord with 
and did not say something about it. I think that I must do that. I 
think I would not be honest if I did not. 

I am not referring to your statement particularly, but other state- 
ments which have been made along this line, and I am thinking about 
this: I would like to make this clear about Mr. Brownell, because 
there has been some misunderstanding in the press and in the state- 
ments made by other people. Mr. Brownell called me, or rather I 
called him and asked him if he would care to testify. He said that 
he would come to testify. Later, in talking to me and saying that 
his testimony was upon the question of need which he had discussed 
at an earlier date, I think it was as much at my suggestion as anyone 
else that IT suggested that perhaps his testimony would be more valu- 
able later in the hearings. I do not know what other statements or 
consultations were held, but I must say that in honesty and fairness 
I know that other statements have been made about it. I must say 
that it was probably as much at my suggestion as anyone else’s that 
I thought his testimony might be more valuable after we had gone 
along in the hearings and after others had testified as to what they 
thought were proper matters to be considered under this bill. 

Mr. Guernsey. Will he appear before the subcommittee ? 

Senator Cooper. That, I do not know, but I do want to make that 
statement. My idea is that he will probably appear, and further I 
want to make it perfectly clear, and I do not think that there is any 
misunderstanding about this, that the Secretary and Mr. Brownell 
have made statements that they favored a program of public construc- 
tion and the only difference in their viewpoint and those of others 
who have testified here is, of course, on the question of time. They 
have explained their reason. I do not happen to agree with that 
viewpoint, but in all fairness I must say that I do not believe it is 
that they are against such legislation. 

Mr. Guernsey. I do not think we implied that. We emphasized 
that as the next step, we do not feel that the conferences that are 
to be called are adequate in meeting the needs. Again, you have 
to estimate what 2 years of delay is going to do to millions of young- 
sters in our school systems. I have four in the school system, and IT 
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have an interest in this, and I have seen what has happened in a county 
that has had terriffic problems. The two-year delay, I think, is some- 
thing, none of us can evaluate the cost of in terms of overcrowded 
classrooms, lack of building facilities, and so on. 

Senator Cooper. I think that we will do our part in reporting a bill. 

I have not wanted to get into divergencies, but I know these points 
are picked up and publicized and I think it is only fair that I make 
some statement. We have been talking about the amount for health. 
I happen to be on that subcommittee. I just point out that the Hill- 
Burton Act, where the ceiling is $150 million authorized to be appro- 
priated, that these are the figures: In 1952, it was $75 million; in 
1953, it was $65 million; in 1954, it is proposed that there shall be $75 
million, and I understand a supplemental budget is coming up to raise 
that to a total of $112 million. I think those facts ought to be stated. 
In the general health grants, I understand amounts will be exactly 
the same as they have been for several years. So, I do not think it 
is fair and also there are several new programs started for vocational 
education, of diagnostic centers which we have never had, of nursing 
homes for the old which we have never had, and I think that I must 
say that in total of money appropriated, that this year will equal 
if not exceed the amounts in prior years. 

In addition, there are several new types of facilities that are pro- 
posed which, if passed by the Congress, would be extensions in the 
public health work. 

But, I dislike to have to go into those because I do not think they 
have anything to do with the bill, but I must in fairness to the Sec- 
retary at least state those facts. Also, with respect to this education 
bill, and now we have got through that. I want to say again I ap- 
preciated your support of this bill, and I think that we will at least 
have a bill to go before the Senate. I hope that you can be of assistance 
there. 

This is Mrs. Selma Borchardt, vice president of the American Fed- 
eration of Teachers. We are glad to have you testify. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. SELMA M. BORCHARDT, VICE PRESIDENT AND 
WASHINGTON REPRESENTATIVE OF THE AMERICAN FEDERA- 
TION OF TEACHERS 


Mrs. Borcuarpr. Senator, may I make an informal brief state- 
ment and file a fuller statement for the record ? 

Senator Coorrer. We will be happy to have you do that. 

Mrs. BorcnArpr. Senator, we are not here presenting any further 
figures on the needs of the program. We believe that all the evidence 
that has been presented for a long time shows the needs. We believe 
further, Senator, that the very fact that you are holding these hearings 
and giving them a priority status shows that you appreciate the needs. 
You know of many governmental surveys that have been made, and 
I know that you yourself have spoken on the needs on many occasions. 
So, we will simply file a statement on the needs in particular communi- 
ties and now emphasize just a few points. 

First of all, the survey which first revealed the needs, based on 
Senator Humphrey’s bill asking for the survey, was a very fine ap- 
proach and a very substantial approach. It gave the figures which 
show there is absolutely no need for further delay. There is no justi- 
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fication for further delay. I recall, Senator, how timely we now must 
realize your own remarks where when you introduced your bill for 
school construction and said, “If one child should die, we are all at 
fault.” When you pled for your own bill some time ago, you said that. 
Since then, 11 children have died, showing that the grim circum- 
stances which you anticipated and feared have become a reality. When 
we realize that there are hundreds and thousands of children subject 
to fire risk according to the formal statistics, we are very grateful 
to you for having pointed it out and we are very grateful for this 
demonstration of your sincerity in going through with this hearing. 

We know that this is the proof that you will not tolerate delay, 
and that you will press for action. May I say quite frankly, knowing 
vour effectiveness in pressing for action, we really expect the bill to go 
through the Senate. We have talked to the fire hazard because of this 

one particular horrible thing which occurred recently. The sanitary 
conditions surrounding the schools are also life taking. 

There are actually thousands of children attending these schools 
with no plumbing facilities. There are outdoor toilets and no running 
water in the building. There is no typhoid inoculations for these 
children, and, hence, we are daily subjecting thousands of our children 
to a further life-and-death risk. We know all of these facts are known 
to you, but we emphasize them because of the very important basic 
humane appeal. Your bill, we are happy to say, was endorsed last 
summer by the American Federation of Teachers and the American 
Federation of Labor because it was educationally sound, because it met 
the educational standards which we believe should go into such a 
brill. 

We were very glad to know that another very good bill was intro- 
duced by Senator McClellan and a group of other Senators who have 
proved themselves to be very good friends of ours through the years. 
We are particularly glad that bill has come in because it shows a bi- 
partisan approach for the American children. I am sure that if the 
other bill had been introduced the same time yours was last summer, 
it would have been endorsed, because it is a good bill. 

Senator, while holding due regard, as your bill does, for recognizing 
the educational needs and educational planning, we hope that some 
provision may be put into the bill recognizing that educational plan- 
ning should, as far as possible, be coordinated with economic planning 
to meet some of the critical employment needs in certain communi- 
ties. I wonder, Senator, do you think that we could give such 
consideration ? 

Senator Cooper. There have been two viewpoints on that. Some 
of them have expressed that view, and some others testified quite 
early in the hearings that he was fearful that if such a position or 
view was made a main feature of the bill, we could freeze bad school 
districts. In other words, if you put up buildings in districts which 
ought to be consolidated with other districts and built up extensive 
or better school plants, you would be in a position of freezing that 
bad school district. That is one problem. I agree with you that 
that certainly is an incidental and I would not call it wholly inci- 
dental, but it is incidental as a part of this program. It would have 
that effect in thie programs if it could be adopted. It would have a 
very stimulating effect upon employment. I think that is bound to be 
its effect. I would certainly like to have any suggestions you might 
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have as to how we could coordinate or do the best job that way and 
at the same time assure the main purposes of the bill. 

Mrs. Borcuarpr. Well, I think your own bill, Senator, safeguards 
the educational planning, and I know of your own concern and action 
in trying to relieve the unemployment situation in your own State. 
So, I sincerely hope we can work out such a program which first 
recognizes educational planning for educational needs, and yet takes 
full consideration of those economic problems to which we are all so 
earnestly directing our attention at this time. 

Senator Cooper. If the standards are met, then, of course, it might 
be possible for a State to channel such funds as it had or would give 
priority to places where there was the greatest need, but first after 
rt sure that the standards or objectives were met. 

Mrs. Borcuarpr. I think you have so often and so wisely demon- 
strated your recognition of coordinating as may social problems as 
possible. 

Then, Senator, another point which I think you would give further 
consideration to would be this: A number of States, by statute, re- 
quire the construction program to be entirely a matter of local and 
county programing. If you can make sure that provisions made for 
the administration of this program to take due consideration of such 
bills so that whatever law exists will not in any way delay the ad- 
ministration of the program, we would appreciate it. 

I know of a number of States that have written in and asked for that 
consideration. 

Then, Senator, we want to make as a final observation, an observa- 
tion we have made before, that is, our people recognize that this bill not 
only helps give schools to the community, and it not only helps, as we 
hope it will, to relieve the economic situation, but it actually is a means 
of raising teachers’ salaries. It relieves State funds and perhaps in 
your rewriting of certain parts of the bill, it can relieve certain local 
expenditures now given to capital outlay for salaries. Thereby, you 
are actually giving the schools very, very great aid. We do hope that 
until we can get Senator Murray’s good ‘bill for teachers’ salaries acted 
upon, we can have this bill as an indirect aid for construction, for 
economic relief, and for the salaries which are especially pled for in 
Senator Murray’s bill. 

We are very grateful to you for having these hearings, for the very 
holding of the hearings shows not only your own theoretical and aca- 
demic interest but your practical determination to see through with 
results what you have promised to get for us. 

Thank you. 

Senator Coorrr. Thank you very much. I hope I have not made 
too large a promise. I think we can do it, however. 

I am very grateful that the American Federation of Teachers has 
given this bill support. 

Now, do we have any other witnesses here ? 

I want to make an announcement, then. The hearings will be re- 
sumed on Tuesday, May 25, at 9:30 a. m., for the purpose of hearing 
Members of the Congress : and such administration officials as may wish 
to appear. A part of the committee’s hearing time will be reserved 
for special witnesses. Persons with general testimony may file such 
testimony with the committee and it will be included in the record. 
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The point I am making is—and I think it speaks for itself—there 
are several Members of the Congress who want to testify, and among 
them, certainly, Senator McClellan, who is the author of one of the 
bills, and other members have expressed a desire to testify. We will 
hear them on next Tuesday. 

Now, if there are other witnesses who desire to submit testimony, 
of course, it can go in the record. If the committee decides that 
there is a certain type of testimony which they think is important to 
help it in the writing of the bill, we will reserve time to call those 
witnesses. 

The hearing is adjourned. 

(By direction of the chairman, the following is made a part of the 
record:) 

NATIONAL COUNCIL OF NEGRO WoMEN, ING., 
Washington, D. C., May 20, 1954. 
Mr. Roy JAMEs, 
Staff Director, Senate Labor Committee, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. JAMes: I am herewith submitting for the record copies of the 
testimony for the Senate Labor Committee which was to have been given on 
Thursday morning, May 20. 

Our designated representative, Mrs. Margaret Just Butcher, was not able to 
present the testimony because of illness. Please note the change which lists the 
name of Mrs. Butcher’s alternate, who was the undersigned. 

With appreciation for your willingness to include our statements in the record. 

Most sincerely yours, 
NaoOMAH W. MAIsE. 


STATEMENT OF Mrs. NAoMAH W. MAISE, Executive Director, NATIONAL COUNCIL 
or Necro WOMEN, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mr. Chairman, I am Mrs. Naomah W. Maise, executive director of the National 
Council of Negro Women, and have the honor to represent that organization 
here today. 

The National Council of Negro Women is a coordinating, planning body, 
founded and organized in 1935 by Dr. Mary McLeod Bethune together with a 
group of outstanding women leaders. Its purpose is to meet the need for united 
planning and concerted action for the economic, social, educational, and cul- 
tural welfare of Negro women in the United States. It has brought together 
national organizations of Negro women to achieve the numerical strength and 
stature necessary for effective representation. To further implement the broad 
program of the National Council of Negro Women, councils were organized in 
local communities. In 1954 there are 200 member organizations and 90 local 
councils capable of reaching some 850,000 women. It is affiliated with the 
National Council of Women of the United States, Inc., and with the International 
Women of the World. 

The headquarters of the National Council of Negro Women is located at 1318 
Vermont Avenue NW in Washington, D. C. 

The National Council of Negro Women believes that, in the light of the 
Supreme Court’s decision outlawing segregation in education, the entire pic- 
ture of educational needs, planning for the future, and present operations has 
changed. Within the confines of this historic decision lies a great challenge to 
our Nation. Not only is it necessary to provide fully equal educational oppor- 
tunities for all our children, but it adds great urgency, as well, to our responsi- 
bility for lifting the standards of public education to the highest levels which 
will make of it the arsenal of security and strength insuring that the future adult 
citizens of this Nation will be trained and girded to discharge the duties 
and responsibilities of an intelligent and articulate population. 

Although Federal assistance for education facilities suggests complex and 
yarying problems, we of the National Council of Negro Women believe this aid 
must be forthcoming and addressed solely to the crying need of meeting the re- 
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quirements of an adequate basic education for our children and youth. We must 
become increasingly aware of the fact that our children and youth represent the 
one priceless resource of our country. If we are to meet the already existing 
crises and measure up to the new challenge in education which is ours today, 
we will be certain to explore every possible avenue of experience and judgment 
in an effort to meet on a practical basis the impact of the problems of education 
and administration in the immediate present. We cannot afford in these com- 
ing days of making adjustments in nonsegregated, intergroup education to allow 
the old and festering problems of buildings and teacher shortage, overcrowded 
classrooms, part sessions, and unsuitable facilities to continue. The establish- 
ment of an acceptable group climate conducive to smooth functioning and suc- 
cessful experiences in interracial and intergroup associations within our schools 
will depend in large measure on the adequacy of physical facilities. 

Federal aid for educational facilities to all the States honestly striving to meet 
the highest appropriations possible for the education of their children must be 
a consideration. The Federal Government has an obligation to help the less 
financially able States to improve their educational facilities. The American 
people have accepted the doctrine that every child and youth has a right to an 
education in preparation for his life’s work. 

The National Council of Negro Women accepts this great challenge of our 
times and will use the full resources of the organization in support of efforts 
of the Federal Government to improve, maintain, and extend every aid to bring 
the Nation’s educational program to the highest level. 

The Federal Government has an unprecedented opportunity to lead the way 
in implementing the decision of the Supreme Court in such a manner as to effect 
changes on an orderly, progressive, stimulating, and positive level. These 
changes will be adversely affected if Federal aid to education is not available in 
the amounts indicated now. Democracy has passed another milestone. No im- 
pediment must be permitted to stand in the way of the further realization of the 
next step. 


News ReteAseE FRoM THE Desk OF SENATOR Husert H. HUMPHREY, 
WASHINGTON, D. C 
May 21, 1954. 


Congress cannot “shirk from its responsibility” of providing means of meeting 
school construction needs “wherever they exist in the United States, and where 
the local communities are in no financial position to meet those needs,” Senator 
Hubert H. Humphrey, Democrat of Minnesota, today told a subcommittee on 
school construction of the Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

“Strengthening of education is as vital to national security as our industrial 
capacity or our Armed Forces,” Senator Humphrey declared. “Just as the Fed- 
eral Government has helped meet the need for hospital construction, we have a 
responsibility to our citizens to aid in providing needed school facilities.” 

All the prerogatives of State administration are fully preserved under his pro- 
posals for school construction assistance, Senator Humphrey added. 

“At a time when our Nation is spending billions to promote and protect democ- 
racy throughout the world, our children must not be prevented from receiving 
the finest education that democracy can provide. The needs of American children 
cannot be met in crowded schools requiring half-day classes, or in buildings that 
are dangerous firetraps,” he declared. 

In testimony supporting S. 536 and 8S. 537 of which he is the author, Senator 
Humphrey warned that— 

“More than 325,000 instruction rooms and related facilities are currently needed 
this year to relieve overcrowding and to replace obsolete facilities. * * * 

“Approximately one-third of our Nation’s public elementary and secondary 
schoolchildren are attending classes in buildings whose safety against fire is 
questionable. * * * 

“About 18 percent of our schoolchildren are attending classes in schoolhouses 
that do not meet fire and safety conditions.” 

Senator Humphrey said he was “terribly disappointed that the administration 
refuses to join our efforts to meet the problem.” 

“Unless the Congress acts to meet this crisis, the mothers and fathers of our 
young children will have a right to feel that their children and their children’s 
education has been neglected by the Congress,” he declared. 

Of the two Humphrey proposals for aid to school construction, S. 537 would ex- 
tend the operation of Public Law 874, relating directly to emergency assistance 
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in the federally impacted areas, and S. 536 calls for a general long-range school 
construction program. 

“Our so-called emergency problem has become a nationwide problem and is 
forming a national pattern,” Senator Humphrey said. “It is, therefore, essential 
that we turn our thoughts not only to developing and extending our assistance to 
those schools in federally impacted districts but also that we formulate a well- 
formed national plan, based on a firm administrative foundation and designed to 
meet the needs of our schoolchildren in a continuing, uniform, and equitable 
formula.” 

Senator Humphrey said his bill provides that State educationa: agencies will 
have “full control of planning and developing new buildings and in setting up 
construction priority programs for each State.” 

For Minnesota alone, Senator Humphrey said, it is estimated that “more than 
82 percent of the school buildings are unsatisfactory * * * and a total of $165,- 
959,000 will be needed to meet our needs. * * * Even should every local school 
district and our State government appropriate to its total legal capacity, there 
would remain a deficit of more than $46 million, or 27.8 percent of the total need.’ 
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NATIONAL CONGRESS OF COLORED PARENTS AND TEAC ERS, 
Dover, Del., May 18, 1954. 
Senator JoHN SHERMAN COOPER, 
Chairman, Subcommittee Labor and Public Welfare, 
United States Capitol. 

Dear Sir: Representing the National Congress of Colored Parents and Teach- 
ers of the United States, attention is called to the pending bills S. 2601, S. 2779, 
and S. 359. Each of the bills proposes a program of Federal aid to school con- 
struction for elementary and secondary schools. 

It is patent that the States are unable to supply the funds necessary to provide 
for adequate construction of buildings to supply the needs of the already over- 
crowded and inadequate makeshifts throughout the country. 

The purpose of this communication is to assure your committee that the 
National Congress with a membership of 175,000 persons stands firmly in favor 
of such legislation on a national scope which will assist the States in giving 
to each school-age child the benefit of an education adapted to the needs of the 
present demands. 

Your committee already has before it the expert testimony of many now labor- 
ing in the educational field and to appear before the same will in large measure 
tend to make the hearings cumulative. The purpose of this communication is 
to assure the committee that it has the wholehearted support of the National 
Congress. Hence this communication is forwarded for the record. 

Respectfully, 
Ww. I. Lez, 
Chairman, Legislation Committee. 


NATIONAL CoUNCIL OF JEWISH WoMEN, INC., 
New York 86, N. Y., May 21, 1954. 
Hon. Jonn SHERMAN COOPER, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. O. 
Dear Str: Enclosed is a statement in support of Federal aid to school con- 
struction. 
We would sincerely appreciate your including it in the record of the hearings. 
Sincerely yours, 
BEATRICE PARSONNET, 
Mrs. Thomas Parsonnet, 
Chairman, National Committee on Public Affairs. 


STATEMENT IN Support oF FEpERAL Arp TO ScHooL CONSTRUCTION BY NATIONAL 
CouNcIL or JEWISH WoMEN, INC. 


The National Council of Jewish Women, a voluntary organization of over 
100,000 members in some 246 communities throughout the United States, has for 
many years advocated equal educational opportunities for the Nation’s children. 
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At its last convention held in March 1953, the following statement was reaf- 
firmed : 

“The National Council of Jewish Women believes— 

“That in a democracy equal opportunity for education shall be available to 
all from the preschool level through adult life, without discrimination because 
of ability to pay, and 

“That the educational facilities of the Nation must be improved and expanded : 
It therefore 

“Resolves, to support such measures as will insure expanded and equal edu- 
cational opportunities for all.” 

In the light of this commitment, our members have put forth a good deal of 
effort toward the promotion of programs both on the local, State, and National 
levels which would help to equalize educational opportunities throughout the 
Nation. 

No educational system can, of course, function without adequate, safe and 

sanitary buildings. That is why we are concerned with the proposals now be- 
fore you which provide for Federal financial assistance to the States in the 
construction of school facilities. The problem of providing adequate school 
acilities has been growing for almost two decades, and the difficulties facing 
the Nation’s children today have been predicted for a number of years by those 
who studied this problem. For nearly a quarter of a century various govern- 
mental and nongovernmental groups studied the educational needs and resources 
of the Nation. All of them determined a need for the expansion of our educa- 
tional facilities, and most of them, if not all, recognized the responsibility of the 
Federal Government in this field. 

In 1929, President Hoover appointed a National Advisory Committee on Edu- 
cation, and this committee in its report made the following statement: 

“There are national responsibilities for education which only the Federal 
Government can adequately meet. * * * From an early period of our national 
life, the leaders of the American people have recognized our obligation to cooper- 
ate in fostering the education of all the people, without regard to State jurisdic- 
tion.” 

It would seem, therefore, that on the basis of all the studies and the research 
carried on over the years, including the recent report on the school construction 
survey issued by the United States Office of Education, the need for additional 
school facilities has been clearly demonstrated. Unless we choose to remain in- 
different to the needs of the children who are now receiving only a partial edu- 
cation, or who are housed in buildings which endanger their lives, and deprive 
them of an equal educational opportunity to which they are entitled, some action 
must be taken now and not 2 or 3 years hence, 

It has been suggested that action on the proposals now before your committee 
be deferred until a series of State conferences culminating in a White House 
conference are held. Presumably the exploration and discussion of educational 
problems at these conferences will help to bring the citizens and educators of 
the various States to a recognition of their problems. Is it fair to assume that 
the parents of the children who are now attending school on a half-day basis and 
the teachers who are compelled to render inadequate service to children because 
of the conditions under which they teach, are unaware of their problems? The 
various reports, studies, and statistics which have been presented to your com- 
mittee during these hearings seem to indicate quite the contrary. They seem to 
indicate that it is not a lack of recognition of the problems or the failure to 
develop action programs that has created the present educational crisis, but it 
is a lack of funds which has prevented the various States and localities from 
. offering the kind of educational facilities needed by children in a democratic 
society. 

The Office of Education, commenting in its report on the question of Federal 
aid for school construction had this to say: 





“This proposition involves both policy and economics, and it can be resolved 
only by the citizens of the United States through their elected representatives.” 


We sincerely hope that your committee will agree on a policy which will 
recognize the need for immediate financial aid to the States so that adequate, 
safe, and sanitary school facilities can be provided for the children of this 
nation. 

In view of the fact that there is more than one bill pending before your com- 
| mittee, we would prefer to address ourselves to some provisions which we 
feel should be embodied in any bill reported for Senate action by the committee 
rather than to a specific bill. Such a bill, we feel, should recommend— 
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1. An authorization for the expenditure of a specific amount of money. The 
$100 million recommended for the first year in one of the bills, is obviously not 
going to meet the established current need. We, therefore, hope that at least 
this amount will be authorized so that the program can be initiated and that pro- 
vision will be made for increased authorizations when the program gets under 
way. 

2. A provision assuring State control of public schools and prohibiting Federal 
“direction, supervision, or control” over State or local education agencies. 

3. A provision which will assure the use of Federal funds as supplementary to 
local and state appropriations for school construction, rather than as a substitute, 
either in full or in part, for such appropriations. 

May we respectfully urge immediate action by your committee. 


PusLic SCHOOLS OF NEW BRITAIN. 
New Britain, Conn., June 1, 1954. 
Hon. Prescott BusnH, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator Busy: The city of New Britain has recently completed 
the construction of three large schools, at a cost of $4,100,000, to care for our 
increased school population. The city took this expenditure in stride, as it felt 
that this problem had been solved. Unfortunately, this has not been the case, 
Being an industrial city, we have continued to grow rapidly since the Korean 
war. We are now faced with the problem of providing 6 more schools at an 
anticipated cost of $10 million. This program, if carried through would cause 
a definite strain on the financial resources of the city. We are, therefore, re- 
questing you to make our problem known to Senator John Sherman Cooper, 
chairman of the Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, prior to June 4, 
when hearings on bills 8. 359, S. 536, S. 2779, and S. 2601 will close. 

In addition to the serious problem mentioned above, we have learned that 
Public Law 248 (a law superseding the old Public Law 874 which gave financial 
assistance to school systems on which a serious financial burden had been placed 
by Federal activity) has a 3 percent absorption feature in it which will cut the 
anticipated appropriation for New Britain for next year approximately 79 per- 
cent. Under Public Law 874 we would expect to receive $94,710. Under Public 
Law 248 we will receive only about 19,886, or a cut of $74,824. 

The board of education at a meeting on May 26, 1954, voted unanimously to 
have me urge you to make a personal effort to have this law repealed before it 
becomes effective on July 1, 1954. 

Sincerely yours, 
T. JosepH McCook, 
Superintendent of Schools. 





STATEMENT OF THE NATIONAL COMMUNITY RELATIONS ADvISORY COUNCIL 


1, OUR INTEREST IN THE ISSUE 


This statement is submitted on behalf of the National Community Relations 
Advisory Council, a coordinating body consisting of the following 6 national 
Jewish religious and secular organizations and 32 local Jewish community 
councils : 


National organizations 

American Jewish Congress. 

Jewish Labor Committee. 

Jewish War Veterans of the United States. 

Union of American Hebrew Congregations. 

Union of Orthodox Jewish Congregations of America. 
United Synagogue of America. 


Local, State, and Regional Community Councils 


Jewish Welfare Fund of Akron. 

Jewish Community Relations Council for Alameda. 

Jewish Community Relations Council for Alameda and Contra Costa Counties, 
Calif. 

Baltimore Jewish Council. 
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Jewish Community Council of Metropolitan Boston. 

Jewish Community Council, Bridgeport, Conn. 

Brooklyn Jewish Community Council. 

sae Relations Committee of the Jewish Federation of Camden County, 
N. J. 

Cincinnati Jewish Community Council. 

Jewish Community Federation, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Connecticut Jewish Community Relations Council. 

Detroit Jewish Community Council. 

Elizabeth (N. J.) Jewish Community Council. 

Jewish Community Council of Essex County, N. J. 

Community Relations Committee of the Hartford (Conn.) Jewish Federation, 

Indiana Jewish Community Relations Council. 

Indianapolis Jewish Community Relations Council. 

Community Relations Bureau of the Jewish Federation and Council of Greater 
Kansas City. 

Comunity Relations Committee of the Los Angeles Jewish Community Council. 

Milwaukee Jewish Council. 

Minnesota Jewish Council. 

New Haven Jewish Community Council. 

Norfolk Jewish Community Council. 

Philadelphia Jewish Community Relations Council. 

Jewish Community Relations Council, Pittsburgh. 

Jewish Community Council, Rochester. 

San Diego Jewish Community Relations Council. 

Jewish Community Relations Council of St. Louis. 

Southwestern Jewish Community Relations Council. 

San Francisco Jewish Community Relations Council. 

Jewish Community Council, Toledo, Ohio. 

Jewish Community Council of Greater Washington (D. C.). 

Jewish Community Relations Council of the Jewish Federation of Youngstown, 
Ohio. 


Our constituent bodies have as their main purposes the protection of Jewish 
rights through the preservation and extension of the American democratic way 
of life, for only in a democratic society can equality of opportunity for Jews 
and all others be truly secured. 

Our concern in the field of educational opportunities is long standing and well 
known. Education being the foundation upon which true democracy rests, we 
eould not fulfill our obligation to preserve and maintain democracy without 
expending our energies toward the extension of educational opportunities. We 
have therefore been vigilant and active in the struggle to achieve for all equality 
of educational opportunity in accordance with the traditions of American de- 
mocracy. We have opposed racial and religious discrimination and segregation 
in education and have striven in the legislatures, courts, and before adminis- 
trative bodies to eliminate such discrimination. 

We are no less concerned with discrimiantion by reason of economic status, 
at least in the field of a basic minimum education. In this field, economic 
considerations are as irrelevant as considerations of race, religion, color, national 
origin, or ancestry. Denial of a basic education because of the accident of 
poverty is as inconsistent with true democracy as denial because of the accident 
of race. 

2. THE IMPORTANCE OF THE ISSUE 


It is not too much to say that for America’s own self-preservation, if for no 
other reason, basic education must be extended to all American children. Illit- 
eracy and ignorance are not merely imperfections of democracy; they are 
malignant sores which, if not curtailed, may spread and destroy the body and 
spirit of democracy. 

This importance has just been expressed by the Supreme Court of the United 
States in the public-school segregation cases : 

“Today education is perhaps the most important function of State and local 
government. Compulsory school-attendance laws and the great expenditures for 
education both demonstrate our recognition of the importance of education to 
our democratic society. It is required in the performance of our most basic 
public responsibilities, even service in the Armed Forces. It is the very founda- 
tion of good citizenship. Today it is a principal instrument in awakening the 
child to cultural values, in preparing him for later professional training, and 
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in helping him to adjust normally to his environment. In these days it is doubt- 
ful that any child may reasonably be expected to succeed in life if he is denied 
the opportunity of education. Such an opportunity, where the State has under- 
taken to provide it, is a right which must be made available to all on equal 
— (Brown vy. Board of Education of Topeka (22 U. 8. Law Week, 4245, 
47)).” 
3. THE NATIONAL INTEREST IN EDUCATION 


By American tradition the substance of public education is a matter of local 
responsibility and judgment. We do not urge the reversal or modification of this 
policy, nor is that the purpose or effect of any of the bills under consideration 
by this committee. But the Federal Government possesses the right and is 
burdened with the obligation of assuring that there shall be available the physical 
facilities for a basic public-school education. 

The evils of ignorance and illiteracy are not and cannot be confined to locali- 
ties or regions; the educational health of a nation’s citizens is as much the 
concern of the nation as is their physical health. The Federal legislators and 
executive officials elected by uneducated or inadequately educated citizens govern 
all the people of the Nation. 

Defense is clearly a matter of national interest and our defense effort has been 
seriously handicapped by educational deficiencies. In World War II fully 12 
percent of the men found unfit for military service were rejected solely for educa- 
tional deficiencies. The Korean war again showed the tragic effect of illiteracy 
upon the defense effort. Between July 1950 and June 1951, some 16 percent of 
the enlisted were rejected for inability to meet the minimum educational stand- 
ard imposed by the Armed Forces qualification test. 


4. THE CRITICAL NEED FOR FEDERAL AID 


These figures on rejection for military service indicate not only the national 
interest in basic education, but the critical need for Federal aid. Other evidence 
of such need is readily available, if indeed it is not already well known to this 
committee. The inability to obtain adequate teachers due to the disgracefully 
low salaries paid them is a matter of common knowledge. At least 75,000 teach- 
ers leave the profession annually, a great proportion of them because of the low 
salary scale. Even greater numbers avoid entering the teaching profession in 
the first place for the same reason. To meet enrollment increases and over- 
crowding, we need at least 40,000 new teachers annually, mostly in the ele- 
mentary schools. Actually, our colleges are graduating only 35,000 persons each 
year qualified to teach in the elementary schools—an amount substantially less 
than needed to replace teachers leaving the profession. Thus the situation be- 
comes increasingly critical each year. 

The crisis in school plants is no less severe. Overcrowding of children in un- 
safe and unsanitary school buildings is widespread even in the wealthier States. 
It is shocking, but true, that almost one-half of the public school buildings in 
the United States are more than 30 years old, and almost one-quarter are more 
than 50 years old. 

Federal aid is needed because of the geographic inequality in educational 
opportunity. Children fortunate enough to be born in New York of New Jersey 
can look forward to a substantially better public education than children born 
in Mississippi or Alabama. In the year 1953-54, New York spent $356 for the 
education of every pupil in the public schools, whereas Mississippi spent only 
$103. New Jersey spent $338 to Alabama’s $112 and Arkansas’ $115. That these 
discrepancies in expenditures are due entirely to differences in ability rather 
than in estimates as to the importance of education is indicated by the fact that 
Mississippi, Arkansas, and Alabama each spends a substantially higher percent- 
age of its income for public education than does either New York or New Jersey. 

Because there is an important national interest in education; because of the 
critical situation of educational finance in the country; and because inequality 
of financial resources among the States renders State solution of the problem 
impossible, it is the right and duty of the Federal Government to intervene and 
assist the States in carrying the financial burden. 


5. THE BILLS BEFORE THIS COMMITTEE 


The three bills now under consideration by this committee deal with one aspect 
of the problem of educational financing. These bills deal exclusively with Fed- 
eral aid for school construction. Cost of school construction represents a sub- 
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stantial portion of a locality’s educational budget, and Federal assistance in this 
area would represent a significant contribution toward meeting the problem. 

There can be little doubt that a critical shortage in publie school building 
facilities exists today. Even in the prosperous State of New York, early this 
year 14 public-school children burned to death in a frame “temporary” school- 
room. In the Nation as a whole, 1 out of every 5 children is housed in a build- 
ing below minimum fire safety standards. Existing school facilities are woe- 
fully inadequate to meet the present requirements, much less to provide for the 
rapidly increasing school population. 

For these reasons we strongly support in principle the three bills now before 
this committee. We do not express any preference among them, except to note 
our belief that the sum of $100 million annually provided for in the Cooper bill 
(S. 2601) is inadequate. The actual cost of school construction in the United 
States during the fiscal year of 1952-53 amounted to $2 billion, and this was but 
a small part of the amount actually needed. The Federal Government can and 
should be more generous in assuming its part of the burden. 


6. RACIAL SEGREGATION 


In one respect, the bills being considered require change. Each of them pro- 
vides in varying language that in States maintaining separate school facilities 
for different racial groups, the Federal funds shall be distributed among the 
schools on an equitable and nondiscriminatory basis. Whatever validity these 
provisions may previously have had, they are obviously without meaning now 
that the Supreme Court has ruled unconstitutional racial segregation in public 
education. These provisions will therefore have to be eliminated. 

It is, however, not sufficient to eliminate these sections; provision should be 
made in the bills expressly forbidding racial segregation in any schools con- 
structed in whole or in part out of Federal funds. As long ago as 1947, the 
President’s Committee on Civil Rights, in its historic report To Secure These 
Rights, recommended— 

“The conditioning by Congress of all Federal grants-in-aid and other forms of 
Federal assistance to public or private agencies for any purpose on the absence 
of discrimination and segregation based on race, color, creed, or national origin.” 

The reasons given by the Committee for this recommendation are particularly 

cogent : 
“* * * Wederal funds, supplied by taxpayers all over the Nation, must not be 
used to support or perpetuate the pattern of segregation in education, public 
housing, public health services, or other public services and facilities generally. 
We recognize that these services are indispensable to individuals in modern so- 
ciety and to further social progress. It would be regrettable if Federal aid, con- 
ditioned on nonsegregated services, should be rejected by sections most in need 
of such aid. The committee believes that a reasonable interval of time may 
be allowed for adjustment to such a policy. But in the end it believes that 
segregation is wrong morally and practically and must not receive financial 
support by the whole people.” 

The committee’s recommendation was made at a time when racial segregation 
in public education was only immoral and not illegal. Today, by reason of the 
Supreme Court’s decision, segregation is recognized as violative not merely of 
the spirit but also of the word of the Constitution. Certainly, there can be no 
justification today to expend Federal funds for the perpetuation of a segregated 
school system in violation of the United States Constitution. 

For these reasons we urge the substitution of the following provision for the 

provisions in the three bills before the committee respecting equitable distribu- 
tion among racially segregated schools (sec. 112 (a) (5) of S. 359; see. 5 (a) (5) 
of S. 2601; sec. 4 (a) (7) of S. 2779): 
“provide that no school constructed, altered, or improved in whole or in part 
with funds appropriated pursuant to this act shall deny admission to, segregate, 
or otherwise discriminate against any pupil because of race, color, creed, national 
origin, or ancestry.” 

We urge also the inclusion in the bill reported out of a provision similar in 
substance to section 7 (c) of S. 2779, which empowers the Commissioner of Bdu- 
cation, after reasonable notice and hearing, to withhold further payments from 
a State failing to comply with the provisions of the act. In the absence of such 
a sanction, the prohibition of segregation which we propose merely expresses 
what the Supreme Court has already ruled is implicit in the Constitution. The 
sanction we propose is just and is likely to assure that prohibition against segre- 
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gation in federally aided schools will not become a dead letter but will be given 
practical effect. 

Subject to this modification, we warmly endorse the three bills being consid- 
ered by this committee and urge a favorable report by this committee and speedy 
enactment of one of them by the Senate. 

Respectfully submitted. 

HERMAN L. WEISMAN, 
Chairman, Committee on Legislative Information, National Community 
Relations Advisory Council. 


STATEMENT OF LEWIs J. JOHNSON, VICE PRESIDENT, ARKANSAS FARMERS UNION, 
In BEHALF OF THE NATIONAL FARMERS UNION 


The United States Supreme Court decision Monday outlawing segregation 
in public schools, coupled with the current economic recession, justifies the initia- 
tion of a $4 billion program of Federal financial assistance to States for educa- 
tional purposes. 

Generally, we had children literally hanging out of the windows of our high 
schools and grade schools even before the rolling readjustment reduced local 
tax revenues. 

Now the requirement for complete integration of our entire school system for 
all children, regardless of race, places a complete new and additional burden upon 
school facilities of Southern States. 

The National Farmers Union strongly urges immediate passage of legislation 
providing for the initiation of a $3 billion program of financial assistance to 
local school districts for construction of facilities required to meet the needs 
of the increased school population growing out of a higher birthrate experienced 
in World War II and the immediate postwar period. 

We also urge that at least $100 million per year be added to contemplated 
legislation to meet the extraordinary and sudden needs in Southern States for 
school construction and teacher retraining, particularly for vocational instruction 
brought on by the Supreme Court decision on school segregation. 

Appropriation of these Federal funds will not only help to smooth the diffi- 
cult transition on the racial question, but will also be a very important factor in 
helping combat growing unemployment, particularly in rural areas. 

Farm houses which have been vacant for more than a decade are beginning 
to fill up. In many instances, their former occupants left the community for 
jobs in defense areas. 

As an emergency measure, the Congress helped provide schools for these de- 
fense-impacted areas. Now that these families have lost their defense jobs and 
moved back to rural areas, we need a program of Federal assistance to schools 
who must accept these children. 

Unfortunately, many of our schools in greatest need have exhausted their 
financial resources and are unable to provide school-plant facilities they need. 

In many areas where need for school construction is greatest, the districts 
have reached the limit of local financing. Their enrollment continues to grow, 
but the valuation of their taxable properties have not grown in proportion. 

During the depression da,;, many schools could not afford to construct school 
buildings. During the prosperous war years, materials were not available. We 
cant expect these communities to catch up from a 20-year lag due to the de- 
pression of the thirties and the high-cost and scarce-material forties without 
Federal assistance, particularly in the face of increasing problems—one of 
which is the nonsegregation order—which is beyond our control, 

Education is no longer a local, county, or State problem. The Congress must 
realize that it is a national problem, too, and make whatever readjustment that 
is necessary for the adequate training of our valuable national asset—our 
people. 


(Whereupon, the committee recessed at 11:30 a. m., to reconvene 
at 9: 30a.m., Thursday, May 25, 1954.) 
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THURSDAY, MAY 25, 1954 


Unirep Srares Senate, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON EpvUcATION OF THE 
CoMMITTEE ON Lasor AND Pusiic WELFARE, 
Washington, D.C. 


The subcommittee met at 9:45 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room 
P-63, Old Supreme Court room, the Capitol, Senator John Sherman 
Cooper presiding. 

Present, Senator Cooper (presiding). 

Present also: Roy E. James, staff director, Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare; and William G. Reidy, professional staff member. 

Senator Cooper. The subcommittee will Ke in order. 

I want to ask that there be inserted in the record a letter from Miles 
D. Kennedy, director, national legislative commission of the American 
Legion, with three resolutions which have been adopted by the execu- 
tive committee of the American Legion opposing Federal control of 
public schools, a denial to any educational institution in which there 
is evidence of communism, and a resolution denying Federal benefits 
to schools which employ teachers refusing to answer questions re- 
specting their membership in the Communist Party. 

(The letter referred to follow :) 

Tue AMERICAN LEGION, 
Washington 6, D. C., May 20, 1954. 
Hon. H. ALEXANDER SMITH, 
Chairman, Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
The Capitol, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR SMITH: In connection with the hearings held this date by the 
Subcommittee on Education of the Senate Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare on the school construction bills 8. 359, 8. 2601, and S. 2779, I attach hereto 3 
resolutions which the national organization of the American Legion has adopted 
on this subject matter, as follows: No. 31, adopted by our national executive 
committee, October 1952; No. 150, adopted at our 1953 national convention, and 
No. 73, adopted by our national executive committee, May 1954. 

I would appreciate it very much if you could have these resolutions incor- 
porated in your printed record of hearings so that the action taken by the 
American Legion may be made a part thereof. 

Thanking you for your courtesy, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
Mites D. Kennepy, Director. 


NATIONAL EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF THE AMERICAN LEGION, Meeting HELD 
Ocroser 10-12, 1952 

Resolution No. 31. 

Committee: National Americanism Commission. 

Title: Oppose Federal Control of Public Schools. 

Whereas in the intervening time since the endorsement of Federal aid to 
education, October 9-12, 1950, by the national convention (Resolution No, 191), 
it is believed that many opinions formerly in support of Federal aid to education 
have changed; and 
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Whereas it is now believed upon further study that Federal aid to education 
cannot be administered without Federal controls inasmuch as there has been 
no instance of Federal granjts which did not immediately or ultimately result 
in such controls; and 

Whereas it is believed that the problem of financing the educational system 
can best be met at local levels; and 

Whereas the Constitution of the United States does not vest responsibility or 
authority over the education of children in the Federal Government, but in fact, 
the supervision and control of public education in the States is reserved to the 
States and to the people : Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the national executive committee of the American Legion, 
meeting at Indianapolis these the 10th, 11th, and 12th days of October 1952, 
does hereby condemn the tendency to centralize power over education of our 
youth in the Federal Government and does state that, in principle, it is opposed 
to the appropriation of Federal funds for the provision of grants or assistance 
to the secondary-school systems of the respective States; and be it further 

Resolved, That the national legislative director is hereby directed to present 
the position of the American Legion to Congress on all future legislation seeking 
Federal funds or control over public education; Provided, however, That nothing 
herein shall be construed to represent an opposition or support to any legislation 
or appropriations heretofore made by the Congress of the United States, or 
future appropriations made to inplement existing legislative acts. 


1953 NATIONAL CONVENTION OF THE AMERICAN LEGION, St. Louts, Mo., 
AvucGustT 31-SEPTEMBER 3, 1953 
Resolution No. 150. 
Committee: Americanism. 
Subject : Communism in educational institutions granted Federal funds. 


Whereas the American Legion, founded upon high principles and ideals of 
citizenship, is dedicated to foster and perpetuate a 100 percent Americanism ; and 

Whereas the American Legion, assuming full obligation for the furtherance 
of these principles, is cognizant of certain subversive, un-American, and Com- 
munistic influences which have infiltrated the United States, including some 
of the administrative establishments thereof, and public and private educational 
institutions; and 

Whereas the Congress of the United States, in order to stimulate education 
and individual initiative in the youth of this land, has adopted certain laws 
under which Federal funds are appropriated and grants made to construct, aid, 
and maintain institutions of learning meeting certain general and specific 
requirements ; and 

Whereas the laws of many of the States and subdivisions thereof do not require 
teachers and other personnel to execute oaths of allegiance to the Constitution 
of the United States, or to take non-Communist oaths, or otherwise guarantee 
their loyalty; and 

Whereas our American youth at their most impressionable age, forming the 
mental structures upon which their lives and the future of their country will 
depend, must be entrusted to the formal education provided by teachers, in- 
structors, textbooks, and publications; and 

Whereas some textbooks and courses of study in some of the institutions 
of learning are known to be subversive in text and calculated to discredit our 
American philosophy of life under our form of government and our Constitution : 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, by the American Legion in national convention assembled at St. 
Louis, Mo., August 31-September 3, 1953, That the Congress of the United States 
be urged, in the interest of further promoting the general welfare, to withhold 
aids and grants of Federal funds to educational institutions at all levels failing 
to furnish satisfactory evidence, guaranteeing that all administrative personnel, 
teachers, and instructors in said institutions have executed an oath of allegiance 
or a non-Communist oath or have otherwise proved their loyalty to this country 
and its Constitution, and that the textbooks and courses of study within such 
institutions are of a nonsubversive character ; and be it further 

Resolved, That the national legislative director is hereby mandated to secure 
the introduction of suitable legislation in the Congress of the United States to 
implement this resolution. 
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NATIONAL EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF THE AMERICAN LEGION MEETING HELD 
May 2-4, 1954 
Resolution No. 73. 
Committee: Americanism. 
Subject : No Federal benefits to schools which employ teachers refusing to answer 
re membership in the Communist Party. 


Whereas it has continuously for the past number of years been the estab- 
lished policy of the American Legion that teachers in our public schools, col- 
leges, and universities, who refuse to state whether they have or do belong 
to the Communist Party, and who refuse to answer such questions before a 
constituted committee of the Congress of the United States, should be removed 
from their teaching assignment; and 

Whereas there exists many cases in our educational institutions that find 
teachers still teaching who have refused to answer said questions, and no action 
to dismiss said teachers has been taken by the school authorities who have juris- 
diction over said schools: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the national executive committee of the American Legion, 
meeting in Indianapolis, Ind., May 2-4, 1954, urge the Congress of the United 
States to adopt legislation that would prohibit the granting or paying of any 
Federal benefits to any school, college, or university which has in its employment 
any teacher who has refused to answer the question by any authorized com- 
mittee of the Congress of the United States as to whether or not he ever was or 
is a member of the Communist Party ; and be it further 

Resolved, That the national organization of the American Legion requests 
and urges the individual departments of the American Legion to take appro- 
priate action before their State legislatures to effectuate the intent of this 
resolution. 


Senator Coorrr. I also ask to be inserted in the record a statement 
filed with the committee by Senator Hubert Humphrey, of Minnesota. 
(The statement referred to above follows:) 


Unitep States SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON ForEIGN RELATIONS 
May 19, 1954. 
Hon. Joun S. Cooper, 
Chairman, Senate Subcommittee on School Construction, 
Senate Labor and Public Welfare Committee, United States Senate. 


Dear JoHN: I would appreciate it very much if you would accept the attached 
statement as my testimony before your Subcommittee on School Construction. 
It would be helpful to me if you would have this statement printed in your 
published hearings. 

Best wishes. 

Sincerely, 
Husert H. HUMPHREY. 


TESTIMONY BY SENATOR Hurert H. HuMpHREY Berore SENATE SUBCOMMITTEE ON 
ScHoot CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. Chairman, on January 16, 1953, I introduced two bills designed to help 
meet the school-construction needs of American children. Those bills, S. 536 
and S. 537, are today before you. In view of the fact that the Congress has 
already accepted the principle of S. 537, the bill which would extend the 
operation of Public Law 874 relates directly to the federally impacted areas. I 
want to address my attention primarily to S. 536, the long-range school-con- 
struction program which I urge upon the Congress. 

Members of the Senate will recall during the 81st Congress I was chairman 
of the Subcommittee on School Construction for the Senate Labor and Public 
Welfare Committee. Out of the hearings we held, and out of the program we 
developed came a bill, 8. 2317 of the 81st Congress which was enacted into 
public Law 815. Our original bill, $8. 2317 had the unanimous support of our 
subcommittee. It is identical with 8S. 536; the bill before you. 

Title I of Public Law 815 authorized a survey of long-range construction needs 
to be undertaken by the Office of Education. The Sist Congress recognized the 
fact that the Federal Government had a responsibility to meet school construction 
needs wherever they exist in the United States and where the local communi- 
ties are in no financial position to meet those needs. We felt, however, that 
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we needed a more comprehensive survey before outlining a detailed plan. The 
law we passed, therefore, provided for the survey and also provided for an 
emergency program for those communities directly affected by the impact of 
Federal Government activity. 

The results of the survey are now available to the Congress. It remains for 
us to act and to meet the dire need which the survey so well and so scientifically 
demonstrated. The Congress cannot shirk from its responsibilities. There is 
no excuse for further delay. I am terribly disappointed that the administration 
refuses to join our efforts to meet the problem. 

The issue of school construction is one that is close to my heart. My interest 
dates back to my period of service as mayor of Minneapolis. School-construction 
legislation was one of my first activities in the Senate. As a parent of four 
children who attended the public schools of our Nation, I have been constantly 
and continually alert to the serious threat which our school-building shortage 
represents to our future as a nation. I urge the passage of S. 536 because I 
know that during the Slst Congress its provisions met with the approval of 
our educational groups and Government agencies concerned with the subject. 
if the committee in its wisdom, however, decides to alter or modify that bill, or 
produce a new one under a Republican sponsorship, I assure you of my support. 
The parentage of a bill interests me less than the substance of the bill. 

Dr. Earl G. McGrath, former United States Commissioner of Education, in 
making public the results of the survey, said: “Additional floor space equal to 
a one-story building, 52 feet wide extending from New York City to San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., is needed adequately to house the Nation’s public elementary and 
secondary school population.” The study, he said, indicates a need now for about 
708 million additional square feet of school building space for nearly 914 million 
pupils in public elementary and secondary schools. 

The significance of these figures is that they do not provide for increased en- 
rollment next year and in succeeding years. It is clearly evident that this in- 
crease beginning next September will be sizable. The statistics show an ex- 
pected public school enrollment of more than 31 million in 1956 and 32 million 
in 1958. Unless the Congress acts to meet this crisis, the mothers and fathers 
of our young children will have a right to feel that their children and their 
children’s education has been neglected by the Congress. 

It is estimated that from my own State of Minnesota a total amount of 
$165,959,000 will be needed to meet our needs. Seven percent of that is for 
remodeling and rehabilitation; 90.5 percent of that is for new construction; 
1.5 percent for sites; and 1.1 percent for buses. Even should every local school 
district and our State government appropriate to its total legal capacity, there 
would remain a deficit of more than $46 milllion or 27.8 percent of the total 
need. It is estimated that more than 32 percent of the school buildings in my 
State are unsatisfactory. 

The results of the survey show that more than 325,000 instruction rooms and 
related facilities are currently needed this year to relieve overcrowding and to 
replace obsolete facilities. To relieve present overcrowding alone, 155,000 ad- 
ditional classrooms are required today. To replace obsolete facilities another 
170,000 should be provided. 

These are more than statistics, Mr. Chairman. The facts are that approxi- 
mately one-third of our Nation’s public elementary and secondary school chil- 
dren are attending classes in buildings whose safety against fire is questionable. 
About 18 percent of our schoolchildren are attending classes in schoolhouses 
that do not meet fire safety conditions. 

It is estimated that the cost for building the necessary schools is $10.7 billion. 
There is no question but that the preliminary responsibility for meeting this 
financial need lies with the State and local governments, but the laws and 
methods for voting bond issues or rasing funds through assessments on property 
ean only bring $5.8 billion from States and local school districts. This leaves 
a deficit of $4.9 billion. 

The relative ability of States to finance their school-construction needs varies 
greatly. Three States, for example, have total income payments of less than 
$4,000 per enrolled pupil. Three other States have total income payments of 
over $13,000 for each enrolled child. To provide schoolhousing currently needed, 
1 State would have to invest 11.3 percent of its total income payments for 1 year 
to build additional schools. Another State, on the other hand, would have to 
divert only 2.7 percent of its total income payments for 1 year to fill its school- 
construction needs. 
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It is clear to me, as a result of these statistics, that our so-called emergency 
problem has become a nationwide problem and is forming a national pattern. 
It is, therefore, essential that we turn our thoughts, not only to developing and 
extending our assistance to those schools in federally impacted districts, but also 
that we formulate a well-formed national plan, based on a firm administrative 
foundation and designed to meet the needs of our schoolchildren in a continuing, 
uniform and equitable formula. At a time when our Nation is spending billions 
to promote and protect democracy throughout the world, our children must not 
be prevented from receiving the finest education that democracy can provide. 
The needs of American children cannot be met in crowded schools requiring 
half-day classes, or in buildings that are dangerous firetraps. 

My bill is designed to meet the needs of American schoolchildren. It pro- 
vides that State educational agencies will have full control of planning and de- 
veloping new buildings, and in setting up construction priority programs for 
ach State. Allocation of funds is based on the number of children and the per 
capita income payments in each State. The bill would establish a sound ad- 
ministrative pattern within which the Federal Government could fulfill its re- 
sponsibility for housing the growing school attendance without interference with 
State administration. The actual amount of money to be made available would 
be decided by the Congress each year, depending upon the immediate need and 
the overall budget requirements. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I want to commend you for taking the initiative 
in holding hearings on school construction. I also want to thank you for in- 
viting me to participate, 

Senator Coorrr. In the course of these hearings a question was 
raised by Senator Upton as to the per capita outlay for school con- 
struction by States. I will insert in the record a tabulation provided 
by the United States Commissioner of Education which shows, by 
States, the amount spent per capita for the construction of public- 
school facilities for the last year on which such information is avail- 
able. 

In providing this tabulation, the Commissioner of Education points 
out that capital outlay in the case of this tabulation includes buildings, 
equipment, and land, and that it is estimated by his office about ‘80 
percent of capital outlay is for buildings. The record is based upon 
expenditures in the year 1950-51 fiscal year. The average is stated to 
be $8.37 per capita in all States, ranging from a top expenditure of 
$21.63 in Delaware to the lowest figures ‘around $1.78 for Maine. 

(The material referred to follows:) 

DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 
OFFICE OF EDUCATION, 
Washington, D. C., May 20, 1954. 
Mr. Roy E. JAMES, 


Staff Director, Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C, 

Dear Mr. JAMES: In response to your request, on behalf of the Subcommittee 
on Education, for a tabulation showing, by States, the amount spent per capita 
for the construction of public- school facilities on a yearly basis for the last year 
on which such information is available, our Research and Statistical Service has 
prepared the enclosed table. I want to call your attention particularly to the 
fact that capital outlay in this case includes buildings, equipment, and land. 
Our Research and Statistical Service estimates that about 80 percent of capital 
outlay is for buildings. 

This Office is always happy to be of service to you. 

Sincerely yours, 
S. M. BRowNELL, Commissioner of Education. 
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Hependiture for capital outlay per capita of total population, by State, 1950-51 








































| 

AsofJuly1,| 1950-51 Expenditures 

| 1950, civilian expenditures | for capital 

State | population | for capital outlay per 

(in thou- outlay (in capita 
sands) ! thousands)? | population 
| 

Continental United States_.............----..---------- 150, 196 | 4 $1, 256, 598 $8. 37 
Alabama... a ee eT 3, 050 6, 892 2. 26 
Arizona... wbdin oceeesassccusnsescsces snbedbsaeusasSbwasban 746 7, 498 10. 05 
Arkansas_-- caininin nite baie stianmabictien asain ata ewilenes 1,917 17, 467 9. 11 
Cc ionnanenncravdceréeeanccieetsaensess cneechensen 10, 438 4 188, 475 18. 06 
ES ee ee 1,314 514, 145 10. 76 
Coommatiottt.. «no. ccccccccccecsccccssecocccecscsascocnceseees 2,014 19, 940 9.90 
Delaware. ey ea eae 321 6, 942 21. 63 
I as on nncnsthiintedannhawothintearneanep 2, 756 21, 614 7.84 
eo ntncsicns 3, 403 17, 334 5. 09 
Idaho-. 588 4, 962 8.44 
a 8, 708 74, 909 8. 60 
Indiana 3, 962 4 20, 887 5.27 
Iowa... 2, 636 23, 666 8. 98 
Kansas -.-.-.. 1, 906 6, 630 3. 48 
TART... ccapnvccetatbubanabbesn paeonsenseseutotuehund 2, 923 6, 453 2. 21 
Louisiana. cat ela ania . 2, 695 26, 149 9. 70 
Maine , -dctnnadeasennayhieehs “ - 913 1, 626 1.78 
Maryland - -- co bnhiliiaiiaidie amawge nice wneiiine 2,319 31, 929 13.77 
ee 4, 676 19, 961 4. 27 
asi tec gta £stdunentedsdnsnaetedotapneeiocunenen 6, 416 76, 451 11.92 
Minnesota vesnvcccesmetbesonesosgoutsdupatwentewhinaga 2, 995 20, 823 6.95 
Mississippi Bo ce ee sinbwbadntnncmaCiietige 2, 161 413, 000 6. 02 
Missouri... pitmbnitiedduihqeatigzooninnsingapabmardsonesenasine 3, 960 14, 585 3. 68 
Montana. - 2 ee ee sesese 589 6, 803 11. 55 
Nobragkte. . ... 22. ncn ccc c cece ccc csne se eencnnneescesccccese 1,325 2, 712 2. 047 
OR ee ee ne ee ee ee 157 2, 666 16. 98 
New Hampshire. ..........----- Gilat niedtbenedenetebhehdomantd 531 3, 481 6. 56 
a Sctcninieiprankesperewasen 4,814 30, 726 6. 38 
NOW BIGEEO... ccccccccccencccscccecccsccccssces euecusetacater 671 4, 856 7.24 
DOG TOE... « dictdcuvibcndidattandéhbuddvashntennmet eceeccapeion 14, 833 147, 961 9. 98 
North Carolina. -----.-- sctecctguiiatiatadanthes teaheirtapetiadl piteraipamnine 4, 029 47, 218 11.72 
he a ae 620 1, 549 2. 50 
I in ccinsndsdpivtnnmekn cotinine dime nutans 7, 975 85, 717 10. 748 
Oklahoma. _----.--- ae alg Siawipencenesiuemoea pp yaa eaenel 2, 223 7, 762 3. 49 
QUOT. 5 osc cencinencnsenccnceestonessonnnonswentessecosesnasne 1, 529 | 26, 848 17. 56 
Oe, SS SE ae ee | 10, 517 34, 189 3.25 
South Dakota------- 652 | 2, 725 4.18 
SD iin c0teeien a é 3, 293 22, 323 6.78 
RE este vatindings tam | 7, 625 65, 837 8. 63 
Utah...... 687 9, 084 13. 22 
aa ce ia insiekieialc ate 378 1, 852 4.90 
Virginia pun again 3, 228 33, 177 10. 28 
I ha ninitnsebvotnbbcpperconesncunsesyeesehstpents | 2, 319 27, 455 11. 84 
West Virginia | 2, 009 12, 891 6. 42 
WIE occ ee bet ncnnSicieneceeesecdiduectannsgepaeae 3, 446 17, 454 5.07 
eae se okatiencpater 284 | 2, 048 7.21 
ee EE CO iicikiids cette cet ttendtnee+ ogee bens 771 | 4, 994 6. 48 








! Current Population Reports, Series P-25, No. 84, Each population estimate has been independently 
rounded to the nearest thousand from figures computed to the last digit; hence, the sums of parts shown may 
differ. 

3 United States total expenditure for capital outlay revised since publication of Circular No. 367. 

2 Federal Security Agency, Office of Education, Circular No. 367. Includes grounds, buildings, and 
equipment. 

‘ Estimate. 

§ 1949-50 data. 


Senator Cooper. In the course of these hearings the question has 
been raised on several occasions as to the cost of constructing school 
facilities under Public Law 815. Accordingly, I requested that the 
staff director of the committee contact the Commissioner of Education 
and get from him the most reliable figures available. I wish to insert 
in the record at this point a letter dated May 19, 1954, which, together 
with its enclosure, contains the desired information. 

(The letter referred to follows :) 
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DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EpUCATION, AND WELFARE, 
OFFICE OF EDUCATION, 
Washington, D. O0., May 19, 1954. 
Mr. Roy E. JAmgs, 
Staff Director, Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
Room F-42, Capitol, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. JAmes: In accordance with your telephone call of May 13, there 
is enclosed a tabulation providing information pertinent to the cost of con- 
sturcting school facilities under Public Law 815. You requested information that 
would indicate something of the cost per pupil and per classroom under this 
Federal assistance program. The information which we have compiled shows 
the cost per square foot, the total per pupil and the total cost per classroom, 
separately for elementary and secondary schools and additions. 

It is to be pointed out that the costs shown on the attached table are not 
costs recommended by the Office of Education or State departments of education. 
They are simply the costs of completed school facilities under Public Law 815. 

It is further pointed out that throughout the life of this program the allot- 
ment of Federal funds was restricted to an amount sufficient to construct only 
minimum school facilities. In some cases the local educational agencies had 
local funds available to add to the Federal grant to construct more than minimum 
school facilities. In other cases the projects were constructed entirely with 
Federal funds, and in those cases only minimum facilities were constructed. 
Thus these data do not represent either complete school facilities or minimum 
school facilities, but a cost somewhere between the two. 

Sincerely yours, 
S. M. BrowNe tr, 
Commissioner of Education. 


National average cost of school facilities, fiscal year 1952-53 


(These costs are based on records of 1,172 school facilities built throughout the United States under the 
provisions of Public Law 815. These costs include both local and Federal expenditures. However, 
Federal funds were limifed to the cost of building only minimum school facilities. 











| | 
Number ae Total Total 
of proj- Type of facilities | omen | cost per cost per 
ects eed pupil | classroom 

| A} | 
438 | Now elementary plants. ....- 2 5.2 seccwsns ccencesees. $14. 86 $894. 00 $27, 955 
370 | New additions to elementary school plants. bel db teieonntice 14. 47 780. 00 24, 205 
193 | New secondary school plants___.............--.---------.- 15. 30 1, 460. 00 38, 272 
177 | New additions to secondary school plants--.-...........--- 14. 95 1, 222. 50 32, 254 

625 | New school plants, elementary and secondary (items 1 
DT ibs deed h~40d <td Adhiacienantibadis ed -| 15.09 1,045.00 32, 658 
1,172 | New school plants and new additions (items 1, 2, 3, ‘and 4)_ 16. 71 1, 199. 97 34, 783 
| 


Senator Coorrr. I would also like to have placed in the record a 
statement from Senator Estes Kefauver of Tennessee. 
(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF SENATOR ESTES KEFAUVER (DEMOCRAT, TENNESSEE)—FILED WITH 
THE SENATE COMMITTEE ON LABOR AND PUBLIC WELFARE RE SCHOOL CONSTRUC- 
TION LEGISLATION 


I should like to urge the committee’s favorable action on S. 2779, a bill to 
provide for Federal assistance to the States for construction of public elementary 
and secondary school facilities. 

Along with Senator McClellan, I was privileged to be a cosponsor of that bill. 

Because of recent population trends and other factors, it seems certain that 
new programs of school construction will have to be undertaken during the next 
several years by communities that cannot presently afford them. 

These programs will have to be pressed forward, whether the localities can 
afford them or not. It would be unthinkable for the Federal Government not to 
bear its full share in the necessary expansion. 

I believe that the methods and the means of Federal aid to local communities 
as outlined in S. 2779 are well-reasoned and sound. 
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The bill is caleulated to distribute Federal assistance on (1) a basis of 
school-age population; and (2) on a basis of need, as determined by the relation 
of per capita income of citizens of the particular State involved to the national 
per capita income. 

At the same time, the bill provides for the maintenance of independent State 
control of the public schools, in keeping with long-standing national practices. 

This is done in a clear, unequivocal sentence, to wit: “Except as specifically 
provided by this act, no department, agency, officer, or employee of the United 
States shall exercise any direction, supervision, or control over, or prescribe any 
requirement with respect to, any State agency, school agency, or any school to 
which any funds have been or may be paid under this act.” 

I believe that this is certainly an adequate safeguard of the local school systems 
against Federal domination. 

There is, 1 feel, no question as to the need for additional school facilities in this 
Nation, or of the need for rehabilitating thousands of existing school buildings. 
It seems clear that the several States have been unable, in the postwar years, to 
keep their school-construction programs in step with rising birthrates. 

This year, the Nation’s public schools are trying to educate the children 
born between about 1936 and 1947, a period in which the annual birthrate was 
approximately 2.5 million. 

It is, however, common knowledge that the Nation’s birthrate jumped consid- 
erably after 1945, and that it has been on a consistently high plane ever since. 

The 1948 babies—those who will enter school this fall—numbered 3,535,000. 
The 1949 group, 3,559,000 strong, will turn up on the school rolls next year. And 
1950’s 3.554.000 babies will be there in 1956. Add to this the 1951, 1952, and 
1953 babies, certainly no fewer in number, all growing irrepressibly toward 
school age. 

It is my understanding that schools in some sections of the Nation already are 
operating two shifts a day to take care of pupil demands. Others may have to 
do so during the 1954-55 school year. 

These factors alone would be ample justification for action on S. 2779 or some 
similar bill at this session of the Congress. But there is still another good 
reason why it should be approved. 

For months we have been hearing about a decline in the building industry. 
Certainly, if this Nation is to maintain a state of preparedness for any inter- 
national crisis, the building industry is one that ought not to be allowed to de- 
teriorate. Its full potential may be needed at an instant’s notice. 

Consider also the thousands of American citizens who follow the construction 
trades, but who are presently numbered among the Nation’s unemployed. 

The vast school-building programs which enactment of 8. 2779 would set in 
motion all across the Nation would certainly put these men back to work. It 
would give the entire building industry a badly needed lift, and make a substan- 
tial contribution to American prosperity. I want to reiterate to the committee 
that we do not have time to dawdle over this pressing national problem. Some 
action must be taken, and it should be taken soon. 

As a member of the Judiciary Subcommittee on Juvenile Delinquency last year 
and this, I have seen some of the bitter harvest of wayward youth reaped in the 
police and criminal courts of this land. 

We have been shown that more than a million children every year are getting 
into trouble with the police, and that the trend is such that the number will 
reach 1.5 million by 1960. 

Expert witnesses have told us that there is a definite relation between juvenile 
delinquency and rundown, dilapidated school buildings. 

If S. 2779 could be instrumental in removing just a fraction of the environ- 
ment in which juvenile delinquency thrives, this committee will have done our 
country a worthwhile service in approving it. 

During these years when our ideals, our institutions, and our entire western 
civilization are under attack by an alien philosophy, we cannot afford to have our 
children poorly educated. The current struggle in the world is largely a battle 
for men’s minds. 

Just as we cannot survive with a second-best defense, we cannot continue 
leadership of the free world with a second-rate educational system. 

I believe that in approving 8S. 2779, this Committee can make a substantial 
advance toward a better future for America. 


Senator Cooper. Also, I ask there be inserted a statement which has 
been submitted by Senator Kerr, of Oklahoma. It is a statement by 
Oscar V. Rose, Superintendent of Schools, Midwest City, Okla. 
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(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF OSCAR V. ROSE, SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, MiIpwWEsT Crry, OKLA., 
ON FEDERAL ASSISTANCE FOR CONSTRUCTION OF PUBLIC ELEMENTARY AND 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee: As superintendent of schools 
at Midwest City, Okla., I have been responsible for housing a school program 
which has grown from 225 to 7,800 pupils in average daily attendance during 
the past 10 years. Since this growth was almost entirely a result of Federal 
activity, I have of necessity been closely associated with other school superin- 
tendents throughout the Nation with a similar problem. During this time we 
have tried to honestly present this problem to the Congress and I have personally 
offered testimony before every committee which has considered it. This coopera- 
tive approach on the part of Members of the Congress, the educational leader- 
ship, and local school administrators resulted in education legislation of the 
greatest proportion in the history of American education. 

We can all point with pride to the success of Public Law 815 and its successor, 
Public Law 246. While I understand that this subcommittee is not considering 
the problems of federally impacted area schools, it would certainly seem wise to 
take into account the operation of this legislation in its relation to a broadened 
general school construction program. Also, I understand that some of the 
testimony presented to this subcommittee suggests the possibility of general aid 
meeting this continuing need in addition to the general need. If this is the case, 
I should like to make some observations in this regard for your consideration. 

I am sure that it can be stated without fear of successful contradiction that 
this Federal aid to education has in no way led to Federal control of education 
even to the slightest degree. It has not caused the local school agencies to 
slacken or reduce their effort, but, on the contrary, they have been stimulated 
to increase them. This program has not been wasteful, but a full dollar of 
buildings has been obtained for each dollar spent regardless of whether it came 
from a Federal or local source. It has not caused any conflict in the professional 
pattern of school development within the States either from a reorganization or 
curriculum viewpoint. 

Almost a half billion dollars have been invested in brick and mortar or other 
building materials and labor. It has not been an expenditure and I firmly believe 
that America is stronger than if it had this money returned to the United 
States Treasury or even to the pockets of the taxpayers from which it came. I 
would further recommend that the Congress appoint a committee to investigate 
and view the buildings constructed under Public Law 815 in order that it may 
make the proper evaluation of this investment. Together with Public Law 874 
almost 5 million children have been assured a better educational opportunity. 

You have spent several hours in listening to testimony concerning the necessity 
for Federal assistance to meet the need of public elementary- and secondary- 
school facilities. I have read a good portion of this testimony as well as most 
of the laws which have been introduced for your consideration and it would 
be needless for me to reiterate the great need or to attempt a further analysis 
of the legislation. I certainly wish to go on record as supporting the principle 
of Federal aid in this field and respectfully request that this subcommittee make 
a recommendation to the Senate in time for action during this session of the 
83d Congress. Further surveys and conferences will add little to the facts now 
known and will only serve to delay the start toward meeting this most urgent 
need. The soundness of the formulas and plans in the various bills before you 
prove conclusively that ample thought and study has been given to warrant 
action. Any bill before you will be better than delay and surely this sub- 
committee with the help of its staff and other counsel available can report an 
acceptable bill without further conferences. 

General school construction legislation may easily be designed to equitably 
meet both the Federal impact and general responsibility of the Federal Govern- 
ment. Also, I believe that this plan is to be preferred as a pattern for admin- 
istering permanent legislation. 

It could be accomplished by defining such federally connected children as was 
done in sections 202 (a) and 202 (b) of Public Law 815 and then providing 
that a certain part of any appropriation shall be allotted to the States on the 
basis of the number of such increased children. A requirement that any State 
plan should include means of determining this information and the special 
problem it creates would furnish a basis for such a special allotment. When 
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the special Federal responsibility of these school districts is met, they would 
then be on the same basis as other school districts within the State. 

For instance, a school district may have an increase of 500 section 202 (b) 
children and 800 nonfederally connected pupils in a given year, which would 
represent a 20 percent overall increase in pupil load. If the law provided for 
50 percent of the cost of school facilities for such federally connected children 
this allotment would be made through the State department of education and 
the other 800 children would fit into the pattern of the State plan for general 
construction aid. It might be that the school district would be entitled to fur- 
ther consideration and it might be that it would not, depending on its relative 
priority of need, in comparison with other districts of the State. 

While I strongly advocate a Federal responsibility in meeting the national 
need for public elementary and secondary school facilities, I am just as strongly 
convinced that such assistance should not relieve the State and local govern- 
ments of their responsibility. Further, Federal aid can and I think will stimu- 
late greater State and local participation and effort. 

This position is well supported by the local district reaction and effort in 
the administration of Public Law 815. In most every instance the local district 
pledged every cent possible toward its proposed construction even though only 
federally connected pupils were being housed. In Oklahoma, a school bond 
issue of less than a 20-year term was practically unknown 5 years ago. Since 
then over half of the school bond issues have been for 10, 5, or less year terms. 
One school, on 2 successive years, voted the maximum 5 percent issue allowed 
under State law on a 1-year bond. This is perhaps more than should have been 
done but it proves the extent to which local effort can be stimulated even when 
it is not required. States have been caused to provide more road money through 
Federal grants-in-aid and the same results will be obtained in the area of school 
construction. Certainly the formula in any legislation should be such as to 
encourage the maximum State and local effort. 

While the Federal Government and the local school agencies have gone far 
toward meeting the emergency created by Federal activities, there are con- 
tinuing impacts which will not be met by any general formula or treatment. The 
1953 annual report of the United States Commissioner of Education on the ad- 
ministration of Public Law 815 shows that the number of children of parents 
who either live on Federal property and work on Federal property or work on 
Federal property and live on private property increased by 47,756 pupils in aver- 
age daily attendance during the 1952-53 school year. This represented a 7 per- 
cent increase in such children over the previous year. Of course, this does not 
include the increase in nonfederally connected pupils. 

The records of the United States Office of Education also disclose that 62 
local school agencies in 20 different States had an overall increase in the 3 
year period (1949-50 to 1952-53) of 54 percent in average daily attendance. 
The Midwest City School increased 105 percent during this time with 40 percent 
of this increase being direct federally connected. During the 1952-53 school 
year the direct federally connected pupils in these 62 schools increased 3,129 
or 18.5 percent over the previous year. During the last 3-year period for which 
statistics are available (1947-48 to 1950—51) the national increase in average 
daily attendance was 8.8 percent. This national growth is presenting a prob- 
lem as we well know and certainly a growth of more than 5 times that will create 
a more serious problem. Thus, from a growth factor alone these schools will 
require special consideration in the formulae of any general school construction 
legislation. 

Another factor will serve to illustrate the peculiar circumstances with which 
many of these Federal activity schools will be faced in connection with general 
legislation. Prior to the enaction of Public Law 815, and during the 4-year 
period which it has been in operation, these schools have completely depleted 
their local resources for school-construction purposes and thus will have no 
funds with which to match Federal funds under the various formulas proposed 
by the general legislation being considered. Their resources were depleted 
in many cases to supplement Federal funds under Public Law 815 to provide 
school housing for only the federally connected children, leaving the nonfeder- 
ally children without consideration. 

It will be remembered that this law provided only 95, 70, and 45 percent of 
the cost of constructing complete school facilities under sections 202 (a), 202 
(b), and 202 (c) respectively with the sites being furnished by the local agency 
funds. Under an administrative ruling, Federal funds were approved only 
for minimum school facilities and then to meet only the need of approximately 
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90 percent of the unhoused federal pupils. This reduced the amounts intended 
by the law, according to the percentages stated above, by about 25 percent. 
Thus, the schools had to also provide these funds in addition to the 5, 30, and 
55 percent for the federally connected pupils under the formula. In some cases 
the districts could do this but in a great many cases they used all of their funds 
and the Federal funds available to build what they could and the other pupils 
are yet unhoused. The special need still exists either in a depleted financial 
structure or excessive school facilities need, and these districts are not in a 
financial position similar to even the poor condition of the average for the 
Nation. 

In conclusion, I wish to restate my belief that both the special Federal activity 
and general Federal responsibility can be cared for in a single piece of legis- 
lation designed and written to meet both needs. If this should prove to be 
the choice of this subcommittee, I shall be happy to present further statistics 
and plans which I have for continuing to meet the responsibility of Public 
Laws 815 and 246 in the new legislation. 


Senator Coorer. We have notified all the members of the Senate 
who were sponsors of the various bills, and several of them have said 
they would file statements. Senator McClellan wants to testify per- 
sonally, and I have told him that when he is ready, which will be 
within a week, we will hear him personally because he was the author 
of one of the bills which is before the committee. 

Now we will close these hearings but the record will be left open for 
10 days to receive any statements that anyone may wish to file. 

In closing, I would like to say that I think we received a great deal 
of valuable testimony, and testimony in connection with the surveys 
and reports which have been filed and which have been made under 
the authorization of the Congress provide us with sufficient infor- 
mation to prepare a bill. During these 10 days we will work on the 
preparation of a bill and hope that we will secure a vote from the 
subcommittee very soon after the record is finally closed. 

If there is no other testimony, we will close. 

(By direction of the chairman the following is made a part of 
the record :) 


STATEMENT MADE BY SENATOR JOHN SPARKMAN, ALABAMA, BEFORE SENATE LABOR 
AND PusBLIC WELFARE COMMITTEE, IN Favor oF SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. Chairman, my statement will be brief. 

During recent days, you have had excellent and compelling testimony point- 
ing to the need for Federal aid for school construction. 

There is little that anyone can add to the overwhelming evidence already sub- 
mitted for such aid. In fact, it seems useless and a further loss of valuable 
time to follow the suggestion that some have made that commissions be ap- 
pointed to study our school-building needs. 

It may be a good thing to appoint a commission to make a continuous study, 
but certainly such should not be used as an excuse to delay further the begin- 
ning of a program to provide more adequate school-building facilities than we 
now have. 

Extensive studies have been completed in recent months that show those 
needs clearly—studies by both the United States Office of Education and the 
National Education Association. 

Indeed, the President himself showed that he was aware of the extreme 
urgency for a school-building program when in October of 1952 he said: 

“We must squarely, honestly face the fact that in foo many places we are 
not adequately meeting the fact that school classrooms are now seriously over- 
crowded * * *. This crowding is on the increase. By 1959, it is estimated that 
our school system will have a shortage of 60,000 classrooms. This year, Sep- 
tember 1952, 1,700,000 American boys and girls were without any school facili- 
ties. We must do better than that.” 
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And in this state of the Union message last January, the President said: 

“Youth, our greatest resource, is being seriously neglected in a vital respect. 
The Nation as a whole is not preparing teachers or building schools fast enough 
to keep up with the increase in our population.” 

What we need now, Mr. Chairman, is a program that will alleviate and even- 
tually correct the serious situation which the President so eloquently describes. 
We need to initiate that program now, this session of Congress, not next year 
or the year after. 

We are already too many years late in providing real relief for our teachers 
and schoolchildren. Let us no longer break faith with our children by again 
postponing action which Congress must eventually take if the citizens of the 
future are to be prepared to save democracy as we know it. 

You have before you several legislative proposals that would go far toward 
remedying the intolerable school building and teacher shortages that exist today. 

I am a cosponsor of one of these proposals, S. 2779. I shall not take time to 
discuss it in detail, because I know you are familiar with it. It is a good pro- 
posal—one that would help the States in accordance with their ability to help 
themselves—and I am proud to be one of the coauthors. 

The important point, however, is not whether or not this committee recom- 
mends this specific legislation. It is important, though, that the committee 
recommend some program that will begin immediate steps to provide the neces- 
sary buildings and teachers for more adequate instruction of our youth. 

We need at least 70,000 new public schoolteachers. The Nation needs 350,000 
more Classrooms. It will require $1@ billion to bring the Nation’s public-school 
facilities up to minimum standards. In Alabama alone, this job will require 
$300 million. 

Teachers’ salaries should be brought in line with other professions that re- 
quire similar periods of training. 

To neglect these and other school needs is to sabotage our future as a great 
and free country. 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR MCCARRAN ON §. 2779 


I am very glad that, through the courtesy of the Senator from Arkansas, Mr. 
McClellan, and other sponsors of this bill I have been afforded the opportunity 
to have my name listed as one of the sponsors of this proposed legislation. 

This is by no means the first time my name has been on a bill to provide for 
Federal aid for school construction. I sponsored 8. 2785, for this purpose, in the 
80th Congress. I sponsored S. 39, S. 2004, and S. 2317, in the 8ist Congress. In 
the 82d Congress I sponsored S. 3 and 8.39. Iam sorry to say that, with respect 
to all of these bills, I was something of a voice crying in the wilderness. The 
bills did not get very much attention. I am happy that at last this need is being 
recognized, and that this committee has afforded the opportunity for open public 
hearings to register the extent of the need, and to measure in some degree the 
support of the people for such legislation. 

I should count it a favor if the chairman would direct the inclusion in the 
record of the earlier bills which I have introduced on this subject. 

The welfare and security of our country depends on adequate and proper educa- 
tion of our citizens, and it is a national obligation of the Federal Government, in 
my opinion, to assist the States in providing ample educational opportunities to 
all. For a good many years—and, I think, up to the time I started introducing 
bills for Federal aid to school construction (that was about 1948)—the Congress 
had given thought mainly to Federal aid in providing the running expenses of 
schools. Of course, that is only one phase of the problem. Providing the physical 
facilities necessary for our schools is at least equally important, and at least 
equally meritorious as an objective of Federal aid. 

Much concern has been expressed, many times, over the possibility that legis- 
lation might be enacted which would in some way open the door to Federal con- 
trol over, or Federal supervision of, our State educational systems. There is 
valid reason for such concern, The education of its citizens is, for each State, 
essentially a matter in which local public policy should and must control, and in 
which there should be no Federal interference. 

I think it is important to realize that under a program involving Federal aid 
for the construction, remodeling, improvement, and extension of school facilities 
there would be no need for any Federal interest or control of any nature after the 
physical facilities have been provided. Such a program of aid, therefore, involves 
no possible threat of Federal domination of schools. 
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I think it is important that any bill on this subject should provide that when 
the construction phase is completed the schools shall be operated and maintained 
by the appropriate school authorities of the State in accordance with State law 
and customs, and without interference by the Federal Government. The various 
bills on this subject which I have introduced have always carried such a provision. 

In this connection, I recommend for the consideration of the committee lan- 
guage such as contained in section 7 of my bills, providing that no department 
or agency of the United States shall exercise any supervision or control over any 
school facilities with respect to which any funds have been or may be expended 
pursuant to this act; and providing further that no term or condition of any 
agreement under this act relating to, or any loan or grant made under this act 
to or on behalf of, any school, shall prescribe or affect its administration, per- 
sonnel, curriculum, instruction, methods of instruction, or materials for 
instruction. 

I commend to the committee also another provision which I included in my bills, 
because of what I consider the extreme importance of control by the duly consti- 
tuted authorities of each State over matters respecting education within such 
State. This provision would require that no Federal-aid project for school con- 
struction be approved unless the school facilities proposed to be provided there- 
with shall have been approved by the State educational authority having 
jurisdiction or control of such school facilities. I might point out this provision 
would operate to accomplish a unified program of school construction and im- 
provement within each State, and would help to prevent Federal aid for schools 
from becoming in any sense a political football. 

As I said in a statement on the floor of the Senate just about 6 years ago, 
referring to the bill I had then introduced for a Federal program of aid for school 
construction, I earnestly commend this proposed legislation to the consideration 
of every Member of the Senate, and to all those others throughout the country 
who are interested in the proper education of our children and young people 
under the best modern conditions. I believe in this proposal. I believe the people 
of this country will favor it by an overwhelming majority. I hope it will have 
the approval of every Member of the Senate when it comes up for a vote. 


Unitrep Srates SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE, 
May 21, 1954. 
Hon. JOHN 8S. Cooper, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Education, 
Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, Washington, D. C. 
Dear SENATOR COOPER: Enclosed is a statement I wish to have made a part of 
the hearings on Federal aid for school construction. 
Sincerely, 
BH. C. JoHNSON. 


STATEMENT OF EpwIin C. JOHNSON 


A critical condition exists in some of our school districts in Colorado. Local 
resources are nat adequate to meet the immediate need. Federal aid is manda- 
tory if space is to be provided to house those children already living in our over- 
crowded school districts. 

Federal aid for school construction has played a very important and vital part 
in helping the State of Colorado in its attempt to keep pace with its educational 
needs and to help provide adequate school facilities for the tremendous influx of 
pupils who have recently entered our Colorado public elementary and secondary 
schools. This increase is due to many factors in our State, such as movement 
of Federal agencies and the changing trend in population due to Federal policies 
but mainly it is due to the influx of military personnel, and the intense interest in 
uranium-bearing ores which are so vital to the defense and welfare of our 
country. 

While Colorado is not a poor State, it is having its resources taxed to the limit 
due to the increase in pupil population. We are a growing State. Income pay- 
ments per capita in 1952 averaged $1,618 as compared with a national average of 
$1,639 for the United States as a whole. For the United States as a whole, the 
average current expenditure from State and local sources for public education in 
1950-51 was $33 per capita. Colorado’s expenditure was $33. 
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The average current expenditure per pupil in average daily attendance for pub- 
lic education from State and local sources, 1950-51, for the United States was 
$217. Colorado’s expenditure was the same as the national average, $217. Thus 
can be seen that Colorado is making a great effort to meet her problem of ade- 
quate schools but she needs help. 

In school district No. 25, Montrose County, Colo., in the uranium area, enroll- 
ment at the end of the first 6.weeks of the 1953 school term was as follows: 


Pupils 
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Due to the impossibility of keeping teachers at Long Peak, because of the 
isolated living conditions, students from Long Peak were sent to Uravan which 
caused an overcrowding of 182 pupils in a 5-room school. But the 1954 school 
term would be worse because, based on a census they have taken, Uravan 
anticipated over 230 pupils. 

In Adams-Arapahoe School District 28J, near Fitzsimons Hospital and Rocky 
Mountain Arsenal, there will be more than 2,000 school children attending half- 
day sessions during the 1954-55 school year. This is approximately one-third 
of the total enrollment anticipated for that year. This condition prevails in 
spite of the fact that the school district has constructed 8 buildings in the last 
4 years and will shortly have under construction 2 additional buildings. 

These are merely examples of two situations in Colorado which pertain to the 
overcrowding of our schools and the need for immediate help and aid from the 
Federal Government if our school children are going to be able to attend ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. The report of the status phase of the school 
facilities survey which was authorized by title 1, Public Law 815, 81st Congress 
and at a cost of $8 million was published in December 1953, shows the great need 
for public elementary and secondary schools throughout the United States. 

In Colorado the number of pupils expected to be enrolled for the 1952-53 school 
year was 249,736. Of this number 100,762, or 40.35 percent, needed new housing. 
Pupils housed in school plants rated satisfactory were 53.51 percent, those with 
fair housing 31.97 percent, and those with very unsatisfactory housing 14.52 
percent. These figures are for 1952-53 with the number of students enrolling 
in our public elementary and secondary schools increasing rapidly each year. 

The number of pupils housed for part or all of the schoolday in rented quarters 
or other facilities ovtside of school buildings numbered 10,885, those in school- 
owned barracks buildings or similar structures not designed for school use 
numbered 11,732, while those in makeshift quarters in buildings designed for 
permanent school use were 5,948. The number of students attending multiple 
sessions was 7,146. In Colorado only 45.73 percent of the pupils are housed in 
buildings acceptable as to fire safety, whereas 34.12 percent are attending classes 
in buildings not meeting fire-safety conditions, with 20.15 percent housed in 
buildings possibly acceptable. 

It is my understanding that the normal life of a school building is estimated 
at 50 years. Almost 60 percent of Colorado’s pupils were housed in school 
buildings over 30 years old. Twelve percent of our school buildings were over 
50 years old in 1953. Thus, many of our schools are needed to be replaced besides 
the need for school buildings to house the influx of children of school age. 

I cannot stress too much the importance of Federal financial assistance to the 
States and Territories in the construction of public elementary and secondary 
school facilities and strongly urge this committee to report out legislation which 
would help the States meet this critical school facility situation which exists 
today and is fast growing worse. 


STATEMENT OF SENATOR Rorert S. Kerr Berore A SURCOMMITTEE OF THE SENATE 
LABOR AND Purtic WELFARE COMMITTEE IN BEHALF OF FEDERAL ASSISTANCE FOR 
CONSTRUCTION OF PUBLIC ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I wish to thank you for this 
opportunity of appearing before your committee to submit my views on one of 
the most important subjects with which the Senate must deal—that of Federal 
assistance for the construction of public elementary and secondary schools. 
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I am advised that you have secured the testimony of a number of people who 
are responsible for operating our public schools system. I am sure that they 
have given you statistics and factual information relative to the need for the 
Federal Government assisting in the matter of supplying adequate school facili- 
ties if our children are to have the educational opportunities to which they are 
entitled and which, I am sure, this Government wishes them to have. 

In my opinion, the time is long past due for the Federal Government to recog- 
nize its share in the responsibility to meet this need, and I wish to commend this 
committee for your efforts in working out the type of legislation which you 
believe can be enacted and which will achieve the Federal assistance that is 
needed for our schools throughout the United States. 

I was happy to cosponsor legislation which provided for Federal assistance to 
schools in heavily impacted areas, both for the construction of needed school 
facilities and for the administration and carrying on of classroom activities. 

I am also happy to be the cosponsor of S. 2779, introduced by Senator McClel- 
lun, and which has for its purpose providing Federal financial assistance to the 
States in the construction of public elementary and secondary school facilities 
beyond the ability of the States to meet this requirement themselves. 

You will recall that a part of the appropriation under Public Law 815 consisted 
of survey funds, to be matched by the States, in order that the Office of Educa- 
tion and the State Departments of Education could make a thorough survey to 
determine the needs of the States beyond their ability to meet the requirements 
locally and with State assistance. The results of that survey indicate that the 
States themselves can only reach approximately 68 percent of the need. My 
State of Oklahoma can reach 66% percent. 

I was somewhat interested in determining whether or not, in the opinion of 
the elected school officials of Oklahoma, consisting of school-board members, 
county superintendents, and the State superintendent, this was a condition 
which would become better or would worsen as time went along. So I conducted 
a survey of my own with these people and, as a result of that survey, I find that 
the school districts, 5 years from now, will have the ability to meet only 40 
percent of their actual needs—both from the 5-mill annual building levy and 
the bonded debt provisions of Oklahoma law. In other words, my survey con- 
firmed the survey taken by the Commissioner of Education in cooperation with 
the States. 

Mr. Chairman, this is not a local problem, and I sincerely believe that if the 
Tederal Government will establish a policy of assistance through enacting legis- 
lation during the present session of the Congress, the local and State govern- 
ments will find a way to meet their share of the need. 

While I believe that S. 2779 is a well-thought-out plan, I certainly would want 
this committee to consider all other legislation which has been placed before it 
in order that the decisions reached will represent the best from all the bills 
which have been introduced. 

Your responsibility is great in that it concerns America’s greatest asset—its 
children. We can no longer delay action for further conferences, notwithstand- 
ing the testimony of certain executive officials that they felt there should be a 
delay until the next Congress. I, personally, regret exceedingly that the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare, and the Commissioner of Education, 
did not see fit to come before this committee and justify legislation which would 
answer the growing need for assistance from the Federal Government. I agree 
that we may, in passing legislation now, make some mistakes, but the greatest 
error we can make is to further delay this matter. 

Mr. Chairman, one thing that somewhat disturbs me is the apparent conflicting 
views between the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare (and the Office 
of Education) and the statements of the President in declaring assistance of 
the Federal Government in school construction as a part of the program of his 
Administration. 

I am sure that the members of this committee will agree with me that the 
public-school children of America have a right to safe, decent, and adequate 
facilities in which to get an education. We know that juvenile delinquency 
is increasing at an alarming rate, and those in charge of our education system 
are without proper facilities with which to enable them to be fully effective in 
overcoming this unnecessary evil. Testimony before the Hendrickson sub- 
committee of the Senate Judiciary Committee confirms the fact that the local 
public schools are among our greatest agencies to develop the youth of our 
country, if given the necessary equipment to do so. 
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Four years ago the Senate and the House passed legislation for school con- 
struction in heavily impacted areas. I believe the experience gained through 
this legislation is splendid evidence of how much can be accomplished when the 
Federal Government assumes its responsibility in the matter of providing school 
facilities. 

Mr. Chairman, in closing my statement, I wish to call your attention to the 
column of Mr. Walter Lippmann, Today and Tomorrow, which appeared in the 
Washington Post on May 20: 

“We shall find, when we sit down to the hard realities, that the task of ending 
segregation will become merged with, will aggragate, and will precipitate what 
is already a grave and mounting crisis in American education. Unless ending 
segregation will become merged with, will aggravate, and will precipitate what 
raising the level of Negro education to that of the whites, very large expendi- 
tures will be required. It is hard to see how the poorer Southern States will be 
able to afford it. 

“But, as a matter of fact, our whole educational system is in trouble because 
the increase of the school and college population has outrun by far our educa- 
tional facilities—which means teachers and the buildings and the other appur- 
tenances. The level of education is falling because our schools, lacking adequate 
resources, are being compelled to depreciate the quality of their teaching. They 
are being compelled to teach less to more and more pupils * * *. 

“The Census Bureau estimates that by 1960 there will be 44 million children 
of school age as compared with 36 million today, an increase of 23 percent. The 
pressure of these numbers on the school system will compel this country to make 
a radical reappraisal of what we must spend on education. For at the present 
level of our expenditure, or even with a moderate increase in the level, we are 
falling behind, we are not advancing toward the necessities of an educated 
democracy.” 

It #ppears to me that Mr. Lippmann has produced statistics which indicate 
the urgency of this problem, and I believe that this committee will agree with 
me that further delay will be costly—that now is the time to take action to 
solve the problem of inadequate school facilities in order that our children may 
have a good education. 





STATEMENT By SENATOR STUART SYMINGTON TO THE SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE SENATE 
LABOR AND WELFARE COMMITTEE STUDYING ScHOOL CONSTRUCTION NEEDS 


Mr. Chairman, I appreciate this opportunity to present to this committee some 
pertinent facts regarding the serious deficiency of school classrooms in many 
areas of Missouri. 

The deficiency will grow more serious in the future as the flood of boys and 
girls born in the high birthrate period of recent years moves from the lower 
elementary grades into the secondary schools. 

Many factors have combined to create this tremendous need for school buildings. 
Most important is the increase in births as indicated by the fact that in 1953, 
according to the Bureau of Vital Statistics of Missouri, there were 91,500 resident 
live births in our State, an increase of 61.9 percent over 1937 when there were 
56,517 live births. 

School districts have an accumulation of school building needs. This is be- 
cause it was very difficult to construct school buildings during the depression, 
war, and postwar years. 

During the depression years in the thirties, the delinquent tax problem and 
the reduction of assessed valuation caused construction to be delayed. During 
the war years, labor and building materials were required for the war effort. 
Since the war, schools have been confronted with an inadequate supply of build- 
ing materials and much higher prices. 

Some communities have been affected by population mobility. The migration 
from rural areas has continued. Families have moved from areas where school 
buildings were available into localities where a shortage of school buildings 
exists. School districts reorganization has added to the need for school buildings 
since in most eases those available are not properly located for the effective 
operation of the school nor adequate for a modern program of education. 

The Missouri Citizens Commission for the Study of Education recently made a 
study of the school building needs within the State. 

To quote the findings of the Commission: “Approximately $180 million would 
be required to provide school facilities needed in Missouri as of January 1, 1952. 
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By January 1, 1955, an additional $90 million will be required to care for addi- 
tional children expected to enter the schools of the State. Thus, Missouri is 
confronted with an immediate school building program totaling $270 million. 
When the cost of school sites, architect fees, and furnishings and equipment are 
considered, the estimated cost to meet needs by 1955 approaches $300 million.” 

To permit local communities to assist in meeting their school building needs the 
Missouri Constitution was amended in 1952 to increase the bonding capacity of 
school districts from 5 to 10 percent of assessed valuation. 

Even under this higher limitation, many communities are unable to meet their 
building needs. A community of considerable wealth such as Raytown, Mo., has 
a student population increasing so rapidly that it is necessary to vote bonds each 
year as leeway is provided by the payment of bonds and increased assessment. 
This is still insufficient. 

Among the large number of districts in Missouri experiencing great needs for 
school buildings are Independence, Raytown, Ruskin, Fulton, Kinloch, Ritenour, 
Riverview Gardens, Poplar Bluff, Kennett, West Plains, and Lutesville, to name 
only a few. 

This list of communities needing new school buildings could be multiplied many 
times over in Missouri, and I am sure the same is true in most other States. 

Since the progress of our great country has been so closely allied with the 
growth of our school system, it is indeed proper that we should give consideration 
to additional aid in meeting the school construction needs. 


(Whereupon, at 9: 50 a. m., the subcommittee recessed, to reconvene 
on Wednesday, June 9, 1954.) 
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WEDNESDAY, JUNE 9, 1954 


Unrrep States SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON EDUCATION OF THE 
CoMMITTEE ON LABOR AND Pusiic WELFARE, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met at 9:50 a. m., pursuant to call, in room P-63, 
old Supreme Court room, the Capitol, Senator James E. Murray 
presiding. 

Present : Senators Goldwater, Murray, and Hill. 

Also present: Roy E. James, professional staff director; William 
G. Reidy and Melvin W. Sneed, professional staff members, Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

Senator Murray. The committee will come to order. 

This morning the committee is pleased to have present the distin- 
guished senator from Arkansas, Ginatot McClellan, who wishes to 
make a statement. 

We are happy to have you here this morning, Senator. 

You may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF HON. JOHN L. McCLELLAN, A UNITED STATES 
SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF ARKANSAS 


Senator McCiettan. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
it is a pleasure to appear before you. I appreciate the opportunity 
that this committee has given me to come before you aa present 
briefly my views regarding the subject matter that you are studying. 

I, of course, prefer to testify regarding the bill that I inteodueed, 
S. 2779, in which, as you know, I was joined by some 24 of my 
colleagues as cosponsors. This bill was introduced on January 20 
in this session of the Congress. 

Senator Hii. Suppose we put the names of those cosponsors in 
the record at this point. I do not mean to read them in, but, without 
objection, just put them in. 

Senate Mot emtas: I would like to have their names inserted 
at this point. 

Senator Hirx. Showing that they are all supporting you. 

Senator McCretxian. I thank the Senator from Alabama for sug- 
gesting that. 

(The material referred to follows :) 

Mr. McClellan (for himself, Mr. Hill, Mr. Sparkman, Mr. Fulbright, Mr. 
Eastland, Mr. Stennis, Mr. Symington, Mr. Kefauver, Mr. Gore, Mr. Kerr, Mr. 
Monroney, Mr. Ellender, Mr. Long, Mr. Magnuson, Mr. Jackson, Mr. Clements, 
Mr. Gillette, Mr. Lehman, Mr. Johnston of South Carolina, Mr. Lennon, Mr. 


Murray, Mr. Humphrey, Mr. McCarran, Mr. Ives, and Mr. Douglas) introduced 
the bill. 
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Senator McCie ian. I assume the bills have already been made 
a part of the record. If not, I certainly would like to have the co- 
sponsors of this bill identified in the hearings at this point, and if, 
Mr. Chairman, this bill has not been printed | as a part of the record 
of the hearings, I should like to have S. 2779, at some appropriate 
place, printed as a part of the hearing. 

The need for raising educational standards for many of our chil- 
dren throughout all parts of the country, I think, has long been 
recognized. I do not believe that there is any serious challenge 
against that contention. This problem of equalizing educational 
opportunities up to an acceptable American standard has for many 
years been a legislative issue before the Congress. 

Three times during the 12 years that I “have been in the United 
States Senate legislation for Federal aid, general Federal aid to edu- 

cation, has come before that body. The first bill, as I recall—I do 
not remember the year, probably 1943 or 1944—after considerable 
debate because of an amendment that was adopted on the floor of 
the Senate, was later recommitted to the committee. That amend- 
ment was objectionable to many, and those who objected to the amend- 
ment and those who actually opposed Federal aid to education in 
principle joined together and voted against it and recommitted that 
bill. 

But twice since I have been in the Senate, Mr. Chairman, the Senate 
has voted overwhelmingly in favor of F ederal assistance to education, 
These were the general “Federal-aid bills. And I recall that the policy 
section of the bill was established by an amendment which I offered 
on the floor of the Senate and which provision was retained and also 
was incorporated, I think, in the next two bills. 

The purpose of that section, the policy section, was to make just as 
certain as it is possible to be, from legislative language, from legal 
language, that the Federal Government was not to exercise any con- 
trol over or supervision over schools to which funds were contributed. 

I may say, Mr. Chairman, that I supported those bills in the Senate. 
They did pass the Senate, but they failed to pass in the House of 
Representatives. So, since the 12 years I have been in the Senate, 
that issue has been before us in some form or another, either by bills 
actually pending and coming up in the Senate or by bills that have 
been introduced and the committee having taken no action on them. 

The bill which I have introduced, S. 2779, has 24 cosponsors who 
have joined me. And may I point out, Mr. Chairman, at this point, 
that the 24 cosponsors are from all sections of this Nation. They are 
not confined to one group or one section of the country, but people of 
differing political philosophies have joined in this measure. And I 
would emphasize that it is actually a nonpartisan approach to this 
serious problem, and we are not trying to make a partisan measure out 
of it. We are interested in attaining the objectives. And certainly, 
if it is good for Democrats, it is good for Republicans, because it is a 
program that is vitally needed and one that should be initiated and 
inaugurated, in my opinion, without further delay. 

This bill is limited in its purpose. It authorizes Federal financial 
assistance to the States solely for the construction of school buildin 
and school facilities. And in that respect, Mr. Chairman, it vitally 
differs from previous legislation to which I have referred. Not one 
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penny that may be appropriated by the Congress under the authoriza- 
tion that is proposed in this measure can be used to pay school operat- 
ing expenses; not one dollar of it can go or is authorized for that 
purpose, althought its practical effect will be to free the local revenue 
which would otherwise have to be used in building school facilities. 
It will free those revenues for increased teachers’ salaries and for other 
necessary operating expenses. 

The great trouble today, Mr. Chairman, is not confined to just a 
limited number of States, but I think you will find in all States there 
are areas where local revenues, even though taxation is high, are 
simply inadequate to support a minimum standard school. And this 
bill undertakes to channel such funds as may be authorized and ap- 
propriated by Congress down into those areas, into those school dis- 
tricts, and into those communities where that condition prevails to- 
day, with the hope and with the purpose of raising the educational 
standards of those children and of those citizens who happen to be in 
an unfortunate situation of living in communities where the revenues 
are inadequate to bring their standards and their opportunities for 
education up to that comparable, at least, to a minimum standard 
that we should insist upon them having. ‘That would be the practi- 
cal effect of it. And I may point out, Mr. Chairman, if this philoso- 
phy—the philosophy of this bill—prevails, the Federal Government 
‘an never influence or control or undertake to dictate any policy of 
operation, nor can it be said that the bill will open the door for Federal 
control and supervision of the public-school assistance to the several 
States. It is patterned in principle after the Hill-Burton Act provid- 
ing for Federal aid for the construction of hospitals and mental insti- 
tutions and after the law providing Federal aid to highways. 

The distinguished Senator from Alabama is the author of the Hill- 
Burton Act. We have operated under that for some 6 or 8 years. I 
do not recall the exact date of its enactment. We have the practical 
experience with it just as we have under the Highway Aid Act, and 
we do know that those acts have operated so as to get the results 
desired without permitting any Federal control or domination of the 
policies. 

That would be true under this bill. The Office of Education of the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare would simply have 
supervision and control to the extent of seeing that certain standards 
were met with respect to construction and that the school district or 
the polical agency applying for assistance met the standards, the 
criteria that the bill actually provides. 

Now, by passage of this bill, Mr. Chairman, the Federal Govern- 
ment will recognize its responsibility to the youth of our country. 
The present administration—and I wish to emphasize that, Mr. Chair- 
man—the present administration admits that the need for school con- 
struction is great. This is in line with the statements of candidate 
Eisenhower in October of 1952. He stated that in too many places 
we are not adequately meeting the school needs of America’s children. 

The purpose of this bill, Mr. Chairman, is to go into those too many 
places and give that assistance necessary so that the adequate school 
standards can be met. 

Candidate Eisenhower further added that more than 60 percent 
of all of our public classrooms are now seriously overcrowded. He 
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emphasized that the American answer was to do in this field what 
we have been doing for a long time in other fields, helping the States 
build highways, local farm-to-market roads, hoomieala and mental 
institutions. 

That is just what this bill proposes to do. The same philosophy 
of Federal assistance prevails in the language of this bill in its terms 
and provisions as has prevailed and has been operating in those other 
fields. You know that when I heard the candidate for the presidency, 
Mr. Eisenhower, make that declaration, Mr. Chairman, it encouraged 
me to believe that by taking this approach we could accomplish aed 
we have failed to accomplish in the past. And, after all, maybe this 
is the safer approach because every dollar that goes into a school- 
building releases local revenues to that extent for operating purposes, 
and thus you do get the operating advantage just the same as if you 
gave Federal aid to pay for the operating expenses. But at the same 
time it keeps that separation of power and authority, and retains it 
in the local political subdivision and the authorities there instead of 
transferring it or taking any risk of reposing it in a Federal agency. 

Further, Mr. Chairman, in his state of the Union message to the 
Congress on January 7, 1954, President Eisenhower had this to say, 
and I quote: 

Youth—our greatest resource—is being seriously neglected in a vital respect. 
The Nation as a whole is not preparing teachers or building schools fast enough 
to keep up with the increase in our population. The preparation of teachers as, 


indeed, the control and direction of public-education policy, is a State and local 
responsibility. 


Now this bill recognizes that, and it is predicated upon that prin 
ciple. 


However, the Federal Government should stand ready to assist States which 
demonstrably cannot.provide sufficient schoolbuildings. 


Unfortunately today we find that the administration is urging that 
nothing should be done about the problem now because the time for 
action is not at hand. 

That is disappointing to me. It is inconsistent, in my opinion, with 
previous declarations and announced policies. I just cannot under- 
stand that attitude—the time for action is not at hand—when 60 per- 
cent of the classrooms of America are overcrowded ? 

When will the time be at hand? 

After they are 100-percent overcrowded ? 

Have we got to wait for that? 

It is proposed that 48 State conferences on education be held at the 
State level, and then that a great national conference be called here in 
Washington to see what the needs are. 

Well, I do not know how long it would take to hold those confer- 
ences. I do not know how many delays would be encountered. I do 
not know what obstructions might intervene. But, Mr. Chairman, it 
simply means we do nothing if that recommendation prevails. 

And just why we need another series of conferences and surveys to 
find out what the Government has already spent $3 million to learn 
is very difficult to understand. 

As I said a few moments ago, before I started testifying, I did not 
bring charts, tables, and illustrations over here because I am sure the 
Office of Education and others who have testified have provided them. 
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It is unnecessary to duplicate them in the record, but we are all famil- 
iar with the report ia what the survey revealed, and we know, Mr. 
Chairman, that it is not necessary to wait another 2, 3 or even 7 or 8 
years for conferences and maybe another survey while every delay that 
is encountered here simply permits the situation to become more ag- 
gravated and more urgent. 

We have the necessary information through an expert study that 
has been made by competent Federal and State officials under Pub- 
lic Law 815 of the 81st Congress. Why wait? It does not make 
sense to me, if we are sincere in our belief that the Federal Govern- 
ment has a measure of responsibility to help relieve this situation. It 
just does not make sense to me that we have got to go through another 
5 or 6 or 8 year period of delay, and that is what all this means. We 
can just as well recognize it. The intention may be to try to do some- 
thing next year or the next, but we know from practical experience it 
probably means another delay of 5 or 6 years. 

May I say this, too, Mr. Chairman, in that respect : we can pass this 
bill and make appropriations gradually, not start off with a bang 
and just throw money away, but make some appropriations and get a 
little experience with it. If any weakness ts found in the law, if 
any strengthening of it is needed, if any revision is needed, as we gain 
experience we can do that. But it is important to get this program 
started and not wait indefinitely until you find the days of perfection. 
They do not come. We know that. 

Now this study vividly points out that there is a crying need for ad- 
ditional school buildings and additional school facilities of all kinds. 
Many children are being forced to attend schools where classrooms 
are so crowded and congested that is is practically impossible for them 
to obtain the adequate education to which they are entitled. 

Today 1 out of every 5 children attends schools which may well be 
termed a firetrap. Children are going to classes in basements, in 
attics, in hallways, in warehouses, and garages—in places of all kinds 
which are not fit to be used for school purposes. 

More than $5 billion worth of new school construction is necessary 
to relieve the overcrowded conditions that exist. And, Mr. Chair- 
man, the school population—I not only take that to mean the present 
needs—but the school population is increasing today faster than 
school facilities are being provided. 

These are facts, Mr. Chairman, that have been brought to light by 
the surveys heretofore made, and only recently completed. Why 
then more investigation, more conferences, more delays? The time, 
in my opinion, is at hand for this Congress to decide definitely, and 
it is the Congress’ responsibility to make that policy decision, to de- 
cide definitely that it is and shall be the policy of this Government 
to extend that aid in those areas and in those States where the need 
for such assistance is imperative and where it is required if we are 
to provide equal opportunity for all citizens in this country to attain 
an education. 

Mr. Chairman, I would urge, of course, the bill that 24 of my col- 
leagues and I have introduced, S. 2779. I certainly commend it to the 
earnest consideration of this committee. No one claims that any of 
these bills are perfect, and I am not commenting upon any other bill 
that may be pending before the committee. But I do believe, and 
I urge, that this committee take these bills and get the best in all of 
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them. I think you will find that the Members of the Senate will be 
almost unanimous in support of a bill to carry out the philosophy and 
the principles presented in this legislation. 

I would emphasize this, Mr. Chairman, and I shall conclude: I have 
tried to stress that my theory is that the Federal Government’s respon- 
sibility is to try to help equalize opportunities. For that reason the 
bill that my cosponsors and I have introduced, and which is now 
before you, undertakes to provide a formula that would do exactly 
that. It is the formula in sections 5 and 6 of the bill. The Federal 
contribution and the State contribution is a little technical possibly. 

I had the Office of Education draw me a chart or a table, rather, 
showing how, under this formula, distribution of Federal funds would 
be made with respect to the several States in the Union. I have that 
table before me, and I would like to insert it at this point as a part 
of my remarks. 

Senator GotpwarTer (presiding). That will be inserted in the record 
at this point. 

(The table referred to follows :) 
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Senator McCie.ian. I call your attention to the fact that it is pred- 
icated upon each $100 million that the Congress may appropriate. 
Whatever increase or decrease there would be in appropriation would 
add to or subtract from the amount shown in this chart. 

There may be some better formula. I do not know of any. If 
there is a better one I would urge this committee to adopt it. But 
I earnestly urge that you study this formula, and I hope you will re- 
tain it, and if not that you get a better one in any bill that the com- 
mittee may report. om 

This formula is the best that I have seen and the best, in my opinion, 
to actually accomplish what we have in our hearts and minds to ac- 
complish, channeling this aid to those districts and to those areas where 
it is needed the greatest and yet not eliminating any State. All States 
can participate. But it will try to reach those and give the assistance 
where it is needed the greatest and where I think the Federal Govern- 
ment has the primary responsibility if it is going to give any assistance 
whatsoever. 

I will be very glad to answer questions, and I am sorry I did 
not have a better prepared statement, but I think the committee ap- 
preciates the stress of responsibility that I am trying to carry at this 
particular time, and I knew that the committee too would have the 
testimony of others much more competent to speak on the subject, and 
I think you will find in large measure that much of their evidence will 
support and sustain the position that I have taken here. 

Senator Gotpwarer. Have you any questions, Senator Murray ? 

Senator Murray. I just wanted to commend the Senator for the 
very excellent statement he has made. He presents it in a very clear- 
cut manner; we can all understand what this bill means. It does 
seem to me that the Senator has done a splendid job this morning in 
presenting it in the manner in which he has, and I compliment him. 

Senator McCievian. Thank you very much, Senator Murray. 

Senator GotpwatTer. Senator Hill? 

Senator Hux. Mr. Chairman, I just want to join with my colleague 
Senator Murray in expressing appreciation to Senator McClellan for 
his very splendid presentation this morning. I think all of us are 
well aware of the—I won't say heavy—I will say almost impossible 
burdens that the Senator from Arkansas is carrying at this time, and 
it certainly shows his deep interest in this matter in trying to get 
these funds to help build some schoolhouses for the children of Amer- 
ica that he would come here, as busy and burdened as he is today, to 
make this fine presentation. 

Senator McCretian. Thank you, Senator Hill, 

Senator Gotpwater. I do not want to delay you too long. I should 
think this might be a happy little vacation for you. 

Senator McCietian. Let’s call it a pleasant interlude. 

Senator Gotpwater. On page 4, section 4 (a), of the bill, you say 
“through its State agency.” Do you have in mind the setting up of a 
separate State agency, or could that be the State school agency already 
set up? 

Sehabns McCtetian. You have in every State some agency that 
has the responsibility for supervision of schools. 

Senator Gotpwater. But it would not require an adidtional one? 

Senator McCretxian. It would not require any other. 
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Senator Hit. I think we will find, if we examine the constitutions 
of the several States, we would find that practically all, if not all of 
them, have an agency for educational matters provided for in the State 
constitution. 
Senator McCie.ian. I believe you will find on page 2 of the bill 
a paragraph (4) which states: 





The term “State agency” means the department or agency of any State charged 
under State law with statewide supervisory control over the system of public 
education within such State, or, if there is no such agency, any statewide 
educational agency within a State designated by or under State law (or in the 
absence thereof by the governor). 

The provisions of the bill are adequate to insure that every State 
will be able to participate if it desires to do so. 

Senator GotpwareR. What is your thought? That these funds 
could finance the building of schools for Indians, taking that away 
from the Bureau of Indian Affairs? 

Senator McCietitan. That is not the purpose of the bill. 

Senator Gotpwarer. I know that is not the purpose, but would 
that be your thought ? 

Senator McCietian. I am not familiar with Indian affairs. I can- 
not testify about that. I would have to leave that primarily to others 
in those States where they have Indian reservations and where the 
laws for the benefit of the Indians operate. Certainly there is noth- 
ing in the bill that would deprive them of whatever benefits they are 
receiving now. If it is calculated to do anything, it would be to 
enhance those benefits. 

Senator Murray. I do not think anything like that would occur. 
I know in our State the tendency is to have the Indians attend the 
public schools, and the Government, of course, makes a contribution 
to the State board of education. 

Senator McCietian. They are already doing that. 

Senator Gotpwarer. If this applied that would be a great help in 
that area. 

Senator McCiettan. Where the Indians have separate school facili- 
ties there is certainly nothing in this bill that would prevent them 
from sharing along with all others. There is no discrimination. 
There is a nondiscrimination provision in the bill. 

Senator Gotpwater. We are trying to get the Indians into the 
white schools. We do not want to see the Indian school program 
goalone. Weare trying to get them in the schools. 

Senator McCietitan. I am sure the provisions of this bill are 
adequate to include them. If not, I would welcome any amendment 
the committee might think would be necessary. 

Senator Gotpwater. Do you have any other questions? 

Senator Murray. I know the superintendent of schools in Montana 
feels this bill would be very helpful to Montana. 

Senator McCietian. Gentleman, may I urge the committee to take 
some action. I do not know whether it is possible to get this bill 
Ew in both Houses at this session. But, you know, most of our 
egislation concerning the great programs that have been initiated 
in this country that have become fixtures in our national life has not 
been hastily established. Those like the Hill-Burton Act and like 
the highway Federal-aid program have come about by reason of 
people being educated to them and the sentiment being built up in 
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support of them on a sound philosophy and a sound basis. I believe 

this bill is just as sound as anything that this Government could do 
to aid schols, and I do think the urgency is becoming more imperative. 
We need to get this bill out on the Senate floor and at least let the 
Senate pass it at this session. If the House is unable to do so we have 
made progress, we have educated the country. The people are in- 
terested in it. They wonder what is the Congress going todo. Let’s 
show them, at least at this session of the Congress, that the Senate 
is going to act, and then I believe there will “be no trouble. If it 
does not pass the House at this session, when the new Congress 
comes in next year the bill can be reintroduced and you have already 
had your hearings on it, and there would be little new to be added 
to take into consideration. You could pass it promptly and get it 
over to the House with the hope that at least in the next session of 
Congress we would get the measure enacted into law. That is my 
hope. Possibly it could come about at this session of the Congress. 
Certainly it would give impetus to it if the Senate acts and passes 
a bill of this character at this session. 

Senator Hi. We have a tidal wave, do we not, of new enrollments 
coming in each year for at least another 6 years? Since this last 
September we had 1,300,000 more children in our public-school systems 
than we had the previous September, and we are going to have even 
another tidal wave each year now each September. We are going 
to have a tidal wave enlarging and increasing the number of enroll- 
ments. 

Senator McCietxan. I think, Senator Hill, this is the time to decide 
definitely “yes” or “no” whether the Federal Government is going 
to provide assistance in an educational program in this country or 
whether it is not going to do so. 

I think the time is here for decision. I do not agree with the 
administration or anyone else who wants to prolong, delay, and 
procrastinate about it. I think this is the time for action. 

Senator Murray. I agree with everything you say, Senator, and I 
feel confident that if we act promptly in this committee and get this 
bill out there is a good chance it may be enacted in this session of 
Congress. 

Senator McCretian. I would hope so. 

I wish to thank the committee, and I certainly appreciate the cour- 
tesies you have extended me, and I appreciate your expressions of 
approval generally of the program that is proposed. I am not wedded 
to the bill that I have introduced along with my colleagues. I do 
think, though, it contains a formula that should be retained in any 
bill this committee reports out because that formula, I believe, is 
the best to carry out this Goverment’s responsibility in the field of 
education. And I do urge that this formula or one better, if you can 
devise one better, certainly be retained in any bill that is reported out. 

Thank you. 

Senator Gotpwarrr. Thank you very much, Senator. 

Senator McCietitan. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Gotpwarer. Is there anything further ? 

Senator Murray. I would like to make a little statement, Mr. Chair- 
man, before we conclude. 

Senator Gotpwater. Certainly. 

48867—54——21 
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STATEMENT OF HON. JAMES E. MURRAY, A UNITED STATES 
SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF MONTANA 


Senator Murray. Mr. Chairman, I understand that this is the last 
day of hearings on these bills which are of major importance to the 
children and parents of America. 

The United States Commissioner of Education, Dr. Samuel 
Brownell, was invited to testify at these hearings and, I understand, 
was scheduled to testify on the very first day the hearings were opened. 
Commissioner Brownell did not appear at that time and has not 
appeared to give us the benefit of his thinking with respect to these 
bills since. I believe there is no parallel in the history of this com- 
mittee—never before have we considered bills of major importance 
affecting the work of one of our departments or commissions without 
having testimony from the head of that department or commission, 
given in public and subject to committee interrogation. 

But, Mr. Chairman, whereas Commissioner Brownell has not 
appeared here to tell us whether or not we need to take action and 
to take it promptly on these bills, he has, nonetheless, traveled exten- 
sively throughout the country and made public statements which are 
of direct importance to our considerations. 

In order that these statements may be available to the full com- 
mittee as it considers this record, I should like to now read some of 
these statements. Remember, each of them was made by our Com- 
missioner of Education, who apparently feels that neither Senator 
Cooper’s bill nor the bill sponsored by Senator McClellan and more 
than a score of other Senators is sufficiently important to warrant 
his testifying here. The statements made by Commissioner Brownell 
elsewhere are as follows: 

In the first place, we face a continuing shortage in schoo] facilities. As you 
know, our primary and secondary schools are behind to the tune of more than 
340,000 classrooms this year in spite of record numbers of new facilities recently 
built. * * * We should recognize the necessity to spend billions annually over 
a number of years. 

That is a statement of Commissioner Brownell at Schoolmen’s 
Week, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, April 8, 1954. 

Again, on April 8, speaking in New York, Commissioner Brownell 
said : 

If we are to meet current needs we must build 117,000 new classrooms annu- 
ally. We now build approximately 50,000 a year. Hence, we are falling behind 
at the rate of 67,000 classrooms annually. 

The statement set forth above was, in effect, a reiteration of a sim- 
ilar statement made on April 3 here in Washington. 

Then, Mr. Chairman, having spanned the continent, on April 9 
Commissioner Brownell appeared in Los Angeles, where he said: 


If the current rates of new births and new construction continue, we shall 
need more than 400,000 additional classrooms by 1960. 

And, Mr. Chairman, although I could quote from any number of 
other speeches made by the Commissioner of Education before public 
bodies other than this committee, whose responsibility it is to con- 
sider legislation bearing on the subject of his addresses, let me con- 
clude by one more quote from a statement made by Commissioner 
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Brownell in New York City on April 21 of this year. It reads as 
follows: 


The recently completed school facilities survey for the 48 States reveals that 
for adequate housing of elementary and secondary pupils today we are short 
more than 340,000 classrooms, that would cost roughly $10 to $12 billion to 
construct. That does not count the needed buildings for higher education. It 
does not provide for the oncoming increased enrollment. If we are to meet 
current needs we must build 117,000 new classrooms annually. We now build 
approximately 50,00 a year. Hence, we are falling behind at the rate of 67,000 
classrooms annually. 


Thank you. 

Senator Gotpwarer. Just to keep the record partially straight, we 
did have legislative reports on these bills from Dr. Brownell and Mrs. 
Hobby and the Bureau of the Budget. They will appear at the be- 
ginning of the record. Dr, Brownell has often indicated during the 
hearings on other bills that he recognizes the need for this type of 
work, and I think the statements that you have read of his that have 
been made in speeches around the country indicate that. 

Senator Murray. Yes, but I thought they should appear here before 
this committee. 

Senator Gotpwarer. It was my personal feeling when he appeared 
on the whole subject he pretty well stated his case. He has submitted 
a report on these bills, and there was a report from Mrs. Hobby and 
from the Bureau of the Budget. 

Senator Hitz. What did you mean by the whole subject ? 

Senator Gotpwater. Talking of the whole subject of education, 
health and rehabilitation, in the first presentation, when he presented 
the figures showing the needs for classrooms and the amounts that 
would be needed, and the fcrmula that he was recommending. 

Senator Hii. On the conference bills. 

That was when he appeared on those three so-called administration 
bills. 

Senator Gotpwater. Yes. 

If there are no other remarks we will insert 2 number of commu- 
nications that have been received by the committee at this point in 
the record. 

(The statements referred to follow :) 


STATEMENT OF SENATOR RopertT C. HENDRICKSON OF NEW JERSEY 


Mr. Chairman, it has never before been the practice of the junior Senator 
from New Jersey to appear before this—or any other committee—in support 
of legislation authorizing Federal aid to education. 

To be sure, in conjunction with Senator Case of South Dakota, I introduced 
an amendment to turn over the funds derived from the vast underseas resources 
of the outer Continental Shelf to the school systems of this Nation. This, Mr. 
Chairman, differed from the Hill amendment in the significant detail that the 
Case-Hendrickson amendment used the Federal Treasury as merely an agent, 
transferring these funds without strings to the States where the determina- 
tion of educational functions traditionally resides. 

Several factors have changed my thinking about these matters, particularly 
insofar as the legislation now before Senator Cooper’s subcommittee authorizing 
Federal aid for school construction is concerned. 

For some time I have been giving considerable thought to the connection 
between America’s lack of adequate school facilities and our national crisis in 
juvenile delinquency. As chairman of the Senate Subcommittee To Investigate 
Juvenile Delinquency, I have heard many competent witnesses point out to the 
subcommittee delinquency causative factors, including the desperate shortage 
of classroom facilities. 
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I have not always been an advocate of Federal funds for school construction 
because there existed in my mind the possibility of Federal interference— 
should I say Federal encroachment upon what many consider purely a State and 
local matter, the education of our youth. 

But when I recall President Eisenhower saying “Our school system demands 
some prompt and effective help,” there comes to my mind the testimony of those 
top-ranking experts, who, in effect, said to our subcommittee that unless the 
Federal Government helps out the States, and assists in the financing of mod- 
ern schools that help us raise healthy and clear-minded youngsters, we will 
continue to have a school system greatly inadequate for the needs of America. 
Such a system, I am convinced, would tend to increase rather than retard juvenile 
delinquency. Therefore, I believe the purposes of S. 2779, or the other bills of 
similar intent, should be favorably considered. 

It has been said that a convert is more devout than the old partisan. Here 
are a few cold facts that have made me change my mind. At this moment we 
need 345,000 new classrooms. An expenditure of $10 billion on new schools 
would merely permit us to catch up with our present needs. 

This legislation asks the Federal Government to aid the States to the amount 
of approximately $100 million a year. While this sum is relatively small in re- 
lation to needs, it is at least a start in the right direction and could encourage 
the States to think in terms of what they themselves could add in the way of 
contribution toward the great need. 

Certainly teachers and children who work and study in ramshackle, turn-of-the- 
century, or older, school structures are influenced by their outmoded environ- 
ment. Dr. Samuel M. Brownell, United States Commissioner of Education, told 
our subcommittee that “70 percent of our classes number more than 30 students 
per class, and with such numbers teachers cannot give real individual atten- 
tion to students.” Many youngsters need wise counsel and individual atten- 
tion from their teachers, lest they become unaware in the ways of the law and 
our society. 

It seems to me there is the closest of links between delinquency and children 
out of school. 

Said the Commissioner: “Approximately 95 percent of delinquents 17 years 
of age are out of school, 85 percent of 16 years of age are out of school, and 50 
percent of delinquents 15 years of age are out of school.” 

Granted that truancy is one of the first delinquent acts of the troubled child, 
it is incumbent upon us to realize that overcrowded and dismal school “fac- 
tories” are a major factor in providing these truant tendencies. 

Commissioner Brownell scored a point when he stated that “A school may 
produce delinquency * * * some schools frustrate some pupils and set up situ- 
ations causing delinquency, others fail to supply an interest, a release of tension, 
or sense of security or satisfaction children need.” 

In closing I wish to quote from a majority opinion of the supreme court of 
my own State of New Jersey: “Our national hopes and destinies rest with 
our children and, fortunately, they are born both free and with promise for 
good. If along the way their freedom is lost and their goodness is not realized, 
society itself may be largely to blame. * * * Centuries of history indicate that 
the pathway lies not in unrelenting and vengeful punishment, but in persistently 
seeking and uprooting the causes of juvenile delinquency and in widening and 
strengthening the reformative process through socially enlightened movements.” 

I believe the type of legislation before your subcommittee represents a posi- 
tive action of part of a socially enlightened movement which will one day enable 
us in America to say that we have adequate school facilities for every youngster 
in the land. 





UNITED STATES SENATE, COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
June 7%, 1954. 
Hon, Jonn SHERMAN Cooper, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Education, Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare, United States Senate, Washington 25, D. C. 

Dear Senator Cooper: Attached is a letter and a statement from Mrs. Elma 
M. Goodman, Elmore County superintendent of schools, Mountain Home, Idaho, 
which is self-explanatory. 

It will be appreciated if Mrs. Goodman’s request may be granted. 

Sincerely yours, 
Henry DworsHak. 
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ELMORE CoUNTY SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, 
Mountain Home, Idaho, June 2, 1954. 
Hon. Henry DworsHAK, 
United States Senate, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

My Dear Senator: Your strong support of any school-construction bill ap- 
proved by Senator Cooper’s Senate Subcommittee on Education of the Labor and 
Public Welfare Committee, is urged by this office. 

I request that this enclosure be submitted to Senator Cooper’s subcommittee 
for inclusion in the printed hearings. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Mrs. EiMa M. GoopMAN, 
Elmore County Superintendent of Schools. 


STATEMENT OF MRs. EtmMaA M. GoopMAN, ELMORE COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT OF 
ScHOOLS 


Reorganization of school districts in Idaho has been pushed through rapidly, 
and in some cases with little regard for existing building facilities. It is, in 
many instances, imperative that improvements be made, enlargements be con- 
strueted, or entire building plants provided if our children are not to suffer 
curtailed educational privileges. 

Idaho has many obstacles to overcome toward educational opportunity equality 
with other States, especially those surrounding us. By assisting with our manda- 
tory building program, the Federal Government could assist greatly in maintain- 
ing what we have gained and in improving our system. 





House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. @., June 2, 1954. 
Hon. JounN S. Cooper, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Education, 
Senate Labor and Public Welfare Committee, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: I would like very much to have the opportunity to in- 
clude the attached statement in the records of your subcommittee since I could 
not arrange my own hearings in order to testify on legislation pertaining to 
Federal aid to school construction (S. 359, 2601, and 2779). I understand that 
the record is kept open for inclusion of additional statements. 

Thank you and with kind regards, I am 

Sincerely, 
DeWrrr 8S. Hype. 





STATEMENT OF Hon, DEWirT?r S. Hyper, REPRESENTATIVE FROM THE SrxtTH DistTrRIcT 
OF MARYLAND 


Mr. Chairman, I would like very much to urge the approval of legislation 
before your subcommittee pertaining to Federal aid to school construction. In 
my Own congressional district, which includes the impacted areas of Frederick 
County and Montgomery County, part of which borders the Nation’s Capital, 
there is an urgent need for Federal financial assistance for school construction. 
For example, the school population in Montgomery County has increased almost 
100 percent in the last 4 years. Most of this can be traced directly to the 
tremendous growth of Government in the last 15 years. An area such as this 
has practically no tax support from commerce and industry. It is absolutely 
essential that the Federal Government in such an area, where the Government 
itself is the business which has induced the rapid increase in population, bear 
part of the cost of constructing school facilities to take care of the families 
brought into the community. 
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House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., June 4, 1954. 
Hon. Joun 8S. Cooper, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Education, 
Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR Cooper: It is my understanding that the Subcommittee on Edu- 
eation of the Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare is conducting hear- 
ings on various bills designed to assist the States in meeting the critical short- 
age of school facilities. 

I do not intend at this time to discuss any of these bills specifically. I should 
like to take this opportunity, however, to submit the enclosed statement, which 
covers briefly the general subject of American education and the need for Fed- 
eral assistance to the States. 

I am convinced that this country is facing a genuine crisis in the field of edu- 
eation. It seems to me that a concerted effort, at local, State, and Federal 
levels is required to meet these problems. You and your committee are to be 
commended for the work which you are doing in this field. As a result of your 
efforts and the contributions of others, I hope that an acceptable formula may 
be developed which will permit the Federal Government and the States to join 
in a truly effective and coordinated attack upon educational problems of na- 
tional concern. Only thus can we solve the many problems which this Nation 
faces in the field of education. 

With best regards, I remain, 

Sincerely yours, PETER FRELINGHUYSEN, Jr., M. C. 





STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY HON. PETER FRELINGHUYSEN, JR., TO THE SUBCOM MITTEE 
oN EDUCATION OF THE SENATE COMMITTEE ON LABOR AND PUBLIC WELFARE IN 
CONNECTION WITH HEARINGS Betne HE Lp on §. 359, S. 2601 Anp S. 2779. 


“Human history,” wrote H. G. Wells in 1920, “becomes more and more a race 
between education and catastrophe.” As early as 1914, in The World Set Free, 
Wells wrote about atomic bombs. He saw more clearly than others of his gen- 
eration the steadily widening gap between man’s advances in the field of the 
natural sciences as compared with the social sciences. Man was fast gaining 
control of his physical environment. The question was whether man would be 
able to control himself. 

When Wells died in 1946 the first atomic bomb had been invented, produced, 
and used. At that time, however, the great atomic arms race—the so-called cold 
war—had not begun in earnest. 

Now, in 1954, these words of Wells have an even greater ring of truth. Not 
only have more powerful atomic bombs been developed, there has now come into 
being the hydrogen bomb and there is discussion of a cobalt bomb. Today the 
word “catastrophe” is not too extreme a description of what awaits us if we fail 
to find a means of preventing war. 

If we define “education” to mean the inculcation of both knowledge and under- 
standing, present history does appear to be a race between education and catas- 
trophe. Many feel that catastrophe is in the lead. We are involved in a fan- 
tastic arms race from which there seems no escape. About three-fourths of our 
annual budget expenditures is going toward national defense. At worst we may 
soon be faced with an all-out war. At best we are confronted with a prolonged 
period of international tension. Meanwhile, what have we done in the field 
of education? What have we done to see that man’s knowledge of the social 
sciences catches up with his knowledge of the natural sciences? 

Certainly we have done nothing in the filed of education even remotely com- 
parable to the efforts we have put forth in the field of national defense. Approx- 
imately $45 billions will be spent in the fiseal year 1955 for military purposes. 
This compares with only $223 millions for education and research. 

Yet we know that a true national defense cannot be based upon military 
preparedness alone. If we are to meet effectively the challenges which face 
us today, and avert a catastrophic third world war, the United States must 
develop among its people intelligence, imagination, and integrity. 

It cannot be pointed out too often that the United States has been suddenly 
thrust into a position of world leadership. We should admit also that we do 
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not always demonstrate our fitness to assume this role. The proper exercise of 
this leadership demands a maturity, stability, and unity which a relatively young 
nation such as ours does not find easy to capture. These qualities come only 
with understanding. Such understanding comes only with education. 

It has been said that the primary concern of American education should be to 
cultivate in the largest number of our young citizens an appreciation both of 
the responsibilities and benefits which come to them because they are American 
and free. This is a good definition of what our goal should be in the field of 
American education. If our citizens are to appreciate the responsibilities and 
benefits which come to them as free Americans, they must indeed be well- 
educated men and women. 

If this is the goal of American education, how well are we achieving that 
goal? There is no simple answer to that question. What is evident, however, 
is the need to take a thorough look at America’s educational efforts from a 
national viewpoint. Education is as much a part of America’s national defense 
as her military expenditures. In the long run—and I believe the Communist 
challenge is a long-term challenge—the quality of American education may 
prove more important than the variety or number of weapons we produce. 

A national effort to improve American education can be made without undue 
Federal interference or dictation. The Federal role can be that of a partner, 
encouraging the State and local communities and coordinating their efforts in 
a national program to raise American educational standards. What is needed 
now is a decision as to the best means by which the Federal Government can 
fulfill the role of partner in such a program. 

I have suggested that education is as much a part of America’s national 
defense as our military strength. Yet the Federal Government will spend in 
fiscal year 1955 only $223 million on education and research, while our outlay 
for military purposes will be some $45 billion. In addition, it must be remem- 
bered, taxpayers at the State and local levels are contributing substantial funds 
for education, some $8 billion for public elementary and secondary schools. Of 
this amount some $2 billion yearly is used for construction of schools, and 
the balance of $6 billion on their operation. 

These large expenditures by State and local governments, as compared with 
the Federal contribution, are understandable since education is primarily a 
responsibility of State and local governments. Despite these efforts, however, 
serious problems remain unsolved. 

A tremendous shortage of classrooms still exists despite recent efforts at 
State and local levels. An estimated 340,000 classrooms, costing some $12 
billion to construct, are still needed at the elementary and secondary school 
level. To meet future needs, we must build 117,000 new classrooms annually. 
We now build about 50,000 a year. 

There is also a serious shortage of qualified teachers. About 72,000 more 
teachers are needed in elementary schools alone. As of the last census there 
were about 8 million functional illiterates, meaning those between the ages of 
25 and 34 years who have had less than 5 years of schooling. 

Present Federal expenditures for educational purposes result largely from 
legislation providing aid for so-called federally affected areas. Where undue 
burdens are placed on schools because of a large influx of Federal employees, 
this aid is available. In 1953 New Jersey received $1,253,000 from the Federal 
Government to aid in the construction of schools, with an additional $1,042,000 
for their operation and maintenance. 

Next year an estimated total of $139 million will be spent by the Federal Goy- 
ernment in the construction and maintenance of federally affected schools. An 
additional $25 million will be spent on vocational education, $12 million on li- 
brary and museum services, $31 million on research, $7 million on aid to special 
groups, and $5 million on agricultural colleges. 

Thus it can be seen that the Federal Government is already a partner in a 
limited sense. In federally crowded schools, substantial aid has been given 
for a number of years, and Federal funds are available for other purposes as 
just mentioned. The question then is no longer, Should the Federal Govern- 
ment help the States with this problem? Congress has already answered that 
question in the affirmative. The question is, How much aid and what type 
of aid should the Federal Government contribute? 

Some Federal aid in the construction of schools, in my opninion, is an urgent 
and obvious necessity. In every State facilities are inadequate, and the school 
population is growing. The immediate needs of our States should be recognized 
frankly and steps taken promptly to cure the situation. The recent decision 
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by the Supreme Court that segregation in public schools must be ended lends 
even greater urgency to a serious problem. 

Federal aid in the construction of schools can be justified more easily than 
expenditures for their operation and maintenance. Traditionally these costs 
bave been borne by States and local communities. Normally, also, these costs 
would not be so heavy as to constitute a burden which requires Federal assist- 
ance, The same is true of teachers’ salaries. These should be paid for by local 
or State taxes. 

The Federal Government already has stepped in to provide substantial and 
much-needed assistance to the States in the construction of highways and hos- 
pitals. Several hospitals in my own district, including one of which I am a trus- 
tee, have welcomed Federal assistance under the Hill-Burton Act. I see no 
fundamental objection to similar Federal assistance for schools. 

I recognize that much has been done and will be done by voluntary organ- 
izations, by local school districts, and by the States to help solve our grave 
educational problems. I accept and support the principle that education should 
be primarily a State and local, not a Federal, responsibility. The role of the 
Federal Government would seem to be properly one of assisting the citizens and 
local communities to handle their problems. However, as a partner with the 
State and local communities, the Federal Government, it seems to me, can do 
far more than it has in the past to improve the quality of American education. 


——— 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
June 3, 1954. 
Hon. JoHN SHERMAN COOPER, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on School Construction, 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dear SenaTOR Cooper: We appreciate the opportunity of being able to intro- 
duce into the record the following brief statement in support of Federal aid 
for school construction. 

As you know, we are both cosponsors of S. 2779, a bill to provide for Federal 
financial assistance to the States in the construction of public elementary and 
secondary school facilities. We wish at this time to reaffirm our support for 
the principles contained in that bill. However, our major interest is in imme- 
diate aid to school construction. We are, therefore, prepared to give our whole- 
hearted support to any bill which will meet the housing requirements of our 
growing school population. 

Extensive public hearings have been held by your subcommittee, and a great 
deal of valuable testimony has been received. It is our hope that on the basis 
of this information the committee will prepare a bill embracing the best features 
of all the related bills presently before it. 

In our own State of Washington the need for school facilities is as dramatic 
and critical as in any State in the country. The school-facilities survey indicates 
that over 53 percent of the pupils presently enrolled need new housing, that 75 
percent of the pupils are housed in school plants classed as “fair” or “unsatis- 
factory,” and that only 50 percent of the pupils are housed in buildings that are 
acceptable as to fire safety. 

To raise these tragically low standards and inherently dangerous conditions 


demands an immediate-action program to help provide the schoolchildren of 


the Nation with decent and proper facilities in which to grow and learn. 
The need is not only great, it is compellingly urgent. 
Sincerely yours, 
Warren G. Macnuson, United States Senator. 
Henry M. Jackson, United States Senator. 





AMERICAN VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION, INC., 
Washington, D. C., May 26, 1954. 


Hon. Jonun 8S. Cooper, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Dear SENATOR Cooper: You will remember that a few days ago I told you T 
would like to submit a statement for the hearings dealing with the proposal to 
make Federal funds available for the construction of elementary and secondary 
schools. 
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Enclosed is a copy of my statement which I hope you will include as a part of 
the hearings. 
With best wishes, I am, 
Very sincerely yours, 
M. D. Mostry, Executive Secretary. 


STATEMENT BY M. D. Mosiey, Execurive SECRETARY, AMERICAN VOCATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION, INC., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


My name is M. D. Mobley. I am the executive secretary of the American 
Vocational Association, a professional organization of more than 30,000 members 
who are vocational teachers and officials and persons interested in the further 
development and improvement of vocational education. The membership of our 
association is very much interested in seeing that Federal funds are made avail- 
able to the States for the construction of elementary and secondary public-school 
facilities. 

The need for greatly expanding the school facilities throughout the Nation 
has been well established. The President, in his state of the Union message 
to Congress last January, stated: 

“Youth, our greatest resource, is being seriously neglected in a vital respect. 
The Nation as a whole is not preparing teachers or building schools fast enough 
to keep up with the increase of our population.” 

That Federal funds stimulate States to take aggressive action in meeting edu- 
cational needs is well illustrated by the examples set forth herewith. 

(1) In 1862, during President Abraham Lincoln’s administration, Federal 
funds were made available to promote the development of land-grant colleges. 
Although the amount of money has never been large, the small appropriations 
hiive stimulated the development of a great system of land-grant colleges that 
has proved of untold value to the education of our people and the utilization and 
conservation of the natural resources of this country. 

(2) In 1917, Congress began appropriating Federal funds for vocational edu- 
cation of less than college grade. As a result of the limited appropriations 
granted for this field, there has developed in America a program of vocational 
education that is now being studied and duplicated by nations throughout the 
world. Federal funds stimulated the expenditure of great sums of local and 
State money for this vital program. 

Should federal funds be made available for schoolhouse construction, we have 
every reason to believe that the provision of this financial aid would stimulate 
local and State school authorities to increase their efforts to meet needs—as was 
the case with land-grant colleges and vocational education. 

The American Vocational Association is interested in this matter because there 
is a great need for the further development of vocational training programs 
throughout this country. Most of the existing vocational schools are being uti- 
lized to their fullest extent at the present time. Some are operating on a two- 
shift basis in order to meet the needs of the many students who desire voca- 
tional training. In many places there is a long waiting list of people who seek 
opportunity to enroll in vocational schools, We realize that any assistance given 
by the Federal Government for the construction of elementary and secondary 
schools will also prove to be of value to the further development of more adequate 
facilities for vocational education. 

The American Vocational Association further recommends that it be clearly 
understood that it is the intent of Congress that the term “secondary school 
facilities” shall include facilities for vocational education of less than college 
grade. It is generally recognized throughout the Nation that vocational educa- 
tion is a regular and important part of the secondary school program. We do 
not believe that it is necessary for vocational education to be mentioned in 
the measure, but it should be plainly set forth in the hearings that it is the intent 
of Congress that vocational education is a part of the secondary school program 
and therefore any Federal funds appropriated for construction purposes for 
secondary schools shall be available for the construction of vocational facilities. 

Under date of March 22, we wrote to the governor of each State and to each 
executive officer of the State boards for vocational education in the United States, 
asking specific questions regarding the need for the further development of voca- 
tional education in their respective States. One of the questions was: 

“If there is need for further development of vocational education in your State, 
how many additional full-time teacher units or their equivalency are needed in 
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vocational agriculture? In distributive education? In home economics? In 
trades and industry?” 

We have received replies to this question from governors, executive officers of 
State boards, or State directors of vocational education of every State in the 
Nation, except one. 

In answering this question, most State officials stated they were listing the 
number of teachers needed for fiscal 1955: a few indicated the need over a period 
of several years. Very few were willing to state specifically the ultimate number 
needed. This, of course, is due to the fact that they are not sure of population 
trends or the direction and extent of developments which may require additional 
vocational programs. 

You will note from the following table that a total of 15,652 additional full- 
time teachers are needed by the States reporting. This, in my opinion, is a very, 
very conservative figure. 


Additional full-time vocational teachers needed in fiscal 1955, as reported to 
the American Vocational Association by responsible State officials during 
April and May 1954 


[Includes vocational teachers in agriculutre, home economics, trades and industry, and 
distributive occupations] 





Additional full-time Additional full-time 

vocational teachers necded | vocational teachers needed 
OI onsccre isssinssiictaialanatetgenatictias O0T s Mevetes jo eee ied) the 46 
ASD iiss ebbidcinRtinas 46 | Now Jereegiicc ccc Lc 239 
Asbengen..ncidi- cee is see 3380 | New Mexico._......._._..__-_ 88 
CRB oa ciciccst ee 1,000 | New York___---_--_- bith candidal 2, 205 
GeieteGe 5 cocina ee 225 | North Carolina.u.—.— 2... 264 
Gonmeciert.... sects) 180 | North Dakote........0.2.--..... 105 
RelA WElG .nscicinbd POR, foie a Sell 2, 100 
WOON gs ice teh ab EBT peONN oi ie ee ew 350 
nO Rakion OR | QregeGiena dees ta ukalie 132 
IGOG ositlinennees bus iol 40: Pommayivatiasec st Skci ls 367 
iss oti incdiniiedl iio 406: | Rhode island. wo. te 22 
NG iiicitns times bbccdte etcbicasels 784 | South Carolina._....._._._._.. 698 
WP Oia hinseccetbt anc Site dais: 700;| Boeth Dakota.) 2626. 136 
ROUODR ile cc nctiteeies 87 | Tennessee... _._...._- Sused.. 249 
I sittin Pine nideaincts OES | WON hee ells a ees 600 
DOWROR 6 och tied B00 TOW ei heed ali 58 
Ris btstsets tec deo Or erent. ui adie ot 35 
METRE ccicckdciscnannthte cuts Oe 1 WR ct ie 89 
Di mmmeeNOtS xe ls OO t TV ORs Siti 132 
RR i scicteicdriccctd i atietctid B60} West Witwiiies os a 127 
RG os iacstht ccs its a iotier ad 355 | Wisconsin______~- bce aides 95 
Mississippi____- perbabcichin lA RSL Bie | Wyong oie as 49 
IG i siicitaisioctaheilid tn as 600 ——- 
I tseachtain Nite at 85 bh iS ak a isis 15, 652 
OIE okecicncbhen salsa 200 


Note.—Figures are not included for District of Columbia, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, Alaska, 
and the Virgin Islands. Addition of these needs would probably bring the total to approxi- 
mately 16,000, 

The purpose of presenting this material is to show the need for the further 
development and expansion of vocational education in all parts of the Nation. 
You will note that every State indicated a need for additional teachers; many 
emphasized the urgency of the need, in their replies. 

The fact that almost 16,000 additional vocational teachers are needed for 
fiscal 1955 is indicative of the need for construction of additional classrooms, 
shops, and other facilities. 

The American Vocational Association hopes that a measure making available 
financial assistance to States and Territories for the construction of elementary 
and secondary public school buildings will be approved by the 83d Congress. 


M. D. Mosley. 
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Dermott Grocery & COMMISSION Co., 
Budora, Ark., May 24, 1954. 
Hon. H. ALEXANDER SMITH, 
United States Senate, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

DeEaR SENATOR SMITH: We have recently seen a digest and report on Senate 
bills No. 2294 and No. 2601, relative to Federal financial assistance in construction 
of school facilities, 

Being on a county committee of the Arkansas Public Expenditure Council and a 
member of the local school board, it is our opinion, except in extremely burden- 
some situations which might be corrected by outside assistance such as large 
Government facilities, that the burden of local schools should remain at the 
local level. It is our humble opinion that the Federal Government is acceding 
to pressure groups in assuming the responsibilities of local and State govern- 
ment. We feel that the sooner we assume our State rights responsibility, the 
sooner we will enjoy full State rights. 

We would prefer to see the Federal Government stand by until actual need for 
such assistance presents itself. 

Yours very truly, 
C. J. GrirritH, Jr. 


LONE Rock Pusiic ScHOOLS, 
Lone Rock, Wis., May 28, 1954. 
The SENATE COMMITTEE ON LABOR AND PUBLIC WELFARE, 
Washington, D. C. 
( Attention: Senator Cooper.) 

GENTLEMEN: I am writing to you concerning the several bills before your 
committee on school construction through Federal appropriations. 

I believe the administrators and teachers of this county are very much in favor 
of a program of this type if it does not result in a great deal of Federal control of 
education. 

In addition I believe the residents of this county would heartily endorse 
such a program. 

Locally, in Lone Rock, we are in need of funds for building to the extent of 
$150,000 to $250,000. The local evaluation of the community is not great enough 
to raise this amount without burdening the taxpayers beyond their capacity. 

I believe this situation is the same throughout this area and I believe a pro- 
gram of this nature would do much to alleviate excessive local taxation. 

I also believe that the amount appropriated should be determined by the need 
at the time of appropriations rather than limiting it to a certain amount per 
period. 

Thank you for your consideration. 

Very truly yours, 
GEORGE R. VERGENZ, 
President, Richland County Teachers’ Association, 


STATEMENT BY Howarp A. DAWSON, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, DEPARTMENT OF RURAL 
EpucATION, NATIONAL EpUCATION ASSOCIATION, CONCERNING FEDERAL AID FOR 
ScHoor CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am glad to have the honor of 
presenting the views, concerning the current subject of investigation, of the 
Department of Rural Education of the National Education Association. Most 
particular I desire to speak for the county and similar rural-area superin- 
tendents of schools in the United States. 

The county and similar superintendents for the most part have a primary 
responsibility for the public-school superintendent of the rural people of the 
United States. 

RURAL EDUCATION 


Rural education is still a very great reality in the United States. Although 
the farmers and their families are now only about 15 percent of our total popu- 
lation they still have over 20 percent of the Nation’s school age children. The 
rural-farm and the rural-nonfarm areas of the United States still have 45 per- 
cent of the Nation’s school children, and half of the school teachers. 
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The rural people have some very unique problems in the field of education. 
The following statements will serve to identify some of those problems: 

1. Nearly 7,500,000 pupils, a large majority of whom are rural are transported 
to school daily. The cost of transportation is an added cost to the ordinary opera- 
tions of schools and represents a financial burden in addition to the real cost of 
instruction and related activities. Under such circumstances rural education, 
other things being equal, should be expected to be more expensive than urban 
education. 

2. But with 45 percent of the pupils the rural schools have only 38 percent 
of the available school funds. The farmers with 20 percent of the children 
have only 10 to 12 percent of the national income. 

3. The average salary of rural teachers is only two-thirds of the average 
salarly of urban teachers—$2,600 for rural teachers and $4,400 for city teachers. 

4. About 80 percent of the shortage of teachers is in rural areas. 


SCHOOL CONSOLIDATION AND SCHOOL RUILDING NEEDS 


The special interest of county and rural area superintendents of schools in 
funds for school construction arises to a large extent from the recent trends 
in school districts reorganization and school consolidation. During the 5-year 
period 1948 to 1953 (July 1 of each year) the number of school districts in the 
United States was reduced from 98,312 to 66,472, a reduction of 31.3 percent. 
The effective number of school districts is only 55,535, because 11,137 districts 
no longer operate schools and are actually on the way to dissolution. 

The trend in rural schools is also reflected by the fact that from 1948 to 1953 
the number of 1-teacher schools dropped from 75,125 to 48,735, a reduction of 
35.1 percent. 

For the record I am submitting a table that shows the data concerning school 
districts for the respective States. (Table 1.) 


TABLE I 
The status of schools and school districts, 1932-53 * 


Number of school districts Number of 1-teacher 


schools 
States classified according to Number 
prevailing type of district Not op- “eee 
organization erating | tricts op- | 
1932 2 1948 1953 any pm 1948 | 19538 
school schools 
in 1953 | in 1953 
2 (3 (4 (5) (6) (7) (8) 
— - “od peers ace ae 
Grand total, United States. 127, 529 98, 312 66, 472 11,13; | 55,335 75, 125 48, 735 
| | 


COMMON SCHOOL DISTRICT ORGANIZATION-COUNTY INTERMEDIATE UNIT 








Arizona 500 325 310 14 | 296 87 | 66 
Arkansas... 3, 193 1, 590 423 1 422 1,383 360 
California 3, 589 2, 354 2,016 6 2,910 | 820 | 359 
Celorado. 2,041 1, 794 1,117 20 1,097 | 561 | 392 
Idaho 1, 418 648 216 37 179 720 | 73 
Tilinoi 12,070 10, 446 2, 607 66 2,541 7, 126 | 1,440 
Iowa 4, 870 4,09 4, 558 1, 671 | 2, 887 5, 631 4, 000 
Kansas.. 8. 748 5,643 | 3,758 391 | 3.36; | 3,090 | 1,810 
Michigan __-. 6, 965 5, 4 3 4,736 3 943 3,793 | 2,952 5 2, 200 
Minnesota. - 7, 7, 581 5, 298 1, 708 3, 590 4,418 3, 199 
Mississippi-_- 5, 4, 194 1,417 |-.......--| 1,417] 1,880 | 1,119 
Missouri 8, 8, 422 4,331 924 3, 407 5, 125 4 4,000 
Montana... 2, 1,512 1, 191 151 1,040 | 915 | 803, 
Nebraska... 7.3 6, 864 6, 268 | 1, 876 4, 392 4, 516 | 4, 029 
North Dakota_.-- 2, 3 2, 271 2, 125 70 2, 055 2,677 | 2, 576 
Ohio 2, 1.539) 1.352] 14| 1,338 | 496 | 148 
Oklahoma...- 4,§ 2, 269 1, 888 17 | 1, 871 1,324 826 
Oregon _. ai 1, 363 955 132 323 | 399 155 
South Carolina... 1, 1, 680 103 0 103 1,019 | 435 
South Dakota. . 3, 409 8, 385 R56 2, 529 | 3, 203 | 2, 861 
Texas. 7, § 4, 832 2, 146 | 110 | 2, 036 | 1, 200 | 295 
Washington _. iF 584 551 | 24 | 527 175 115 
Wisconsin ._. my 6, 335 5, 468 | 963 4, 500 | 4.475 | 4,377 
yeming 354 300 27 273 385 | 354 

| ee 109, 622 | 86, 152 56, 514 10,021 | 46, 493 54, 547 | 35, 992 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TOWNSHIP SCHOOL DISTRICTS—COUNTY INTERMEDIATE UNIT 











IN she 
Number of school districts N ee her 
|—--——--—._ ---—- - —-- ——— --— —- pontpmgurandneentptiiale 
States classified according to | } N I 
prevailing type of district Not op- | * di a 
organization erating tri . se 
1982 2 1948 1953 any crating | 1948 | 1958 
schoo] aikeuis 
in 1953 | in 1953 
(1) (2) (3 (4 (5 (6 (7) (8) 
Indiana. 1, 292 1, 191 41,000 0 1,000 411 4 400 
New Jersey... 552 561 557 23 534 89 13 
Pennsylvania__. 2, 587 2, 540 2, 505 Qs 2, 407 2, 744 1, 600 
Total 2--. 4, 431 4, 292 4, 062 121 3, 941 3, 244 2, 013 
COMMON SCHOOL DISTRICT—DIRECT STATE SUPERVISION 
elie Mitihdinihiciidi shook bt, stihl n pias, 
Delaware -...- 126 126 115 0 1s 48 | 37 
Nevada. 266 222 222 10 212 88 9 
Total 3_. 092 348 337 10 327 136 127 
TOWN SCHOOL DISTRICT—SUPERVISORY UNION AS INTERMEDIATE UNIT 
Connecticut........- ; 161 174 172 3 169 115 31 
Maine. -.. f ‘ , 518 493 497 0 497 728 4 700 
Massachusetts. - .-. : 355 351 348 2 348 128 4128 
New Hampshire - -- 244 239 235 ll 224 133 44 
Rhode Island... - 39 39 39 0 39 25 | 10 
Vermont s 268 268 261 7 254 552 376 
EE bist wien matin nee 1, 585 1, 564 1, 552 21 1, 531 1, 681 1, 289 


COMMON SCHOOL DISTRICT—SUPERINTENDENCY DISTRICT AS INTERMEDIATE 
UNIT 


New York... vetoes aaa 4,609 | 2,662 064 1,608 | 1,494 705 
| | ; 


| "a j 


COUNTY UNITS WITH CONSIDERABLE NUMBER OF INDEPENDENT DISTRICTS 


Alabama : 112 108 | lil 0 lll 1, 088 654 
Georgia... 272 189 | 203 0 203 1, 758 806 
Kentucky “ps 384 246 227 0 227 3, 127 2, 389 
New Mexico... Qs 104 100 100 263 197 
North Carolina - -- 200 172 172 0 172 595 3 226 
Tennessee i ; 194 150 152 0 152 2, 095 1, 189 
Utah 40 40 40 0 40 28 26 
Virginia ‘ 125 125 127 0 127 1, 178 693 

Total 6- 1, 425 1, 134 1, 132 0 1, 132 10; 132 | 6, 180 


COMPLETE COUNTY UNITS 


Florida......-- | 67 67 67 0 67 420 | 146 
Louisiana... ...-. 66 67 67 0 67 778 256 
Maryland___. ‘ 24 24 24 0 24 165 | 06 
West Virginia.---- . ‘ 450 | 55 | 55 | 0 55 | 2, 528 | 1, 931 

Pe ecditivcughecoen 607 | 213 | 213 0} 213 3, 891 | 2, 429 


1 Dawson, Howard A., and Ellena, William J., Status of Schools and School Districts 1930-53. Depart- 
ment of Rural Education, National Education Association, Washington, D.C. 1954. Pt. I. 

? Deffenbaugh, Walter 8., and Covert, Timon. School Administrative Units. Pamphlet No. 34, U. 8. 
Office of Education, Washington, D.C. January 1933, p. 4-5. 

§ Data is for 1952. 

4 Estimated. 
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It is a matter of great importance to know that in the year 1952-53 a total of 
995 reorganized school districts were established in the United States. Only 93 
proposals for reorganization were defeated at the polls in that year. 

School district reorganization is much needed and is substantially under way. 
The primary need at this time is for new school building facilities. 

It is an established fact that there is a deficit of nearly $5 billion in the avail- 
able funds for schoolhouse construction. A very large share of this deficit is in 
school districts that accommodate pupils living in rural areas. 

Here are some of the facts concerning the current situation as to school build- 
ings. These facts have been established at considerable expense by the Federal 
and State Governments, through the school facilities survey. A disproportionate 
share of the deficits are in schools serving rural pupils. 


CURRENT BUILDING SITUATION—AGE OF BUILDINGS 


Seven percent of all pupils are in buildings over 50 years old; 10 percent of all 
elementary pupils are in buildings over 50 years old; 20 percent of all pupils are 
in buildings 31-50 years old; 33 percent of all pupils are in buildings 21-30 years 
old; 22 percent of all pupils are in buildings 11-20 years old; 18 percent of all 
pupils ¢ are in buildings less than 11 years old. 


LACK OF MODERN FACILITIES IN SCHOOL BUILDINGS 


Forty-nine percent have no science rooms ; 47 percent have no shops ; 40 percent 
have no homemaking; 70 percent have no music rooms; 94 percent have no art 
rooms ; 54 percent have no business education rooms; 43 percent have no library; 
41 percent have no gym; 34 percent have no auditorium ; 35 percent have no cafe- 
teria; 85 percent have no medical unit. 

Twenty percent of all pupils are housed in buildings not meeting fire safety 
conditions; 17 percent of all pupils are in buildings that are probably safe; 
63 percent of all pupils are safely housed. 


THE DEFICIT IN SCHOOL BUILDINGS IS INCREASING 


Each year the number of needed classrooms above the number constructed 
is becoming greater. The school-building situation is getting no better fast. 
The following data from expert sources and official information make the 
situation entirely clear. 


Deficit in the number of classrooms, 1953- slash ns aceqiaescencigimohons Silda: Te 

At rate of 20,000 classrooms becoming obsolete each year the replace- 
ments in 7 years will be_--_- 5 aE Sspwiniahiacelaneanite 

Increased school enrollments during next " ars will require new 
classrooms to the number of__-------~-- sade escadviphaspobin Aatap als sbedsiag Sececia onal 
Total new classrooms needed in the next 7 years___-_-------~-- 757, 000 

At present rate of construction of 50,000 classrooms per year in 7 years 
the number built will be__--.----~- ds ahs cc pak i atcin in daniels mena 350, 000 
ee Bk See OUND etait cote iain tiesaen bcs anda scenmeecnmatie ances 407, 000 


At the present rate of growing school enrollment and school construction 
the deficit in 1960 will be 19.3 percent greater than it was in 1953. In short 
a total of about 11 million schoolchildren will be without a decent and safe 
place to attend school—a sad commentary on America’s pride in democratic 
citizenship. 


REASONS FOR THE DEFICIT IN SCHOOL FACILITIES 


The reasons for the present crisis in school-building needs are not hard 
to find. They can be classified under the following very simple and under- 
standable headings: (1) The accumulated deficit during the depression; (2) 
the necessary restrictions on materials and construction during the last world 
war; (3) the remarkable increases in birthrates following the last world war; 
(4) the high degree of mobility of population in the United States, especially 
as the result of defense activities, changing methods of agricultural production 
with its resultant decrease in the demand for manpower in such production— 
every tractor probably moves two children off the farm; (5) the constantly 
increasing percentage of the educable population attending school; (6) the 
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rapidly increasing school enrollments; (7) the decentralization of industry and 
urban population with the result that the same number of children are in places 
different from where they lived—empty one-room schools are no good if there 
is nobody to attend them. 

I shall not attempt to develop the proof of all these statements. Such attempt 
is unnecessary. The evidence has been amply presented by others. I cannot, 
however, refrain from saying that judging from the statement recently made 
by persons in positions of high responsibility these facts are either unknown 
to them or most conveniently ignored. 


DEFICIENCIES IN SCHOOL HOUSING 


The present situation with respect to the lack of schoolhousing is not due 
to lack of efficiency on the part of local and State school officials or to the 
indifference or lack of skill on the part of architects engaged in planning and 
supervising the construction of school buildings. In fact, if it were not for 
the efficiency of the persons in positions of responsibility there would have been 
even less school facilities than there now are. 

In 1936 the average cost per Classroom unit in the United States for school- 
house construction was $16,000. In 1953 the cost was $33,000. That increase 
in cost per unit was 108 percent. But, during that time the increase in the index 
of cost for building materials was 185 percent, we now get more school buildings 
for our money than at any time in the past 18 years. Nobody need exhaust him- 
self worrying about the waste of any Federal funds going into schoolhousing 
under the supervision of State and local officials. 

Mr. Chairman, the need of the present is for the economic resources necessary 
to build the classrooms now needed. We do not need procrastination by the 
recent comers on the national scene who know not too much about education and 
its economics. We do not need another commission, or another survey. We do 
not need federally instigated conferences to tell the people and the highly compe- 
tent State and local leaders what they already know and which the Congress 
has already spent millions of dollars to find out. 

What is needed now is action, not stalling and pontification by those who don’t 
know too much anyway. 

At the present rate the expenditures for school buildings, at the end of the 
next 7 years the deficit in schoolhousing will amount to about $13.5 billion and 
about 11 million children in the meantime will have been robbed of a substantial 
part of their birthright, an American standard of educational opportunity. 


UNrrED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
June 5, 1954. 
Hon. H. ALEXANDER SMITH, 
Chairman, Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Dear ALEx: So that you may know the position of the Massachusetts Teachers 
Association on the question of school construction, I enclose a copy of a letter 
which I have just received from Mr. Hugh Nixon, executive secretary of that 
association. 

Sincerely, 
LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, 
United States Senator. 


MASSACHUSETTS TEACHERS ASSOCIATION, 
Boston, Mass., May 25, 1954. 
Hon. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Dear SENATOR SALTONSTALL: In writing to you at this time I am expressing 
my interest in the current Senate hearings on school construction, such as S. 359, 
S. 536, and 8. 2779. 

It is my understanding that the Secretary of the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare recommends that legislation along this line be deferred until 
after further studies have been made in the States as to school-building needs, 
However, there is no doubt that in many States there is a great need for Federal 
aid in the building of school buildings, and I suppose that this will be particularly 
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true in the South now that segregation has been banned by the Supreme Court. 
Certainly in the North and in the West there are States which need help in the 
building of schools, and probably all the States should get help just as they all get 
help in the building of roads and in the provision of old-age assistance and un- 
employment coverage. 

I hope that this problem of Federal aid for school construction will have your 
interest and attention. As you know, here in Massachusetts the cities and towns 
are having a rugged time keeping up with the school-building needs in connec- 
tion with which they do have State aid ranging from 20 to 50 percent, depending 
upon the wealth of the community and the number of pupils. 

Sincerely yours, 
HuGuH Nixon, recutive Secretary. 


Dicest ovr STATEMENT BY SAMUEL MILLER BROWNELL, COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION 


A. Need for school construction has been amply demonstrated : 

1. By Office of Education in legislative testimony and through school-facilities 
survey. 

2. By witnesses before committee. 

3. It is great, is increasing and is of long-range nature. 

4. Construction is but part of the problem of providing adequate schooling. 

B. Conditions to keep in mind in any school-construction program: 

1. No single act in Washington will solve it. It will be solved primarily by 
action in individual school districts and States. 

2. The size and long range nature of the problem require understanding of the 
people and strong enough belief in its importance that they will be willing to pay 
the required additional taxes. 

3. Federal governmental action should be such as will speed action programs 
on school construction and other school needs for many years ahead without 
interfering with the management and control of local schools. 

C. Way in which this administration has helped meet the school construction 
needs: 

1. Increase of $59 million in requested funds for school construction in fed- 
erally affected areas. 

2. Determined from studies of school construction progress these facts— 

(a) Capital outlay expenditures of communities have increased on the average 
$200 million each year for the last 4 years. 

(b) Major obstacles to greater increases lie in conditions that can be removed 
by State legislative action. 

(c) Progress in removing these barriers is being made, but slowly. 

(d) The greatest success in local school construction has come where action 
programs have been developed by joint citizen-educator conference and study. 

3. A program of citizen-educator conferences to develop State action programs 
has been proposed as the most significant way to secure the most immediate and 
sustained action for school construction and to assist the States to remove exist- 
ing State barriers. 

4. Office of Education has disseminated information re the school construction 
needs— 

(a) Publications. 

(b) Presentations before groups of citizens. 

5. Administrative proposals giving greater tax leeway to States which can 
be used for school construction if States so desire: 

(a) Income tax reduction. 

(b) Increased services to States, e. g., hospital construction and roads which 
relieve States from State taxes to secure these services. 

D. The effectiveness of grants-in-aid to encourage action would depend ma- 
terially on the conditions governing the grants. 

(a) Any Federal grant proposal should guard against retarding local action. 

(b) Any Federal proposal should stimulate removal of State barriers to local 
action. 

(c) Any Federal proposal should avoid undue Federal controls. 

We lack essential information to develop a plan based upon construction aid 
only to States demonstrably in need of financial aid. 

E. Conclusions re further school construction aid : 

1. Any proposal for general school construction aid that is justified because 
there is need for school buildings will probably have equally good justification 
for continuing many years. 
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2. Entering into a long term program of Federal aid for general school con- 


struction is a policy we believe should come only after speeding up action at the 
State level and grassroots consideration of the policy. 


STATEMENT BY SAMUEL MILLER BROWNELL, COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, it is a pleasure to present this 
statement in connection with the committee’s consideration as one of the major 
problems presently facing American education; namely, the problem of increas- 
ing rapidly the construction of school buildings. I understand that the com- 
mittee is considering several bills in connection with this problem, including 
8. 2294, S. 2601, S. 2779, and 8S. 536. Within the past few weeks the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare has submitted its recommendations concern- 
ing each of these bills to the chairman of your committee. My statement will 
try to set forth in summary form the school-construction situation as a totality 
and the steps that have been taken or are proposed for dealing with it. It will 
reinforce the recommendations made in reports to your committee on school- 
construction bills and will indicate in greater detail the basis for the position 
taken by the Department on these four bills and other similar measures which 
would propose general Federal aid for public elementary and secondary school 
construction at the present time. 

At this time I wish to express appreciation to the chairman and members of 
the committee for permitting me to defer my testimony on these bills from the 
first day of your hearing in order that I might be able to appear before the 
Appropriations Committee of the House of Representatives at the Office of 
Education budget hearings. I thank you also for the privilege of presenting 
this statement since your hearings terminated at a time when I was out of the 
city and thus was unavailable to appear before you. 

The committee will recall that on April 2, 1954, I appeared before the Sub- 
committee on Education in support of 8 legislative proposals in the field of 
education which were introduced by your distinguished chairman, Senator 
Alexander Smith. Tli@se bills were S. 2723, which would provide for State and 
White House conferences on education; S. 2724, which would create a National 
Advisory Committee on Education; and 8. 2856, which would authorize coopera- 
tive research in education. Each of these 3 measures was specifically recom- 
mended by President Eisenhower, either in his state of the Union message or his 
budget message to the Congress, or both. In connection with that testimony 
I pointed out the shortage of school buildings and the increasing school en- 
rollment. 

NEED FOR SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION 


You have heard many witnesses reinforce evidence of the need for school 
construction. There is no question as to the need for construction of additional 
school facilities. The first phase of the recently completed school facilities sur- 
vey, conducted under title I of Public Law 815, indicated a shortage in 1952 of 
312,000 instructional rooms of public elementary and secondary schools. The 
1954 shortage is estimated to be approximately 340,000. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION, 1930-60 (CHART) 


These figures do not include the buildings needed for higher education. 
Neither do they provide for the increased enrollment ahead. The situation of 
classroom shortage has not suddenly occurred. It has been developing over a 
considerable number of years. If we are to meet current needs, we must build 
117,000 new claSsrooms annually. We built in each of the years of 1951, 1952, 
and 1953 approximately 50,000. We are thus falling behind at the rate of 67,000 
classrooms annually. Assuming merely a continuation of the 1953 rate of con- 
struction and obsolescence, the backlog for 1960 would be 407,000 classrooms. 
To construct the approximately 340,000 classrooms needed now, without regard 
to the increased enrollments ahead, would cost roughly $10 to $12 billion. 


INCREASED SCHOOL ENROLLMENT CHART 


When we look at these figures in relation to the enrollment forecasts of the 
Nation it becomes apparent that the school-construction problem is a very big 
one and one that will continue over many years. We realize that in the 1960's 

48367—54——-2 
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the children who brought about the increased school enrollment of the 1940's 
and 1950's will bring about the establishment of an increased number of family 
units. They will also be increasing the productive capacity of this Nation 
economically, which will affect the ability of communities and States to provide 
necessary school buildings. 


MIPUBLIC SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION." 
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So much, then, for the recognition of school-construction needs now and ahead 
of us. The facts seem to point to several conclusions: 

(1) There is need for school-construction action, very extensive, and on a 
large scale. 

(2) No single measure in Washington is going to solve the school-construction 
problem. It will be solved primarily by action in individual school districts 
and States, whatever action is taken in Washington. 

(3) The size and the long-range nature of the problem require general under- 
standing and support by the people in all parts of the Nation for its solution. 
They must recognize the relationship of adequate schooling for all youth to the 
preservation of a free and a strong Nation. They must recognize the extent 
of the present need and of the oncoming need. They must be convinced that the 
need is great enough and important enough for them to pay the taxes required. 

We also have to keep in mind that supplying buildings is but part of the school 
problem. We are thus confronted in this Nation with the necessity of taking 
such steps as will speed up action programs on school construction and also 
on other closely related and important school problems in each of the 48 States 
and in the Territories. We need to do this without interfering with the manage- 
ment and control of local schools. We need to do it in such a way as to get 
immediate and widespread increased school support and in a manner to provide 
essential information needed for the year-by-year increasing school load that 
we face in this country for as many years as you and I can foresee. It would 
please all of us if by one grand move we could meet and solve the school con- 
struction and educational problems of this land. But we know that whatever 
course of action we embark on today we should do it with full recognition that 
the facilities and support for education in this country must increase materially 
each year for many years. Thus the administration and those who have 
submitted these bills, I am sure, see the same problem. It would appear that 
the question is not whether a need for school construction exists. It does. 

You may well ask, What should or can the Federal Government do to bring 
about the greatest stimulus to immediate and to continuous necessary school 
construction wherever it is needed while maintaining the position that the 
control and operation of education shall be in the hands of the State and local 
community ? 

We recognize that you called these hearings in order to secure evidence which 
will enable you to arrive at your independent answer to this problem. I would 
therefore like to point out to you some of the ways in which we have given very 
eareful consideration to this problem in arriving at our recommendations on 
these bills and on other portions of the Office of Education program. 

In the first place, we have considered the problem of school construction in 
so-called federally affected areas, where Congress already has recognized special 
Federal responsibility. To assist construction in these areas, appropriations 
have heen recommended to this session of Congress of approximately $129 million. 
This, compared with appropriations of $70 million by the last session of Congress, 
is an increase of $59 million. 

In the second place, we have studied school construction in the Nation to 
determine the extent of progress States and local communities are making on 
meeting school construction needs and the obstacles to their moving ahead more 
rapidly. Our studies lead to these conclusions : 


(a) Capital outlay expenditures of communities has averaged an increase of 
about $200 million each year for the last 4 years 


This is shown in table I. 


TABLE I.—Hapenditures for capital outlay in public elementary and secondary 


schools 
Increese in 
in million 
Capital outlay Million dollers over 
dollars previous 
year 

wists muilice aise i eeSey ist |--* Soph iu ie 
1948-49 599 | 
1949-50 Z | 1,014 | 415 
1950-51 J 1, 256 212 
1951-52 1, 469 213 
1952-53 ' 1, 564 95 
1953-54 '1. 810 246 


! Estimated. 
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For the Nation as a whole, public school construction expenditures for 1954 
are ahead of 1953, as follows: 


In millions of dollars 


1954 | 1953 
January 155 | 132 
February - 156 d 
March b = sdiddstcpasencetinaboad hah ad cain : 161 133 


But the rate of increase is not accelerating as rapidly as the need. 


(b) Major conditions impeding greater action on school construction are con- 
trolled by and can be removed by State legislative action 


An examination of the situation reveals that in community after community 
there is a will as well as a need to provide more school buildings. But some 
communities find themselves confronted with one or more of the conditions which 
impede further local action. 

1. A limit placed on the rate of taxation of real property by State law, and 
the community has reached that limit. The schools are restricted to the local 
property tax for local school support in most of the States. 

2. A maximum ceiling on bonded indebtedness fixed by State law and the 
ceiling has been reached. The ceiling is not uniform among the States so that 
in some States the limitation is much more of a restriction than in others. 

8. The laws making it difficult to bring about redistricting that would foster 
more efficient school organization and provide a broader base for financing school 
construction and school operation. 

4. Local property assessments far below current levels, but if the school dis- 
trict proposes to raise local assessments of real estate to current values it finds 
itself carrying a disproportionate share of county or statewide taxes unless this 
is done generally throughout the State. 

5. Revenue for school construction is limited to the resource of local taxation 
because the State has not developed a program of State aid for school construc- 
tion that would distribute funds from State tax resources either to all or to 
especially needy districts. 

These conditions all point to the fact that if action were taken at the State 
level to remove these roadblocks to community action, progress would be greatly 
level to remove these roadblocks to community action, progress would be grealy 
accelerated in many school districts. 

Progress in removing these barriers is being made, but slowly. For example: 

1. As the result of changes in State laws eight States have reduced the number 
of school districts by one-half or more since 1944. 


Tas_e II.—Reduction of school districts 


Number of school 
districts 


1944 1953 
Arkansas 2, 451 423 
a a 1, 129 216 
Til‘ nois 11, 955 2, 607 
M ississippi 4, 945 1,417 
New York__. 5, 730 2, 662 
Oklahoma 4, 448 1, 888 
South Carolina 1, 742 103 
Texas 6, 132 2, 146 


2. New York State, through a State law establishing an overall State equal- 
ization of tax values for bonding purposes, has increased the bonding capacity 
of many districts. 

83. In the State of California a school construction program was established 
in 1949 which provides for school construction grants alone of $55 million and 
later school construction loans of $4385 million were authorized. In 1949 and 
1950 State plans for financing capital outlay were enacted or increased in the 
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following States: Arkansas, California, Connecticut, Maryland, New York, North 
Carolina, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Virginia, West Virginia. 

All of this evidence shows the possibilities for the States to remove the road- 
blocks impeding progress. It accents the importance of States speeding up 
the process of developing statewide action programs. 


(c) The greatest success in local school construction has come where action 
programs have been developed by joint citizen-educator conference and 
study 


From study which reveals both progress by localities and States as well as 
obstacles to greater progress, we were impressed by the apparent relationship 
between success in increased school construction and support measures and in- 
creased citizen participation in study and development of action programs, 

Citizen interest in education at the local level has grown rapidly in the past 
few years. Parent/Teacher Association membership has doubled since 1946. 
There are citizen-educator committees working on educational problems with local 
school boards in more than 8,000 communities today as against about 1,000 in 
1950. Their procedure is simple because they can get together easily and 
frequently. They assemble available facts on the educational situation or have 
them secured if they are not available. These facts are studied and used to 
form the basis for a proposed action program. ‘They then work to convince others 
that the plan is sound and should be supported. The result has been approval 
of school bond issues, increased salary schedules and other school improvements 
in thousands of communities. Citizens have come to understand better what the 
schools are doing, are trying to do, and need. 

In the third place there has been proposed a program of citizen-educator 
State conferences to develop State action programs in school construction and 
other school problems. They would have Federal financial assistance in order 
to speed their development and help assure their effectiveness. 

The administration recognizes the expense involved in developing action pro- 
grams at the State level to remove these barriers to progress. Funds are es- 
sential to take the steps which have characterized the development of successful 
lay citizen-educator action programs on the local level, namely : 

(a) Bringing together for a number of meetings a small but representative 
group of citizens and educators to study the educational situation as to needs, 

(b) Collecting data needed to develop sound proposals for action. 

(c) Preparing for and conducting a broadly representative citizen-educator 
conference that would study the assembled facts and proposals and would get 
an action program in motion. 

(d) Following up with reports to citizens generally in order to gain under- 
standing and approval for the necessary actions. 

It costs money to develop such action programs on a statewide basis for a 
group of citizens cannot get in their cars of an evening and meet frequently with 
educators to arrive at a proposed State action program as they can to develop 
a local action program. Other steps in developing a statewide program involve 
expenditures. Most States would not have authorization for providing such 
funds at least until the next legislative session. Thus Federal funds for this 
purpose would speed the development of these action programs in all of the 
States, 

We, therefore, believe that the most significant way to secure the most im- 
mediate and sustained action for school construction is to encourage and assist 
the States to remove existing State barriers to school construction. 

In the fourth place the attention of citizens has been focused on school con- 
struction needs and ways of meeting them by the Office of Education through 
widespread dissemination of the facts. Illustrative of this activity are such 
publications as: 

Reports on the School Facilities Survey (1952, 1953) 

Designing Elementary Classrooms (1953) 

Good and Bad School Plants (1954) 

Articles in School Life dealing with the problems 

Materials released to the public press 

Presentations of the school building needs have been made by the Commis- 
sioner or others on the Office of Education staff before many groups. For ex- 
ample, during a 2-month period talks were given as listed: 

Future Teachers of America, Kent, Ohio, March 4, 1954. 
National Conference on Higher Education, Chicago, Ill., March 6, 1954. 
Philadelphia Bulletin Forum, Philadelphia, March 10, 1954. 
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oth Annual Citizens Conference, Lansing, Mich., March 11, 1954. 
Buffalo Federation of Womens Clubs, Buffalo, N. Y., March 18, 1954. 
National Citizens Commission for Public Schools, San Francisco, Calif., 
March 19, 1954. 
North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, Chicago, 
Ill., March 25, 1954. 
National Association of Deans of Women, Washington, D. C., April 3, 1954. 
Representatives of National Citizens Organizations, Harriman, N. Y., 
April 5, 1954. 
Schoolmen’s Week, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, April §8, 
1954. 
Convocation, University of State of New York, Albany, N. Y., April 8, 1954. 
Western College Association, Los Angeles, Calif., April 9, 1954. 
American Association of University Women, Washington D. C., April 
15, 1954. 
American Association for Health Physical Education, and Recreation, New 
York City, April 21, 1954. 

In the fifth place the administration has proposed steps which give States 
greater tax leeway and thus make resources for school construction more readily 
possible in each State if citizens so desire to use them. This in a way pro- 
vides Federal assistance without the slightest Federal control. I refer to these 
measures : 

(a) Reduction in income taxes which would reduce the Federal “take” from the 
States by $8 billion. 

(b) Enlarged highway and hospital construction programs which provide these 
services to States and localities without the full cost having to come from State 
and local taxes. 

In these five ways we would note what has been done and has been up to this 
time proposed to bring about the greatest possible stimulus to immediate and 
to continuous necessary school construction while maintaining the position that 
the control and operation of education shall be in the hands of the local 
community. 

Experience with Federal grants-in-aid indicate that where Federal funds are 
available on some form of a matching basis they usually are spent. If Federal 
funds were available for public school construction I have no doubt they would 
be spent. They probably would encourage some communities to move ahead 
faster on a construction program than if they were not to receive Federal funds. 
Their effectiveness would depend largely on the conditions governing the grants. 
I would therefore call to your attention these points in reference to any proposed 
grants-in-aid: 

1. The funds needed for school buildings run into more than $10 billion. There 
is a real possibility that token Federal school construction aid available on a 
general basis might cause many districts considering school construction pro- 
grams to “wait and see” whether or not they might by waiting for a time 
become eligible to receive Federal funds. Such action by a relatively few dis- 
tricts could offset the stimulating effect that might have been intended by a 
modest general Federal school construction appropriation. Any proposed grant 
program should carefully guard against such a possibility. 

2. Attention has been called to the barriers to financing school construction 
which exist at the State level. Any proposed grant program would need to be 
considered as to whether it would stimulate or retard action by the States in 
removing the roadblocks which stand in the way of immediate and continuous 
school construction. Any grant proposal should certainly stimulate removal of 
such barriers. 

8. States that have made progress toward more efficient school organization 
and financing of school construction might well question why they should be 
taxed to aid States which have not made such progress. But to prescribe a 
given plan of organization or financing provisions as conditions for receiving 
Federal aid—conditions that might seem fair to States which had taken the 
steps—immediately raises the problem of undue Federal control or influence on 
local and State school management. 

In connection with proposals for Federal aid for school construction we have 
attempted to determine what data would be needed to develop a defensible 
program of Federal aid for school construction for States that demonstrably 
are financially unable to provide sufficient schools for their needs. 

When one attempts to get agreement on the elements that should determine 
what is a financially needy State he is immediately confronted with such 
problems as these: 
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(a) Some States spend a much greater percent of their income for schools 
than others. Should percent of income spent for schools be used as a basis 
for determining financial need of a State? If so, the 10 States spending the 
greatest percent of income for current expenditures for schools are: 





Percent Percent 
Arizona ee ELLE Sank SLI A 8. 39 | Oklahoma-__-_- gee Gates pea Gee 
Louisiana______- Sr Seo. ‘ Bae | Router pwemota ss icetes a 
New Mented so 2b bt oe ed 3. 70 | Utah_____ Poet AL 2. 94 
North Carolina.2) 0000 bo Re Paves Vereen eae 
Wrere Tiers... oe ee 2 ae 28 I on a hn eee ia Oe ae 





Should one assume that any State should expend for schools up to 2.84 or 
3.70 percent of its income for schools in order to be eligible as a financially 
needy State? 

(b) Some States place a legal limitation on the tax that may be levied for 
schools. Other States do not. Should one assume that before a State is con- 
sidered financially needy it shall have no limitation on taxation for schools 
below that of other States which would be providing taxes to pay the share 
of Federal funds received by the needy State? 

(c) Some States have done much to eliminate financially inefficient school 
districts. Some have done very little. Before a State is recognized as a finan- 
cially needy State, should it be expected to demonstrate that it has largely 
eliminated financially inefficient school districts? Otherwise why should other 
States that have gone a long way to improving district organization be expected 
to contribute to its school support? 

(d@) Some States have plans of State aid for school construction to financially 
needy school districts. Other States do not. Before a State can claim it is 
financially needy and therefore entitled to help from other States through 
Federal funds, should it be expected to have its own plan for aiding financially 
needy school districts in the State with school construction? 

Other elements entering into determination of financial need by a State might 
be suggested. The ones presented are perhaps enough to illustrate some of the 
complexities in trying to develop a reasonable plan of agreeing upon demon- 
strable financial needs as the hasis of providing support for school construction. 
These are problems to which we assume the Commission on Intergovernmental 
Relations is addressing itself. They are problems being studied by the Office 
of Education and other organizations. They are among the problems which 
the 48 States will consider as they plan their State conferences and for the 
White House conference. The answers just are not known at this time. 

We have addressed ourselves to problems relating to proposals for general 
school construction aid. It seems clear that if the Federal Government embarks 
on general aid for school construction because there is generally great need for 
school buildings, the necessity is likely to be great enough in succeeding years 
for such a general construction aid program to continue over a considerable 
number of years. In other words it would appear that consideration of a gen- 
eral school construction grant program, justified on the fact that there is exten- 
sive need for school construction, presents a policy question concerning condi- 
tions likely to be of long duration, not a one-time, this-year-only situation. We 
have tried to point out that we lack much important information that should 
undergird a sound, long-range policy. 

If sustained effort for schoo] construction is to involve a long-range program 
of Federal grants, we believe that it should be done because there has been 
full study by the people and general agreement that they prefer to pay this 
part of the cost through Federal rather than State and local taxation. I need 
not suggest to you that it costs the taxpayers either way. It is a question of 
what portion of the billions of dollars of needed school construction, which 
I am confident the people of this Nation will provide, shall be paid from local, 
State, and Federal taxes. 

We have stated in the letter to vour chairman in reference to general school 
construction proposals that we believe the most immediate action will result 
and the most solid base for sustained continued action will be built (1) by help- 
ing to develop 48 State action programs, (2) by focusing attention of the public 
generally on the national education needs and what shall be the appropriate 
allocation of educational responsibilities as between the local, State, and Federal 
governments through a White House conference based on “grass-roots” thinking, 
(8) through expanding research activities of the Oflice of Education, and (4) 
throngh the enlarged appropriation for school construction in federally affected 
areas. 
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JUNE 1, 1954. 
Senator JOHN SHERMAN COOPER, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Education of Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare, Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Cooper: Having been a member of the afternoon panel in the recent 
Annual Conference of the Clearing House on Civil Liberties, it was also my 
pleasure to attend the evening session and to hear your very excellent address 
to that body. I regretted not to be able to meet you at that time and my regret 
is doubled now, since I wish to address a communication to you. 

The general board of the National Council of the Churches of Christ in the 
U. S. A., its supreme authority between biennial meetings of the assembly, at its 
meetings on May 18, 1954, in Evanston, adopted the first official statement of 
the council, which is less than 3 years old, on Federal aid to education. I have 
obtained the official text (which my department had prepared) too late for its 
submission in the hearings held by your subcommittee. It seems important, 
however, that the position of such a body as ours on this question should be a 
matter of record, and I hope that it is not too late for you to include the state- 
ment in the transcript of the hearings. 

[, or the staff of our Washington office (telephone, LIncoln 4-2350) would be 
glad to undertake to put in your hands any interpretative or background 
material which you might consider necessary or helpful. 

Yours very truly, 
CLaup NELSON. 


FEDERAL Alp TO EDUCATION—-A STATEMENT ADOPTED BY THE GENERAL BOARD OF 
rHE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF CHRIST IN THE U. S. A,, IN 
EVANSTON, ILL., May 18-19, 1954 


Recognizing that education in the United States is in a critica! situation, 

Convinced that, in a number of States, the adoption of measures adequate to 
meet the situation is very improbable, 

The general board of the NCCCUSA, confident that it is expressing the historic 
and continuing concern of the churches for education, 

Favors such Federal contributions to education’ as shall be applied exclu- 
sively to the aid of tax-supported, public schools on condition that the funds 
be— 

1. Paid over to agencies of the several States, and administered by them in 
accordance with their several statutory educational systems ; 

2. Allocating according to a formula that moves toward full educational 
opportunity in the public elementary and secondary schools in the various 
sections of the Nation, and, within the States, in both urban and rural districts, 
and for groups of different racial or national origins; 

3. Safeguarded against the imposition of Federal control in matters of educa- 
tional policy. 


Senator Gotpwarrr. This will conclude the hearings on the subject 
of Federal aid to school construction. The record will be closed 
except for such statements as Dr. Brownell or Mrs. Hobby wish to 
submit. 

Now the committee will go into executive session. 

(Whereupon, at 10:30 o’clock a. m., the subcommittee proceeded in 
executive session. ) 


1 This policy statement does not deal with the question of auxiliary services, which is 
different in important aspects from that of direct aid to schools and requires separate 
consideration. 
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INDEX OF STATEMENTS AND 
COMMUNICATIONS ' 


Arneson, Mrs. H. Gordon, Spokesmen for Children : 
(a) Equalization of educational opportunities important. 
(b) These bills maintain local responsibility. 
(c) Known data is sufficient, no need to wait for conference results, 
(d) Unsatisfactory school plants are found throughout the country. 
Berg, Mrs. Louella Miller, American Association of University Women: 
(a) Shortage of teachers; they are discouraged, cannot teach effectively in 
overcrowded classrooms. 
(b) Education of American children seriously impaired; lack of school 
housing facilities, 
(c) Federal aid to school construction will stimulate similar State action. 
(ad) There is an immediate acute need for additional classrooms. 
Biemiller, Andrew J., national legislative committee, A. F. of L.: 
(a) Public school systems now face a crisis: 
(1) School plants are overcrowded, old, unsafe. 
(b) Task of school construction is too great for State government alone: 
(1) Many States’ school needs are beyond the States’ resources. 
(c) Additional delay in school construction worsens the situation. 
(ad) Congress can require certain conditions for Federal aid: 
(1) No Federal interference in local school administration. 
(2) State and local governments shall make efforts at alleviation. 
(e) Broad United States taxing powers offer the only immediate solution. 
Boehm, Charles H., superintendent, Bucks County Schools: 
(a) Need for school construction result of new cities built in rural areas: 
(1) Rapidity of birth in new cities (Levittowns). 
Borchardt, Mrs. Selma M., American Federal of Teachers: 
(a) No justification for delay in Federal aid to school construction : 
(1) Most recent surveys show firetraps and sanitation problems in 
the schools of the Nation. 
Braun, E. J., National Council of Schoolhouse Construction, Nashville, Tenn. : 
(a) Continual need for school facilities : 
(1) School population to increase by 1 million each year for the 
next 6 years. 
(b) “War babies” now in secondary schools; yet elementary school popula- 
tion still not adequately housed. 
(c) All children have a right to free public education. 
(ad) Federal grants-in-aid should be on an objective basis. 
Brownell, Hon. Samuel Miller, Commissioner of Education : 
(a) Need for school construction evident. 
(b) Federal Government action should only be to speed State action on 
school-construction programs. 
(c) Major obstacles to school construction (State limits on tax levies and 
bonded indebtedness) lie in sphere of State legislature acts. 
(d) Greatest successes in local school construction have come after joint 
citizen-educator conferences. 
(e) Justification for Federal aid to school construction now will be justifi- 
cation for continuing this aid for many years: 
(1) Therefore, before any Federal action, should be an increase 
in State and local action. 
Burke, Arvid J., director of studies, New York State Teachers Association : 
(a) Depreciation and obsolescence of school plants every year: 
(1) These are long-range needs and are postponable. 





2 This index is a condensation of communications and statements which were accepted as 
testimony and inserted in the record. It reveals only the key thoughts of each communica- 
tion or statement. For detailed information, consult the full text. 
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Burke, Arvid J., etc.—Continued 

(b) Emergency needs, due to population shifts and birthrate increase, are 
nonpostponable. 

(c) Should not compel States to formulate statewide school-construction 
programs as part of their State plans: 

(1) this creates undue centralization on the localities. 

(ad) School construction should be a result of careful local planning. 
Butler, Wendell P., State superintendent of public instruction, Kentucky: 
(a) Better highways have resulted in better school attendance: 

(1) Consolidation of small schools. 
(2) Increased need for school construction. 

(b) States are levying taxes and issuing bonds for school construction. 

(c) Without Federal aid, Kentucky cannot provide adequate educational 
opportunities for all its school population. 

(d) All children have a right to a good education. 

Calhoun, G. B., director of schoolhouse planning, Tennessee : 

(a) Two-thirds of Tennessee school districts, with full utilization of 

resources, cannot fully meet their school-construction needs. 
Carr, William G., National Education Association : 

(a) Problem is one of a national need, therefore Federal aid justified. 

(b) Inadequate school plants impede sound teaching (core of education). 

(c) Maximum State action cannot satisfy need for schools. 

(d) Emergency situation should be dealt with as such. 

(e) Conferences should not be substituted for action. 

(f) Federal aid can be of short-term nature, just must break current 
and accumulated needs. 

Clements, Hon. Earle C., a United States Senator from the State of Kentucky: 

(a) United States children, eventually to fight communism, must have clear 
understanding of United States heritage. 

(4%) School construction can stimulate the labor market. 

(c) End of segregation will mean even greater need for school housing. 

(d@) A democracy requires a well-educated and well-trained population : 

(1) One-third of the Nation’s school population has adverse con- 
ditions in its school facilities. 
Cornell, Dr. Francis G., professor of education, University of Illinois: 

(a) Partnership between States and Federal Government in public 
education. 

(6) State plan can reveal the State’s good faith. 

(c) In distributing the Federal aid to school construction, use of existing 
State and local education agencies is economy measure. 

Dawson, Harold A., department of rural education, National Association : 

(a) School consolidation (district reorganization) much needed; but, need 
new schools to accomplish it. 

(b) Increasing deficit in school building: 

(1) Lack modern facilities. 

(c) State and local officials, connected with school-construction problem, 
have done job as efficiently and as well as possible. 

Dodson, J. Marvin, director of public relations, Kentucky Education Association : 

(a)Congress should provide United States children with more school space. 

Donnelly, James L., Illinois Manufacturer’s Association: 

(a) Are many abuses in field of Federal aid. 

(b) Should not take action of Federal aid to school construction, until re- 
port of Federal Commission on Intergovernmental Relations is 
complete. 

Frelinghuysen, Hon. Peter, Jr., a Representative in Congress from the State of 
New Jersey: 

(a) Race between education and catastrophe today: 

(1) For true national defense, people need intelligence, imagina- 
tion and integrity; thus, people need education. 

(0) Federal Government should be partner to State in school construction. 

(c) Congress has already aided States in school construction (federally 
impacted areas) ; therefore, question now is only how much and what 
type aid to school construction should Congress provide. 

Fuller, Edgar, National Council of Chief State School Officers: 

(a) Today’s need for school buildings not limited to defense areas. 

(6) Information gained through White House conference will not counter- 
balance time lost now through inaction in school construction. 
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Fuller, Edgar, etc.—Continued 

(ce) Federal aid needed for school construction : 

(1) States assume great deal of financial responsibility for educa- 
tional operating costs of local schools, therefore they must 
leave school construction to the localities. 

(2) States should not employ confiscatory taxes or dangerous debts 
to finance school construction. 

(d) Federal aid to school construction will stimulate similar State action 
(as with roads, hospitals). 

(e) To allow local government to “match” Federal aid, State governments 
would be forced to raise unreasonably low debt limits. 

(f) Federal funds are expended on less urgent construction than schools. 

(g) These bills would not permit Federal control of education : 

(1) Once received, the Federal funds become property of the State. 

(2) Funds would not concern the educational program. 

(h) Federal aid should apply to all States. 

(j) Minimum amount of Federal aid to school construction should be $500 
million. 

(k) “Standby” law, at present, is acceptable. 

Goodman, Elma M., superintendent of public instruction, Elmore County, Idaho: 

(a) Much reorganization of school districts in Idaho, therefore existing 
building facilities inadequate. 

(b) Great need for Federal aid. 

Gray, Mrs. Edward R., National Congress of Parents and Teachers: 

(a) States cannot maintain adequate school construction, increase in school 
population is too great. 

(b) Temporary, emergency relief is required for those States which have 
greatest lack of adequate school housing. 

(c) Immediate Federal aid is needed, even if it’s not permanent cure. 

Griffith, C. J. Jr., Dermott Grocery and Commission Co., Arkansas: 

(a) Burden of local schools should remain at local level. , 

(b) Approve of States’ rights; and States assuming the responsibility of 
States’ rights. 

Guernsey, George T., department of education and research, CIO: 

(a) Should be Federal aid for comprehensive nationwide school construc- 
tion program. 

(6b) United States regressing in meeting school housing needs. 

(c) Birthrate last year set new record. 

(d) Postponement of Federal aid to school construction now means be- 
trayal of interests of each schoolchild. 

Hecht, George J., American Parents Committee, Inc. : 

(a) United States now a world leader, trained children needed to assume 
this responsibility. 

(bv) Federal funds would be only for construction, no danger of Federal in- 
terference in educational processes. 

(c) Federal aid stimulates State and local government to “match” it. 

(d) Roads, hospitals, airports have received Federal aid, why not schools. 

Hendrickson, Hon. Robert C., a United States Senator from the State of New 
Jersey : 

(a) Close link between increasing juvenile delinquency and lack of adequate 
school facilities : 

(1) Juvenile delinquency now a national crisis. 

(b) Overcrowded and dismal school facilities leads to truancy, truancy 
results in juvenile delinquency. 

Hobby, Hon. Oveta Culp, Secretary, Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare: 

(a) Great need for school construction today. 

(b) No criteria available for determining ability of States to aid selves: 

(1) Must evaluate States’ resources and fiscal capacities. 

(c) Federal aid to school construction should come only if there is dire need, 
only if States and local governments are utilizing their resources to 
the fullest. 

(ad) These bills, providing limited Federal aid, may cause States to deter 
school construction in the hope of future increased Federal aid. 

Humphrey, Hon. Hubert H., a United States Senator from the State of Minnesota: 

(a) Congress responsible for school construction needs, when the State and 
local governments do not have adequate resources. 

(b) Lack of school construction is a nationwide problem and a national 
pattern ; there is a dire need. 
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Joanis, Kenneth A.. Kenosha Taxpayers, Inc., Wisconsin : 
(a) Oppose big spending; want balanced budget and lower national debt. 
(b) Construction of schools is a local problem. 
Johnson, Hon. Edwin C., a United States Senator from the State of Colorado: 
(a) Colorado faces critical condition; local resources not adequate for 
school construction. 
Johnson, Lewis J., National Farmers Union: 
(a) Southern school facilities now additionally burdened by integration, 
therefore need Federal aid for school construction : 
(1) Federal aid will help smooth transition to integration, because 
better schools will aid this transition. 
(b) People returning to rural areas from defense-impacted areas : 
(1) Need for school construction in those rural areas. 
Kefauver, Hon. Estes, a United States Senator from the State of Tennessee: 
(a) Some communities cannot afford the necessary school facilities. 
(0) Federal aid to school construction might stir the building business 
decline. 
Kennedy, Miles D., American Legion: 
(a) Federal grants can ultimately result in Federal control. 
(b) Financing educational systems can be met at local levels. 
(ec) Constitution does not vest authority or responsibility for education in 
the Federal Government. 
(d) Federal aid to school construction would tend to centralize power over 
education in the Federal Government. 
Kerr, Hon. Robert S., a United States Senator from the State of Oklahoma : 
(a) Only 40 percent of Oklahoma school construction needs can be satisfied 
from local resources. 
(b) Greatest error, further delay in Federal aid to school construction: 
(1) America’s zreatest asset is its children. 
LeLoup, Eugene, Racine Taxpayers Association, Wisconsin : 
(a) Reduce Kederal expenditures (balanee the budget, keep present debt 
eeiling). 
(b) School construction is a local problem : 
(1) Does not want Federal Government to control education. 
(2) National budget is already unbalanced. 
Maise, Haomah W., National Council of Negro Women: 
(a) Adequate school facilities will smooth path of integrated education. 
McCarran, Hon. Pat, a United States Senator from the State of Nevada: 
(@) United States security and welfare depends on adequate education of 
its people: 
(1) Federal aid to school construction is therefore a national duty. 
(¥) Federal aid does not imply Federal control; once physical facilities 
provided, Federal Government has no further interest in the 
situation. 
McClellan, Hon. John L., a United States Senator from the State of Arkansas: 
(a) Need to raise educational standards for many United States children. 
(vb) All States have areas with high taxation, where local revenues are 
inadequate for school construction : 
(1) Should channel Federal money to those areas. 
(ec) President Eisenhower: “More than 60 percent of our classrooms are 
seriously overcrowded.” 
(d) Should give Federal aid gradually ; determine flaws in the plan. 
(e) Should not eliminate any State from Federal aid, but aid the neediest. 
McClure, Dr. Worth, American Association of School Administrators: 
(@) Removal of statutory limitations on bonded indebtedness and tax levies 
involves much time. 
(0) Direct Federal construction of schools not advisable: 
(1) States realize local needs (adequate buildings, justifiable 
places). 
(2) Danger of local political manipulation for Federal aid. 
(c) When White House conference is complete, present survey of States’ 
school housing needs will be obsolete. 
(d) State and local governments are increasing their school-construction 
expenditures. 
(e) Submitting State plan for school construction to the Commissioner can 
insure reorganization of loeal school districts. 
(f) Need is for $10 billion ; $100 million will help. 
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McClure, Dr. Worth, etc.—Continued 

(g) If school construction not aided, there is danger of a future famine 
of technicians and engineers. 

Meece, Dr. L. E., Kentucky School Boards Association : 

(a) School housing facilities are far exceeded by the school population and 
expanded school programs. 

(b) Educational program restricted by inadequate school housing. 

(c) Schools, in some cases, are even injurious to public health. 

(d@) Kentucky needs Federal aid for school construction; low financial 
ability. 

Meyer, Agnes, Washington, D. C.: 
(a) Whole country now a critical area in regard to school housing. 
(b) Overcrowded schools means children feel “lost” : 
(1) Fosters juvenile delinquency. 
(2) No individual treatment of pupils fosters anonymity. 

(c) School construction can stimulate economic conditions in a recession, 

(d) Federal aid can release State funds to acquire better teachers. 

(e) World conditions today demand trained people; education essential. 

Millikin, Hon. Eugene D., a United States Senator from the State of Colorado: 

(a) Colorado resources not adequate to meet immediate need for school 
construction: Federal aid mandatory, if schoolchildren are to be 
housed. 

Mitchell, Clarence, National Association for the Advancement of Colored People: 

(a) States receiving Federal aid for school construction must conform to 
the Supreme Court decision relating to segregation. 

Mobley, M. D., American Vocational Association : 
(a) Great need for expanded vocational training programs : 
(1) Federal aid to school construction will help. 

(b) Are examples of Federal funds stimulating States to meet educational 
needs; 1917, Federal funds allocated for vocational education, States 
inspired, now spread throughout the world. 

Murray, Hon. James E., a United States Senator from the State of Montana: 

(a) Dr. Samuel Brownell, in statements across the country, has continually 
reiterated the great need for school construction. 

Natcher, Hon. William H., a Representative in Congress from the State of 
Kentucky : 

(a) Present consolidation of schools, therefore the central school cannot 
accommodate all its new students. 

(vb) “Half sessions” contribute to juvenile delinquency; children have too 
much time to spare. 

Parsonnet, Beatrice, National Council of Jewish Women : 

(a) States recognize the need for school construction, lack funds to provide 
adequate facilities. 

Raver, Milson C., Maryland State Teachers Association, Inc. : 

(a) Urgent school housing problem, even in rural areas. 

(b) Large school population not to end in predictable future. 

(¢) Drastic need for additional schoolrooms: 

(1) Elementary-school population still growing. 
(2) Present large elementary-school population now reaching seec- 
ondary schools. 

(d) Federal Government has broader taxing authority, therefore Federal 
aid for school construction is needed. 

Rich, William E., Tennessee School Board Association : 

(a) Crisis in school-building program ; therefore must accept risk of possible 
Federal domination, and appropriate Federal aid anyway. 

(b) State government is giving as much aid as possible. 

Rose, Oscar V., superintendent of schools, Midwest City, Okla. : 

(a) Federal control of education has not been result of Federal aid to 
federally impacted area school construction. 

(b) Road analogy; Federal aid to State road construction has resulted in 
States providing more money for roads themselves. 

Sparkman, Hon. John, a United States Senator from the State of Alabama: 

(a) Need for school construction proven. 

(b) Relief for housing of schoolchildren is long overdue. 

Stapleton, Edward G., superintendent, Baltimore County schools: 

(a) Huge birthrate and great expansion of home building result is present 
great need for schools. 

(b) Bonded indebtedness close to legal limit. 
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Stapleton, Edward G., ete.—Continued 

(c) Home building far outpacing school building. 

Symington, Hon. Stuart, a United States Senator from the State of Missouri: 

(a) Serious and increasing school construction deficiencies in Missouri. 

(b) Higher limitation on bonded indebtedness; yet, communities still can’t 
meet school construction needs. 

Watts, Hon. John C., a Representative in Congress, State of Kentucky: 

(a) These bills are similar to Hill-Burton Act, which was successful. 

(b) Democracy depends on adequate education of its population, there- 
fore Federal Government has an obligation and an interest in school 
construction. 

(c) Federal aid to school construction will help reduce the difference in 
educational opportunities for United States children. 

(d) Crucial shortage of school buildings: 

(1) 30 years of war and depression has postponed construction. 
Weisman, Herman L., National Community Relations Advisory Council: 

(a) School construction a national problem; ignorance and illiteracy can 
destroy a democracy. 

(b) Substance of public education is local responsibility; adequate facil- 
ities is a Federal Government responsibility too. 

(c) Geographical inequality of educational opportunity means that Federal 
aid for school construction is required. 

(d) Federal funds must not support segregation though. 
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